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CHARACTERISTICKS 
OF 
Men, Manners, Opinions, Times. 


In THREE VOLUMES. 


— —„— 


— 


The SEconD EviTion Corrected. 


—_—_— 


—_ 


By the Right Honourable 
ANTHONY, Earl of SHAFTESBURY. 1 


—— 


Inf. 


Vol. itt. ' * ö Sculps P. 192. :99- 


M. DCC. XIV. 
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VOL L 


A Letter concerning ENTHUSIASM. 


Senſus Communis ; an Eſſay on the Freedom 
of Wir and Humour. 


Saliloquy, or Advice to an AuTHOR, 


VOL IL 


An Inquiry concerning VI T uE and MexrrT., 
The MoxAL1STS; a Philoſophical Rhapſody. 


VOL II. 


Mi1SCELLANEOUS REFLECTIONS on the 
laid Treatiſes, and other Critical Subjects. 


A Notion of the Hiſtorical Draught, or Tabla- 
ture of the Judgment of Hex cuLEs. 
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CHARACTERISTICEKS. 


VoLU ME I. 


A Letter concerning ENTHUSIASM. 


Senſus Communis ; an Eſſay on the F reedom of 
Wir and Humous. 


Soliloguy, or Advice to an AuTHoOR. 


Printed in the Year M. DCC. XIV. 
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F the Author of theſe united Trafts 
had been any Friend to PREF A- 
CES, he woud probably have made 
his Entrance after that manner, in one or 
other of the Five Treatiſes formerly pub- 
hd apart. But as to all Prefatory 
or Dedicatory Diſcourſe, he has told us 
his Mind ſuffciently, in that Treatiſe 
which he calls SOLILOQUY. Being 
ſatisfy'd, however, that there are many 


Perſons who eſteem theſe Introductory 
A 4 Pieces 


iv 


PRE FAck. 


Pieces as very eſſential in the Conſtitution 
of 4 Worb; be has thought fit, in behalf 


of bis honeſt Printer, to ſubſtitute theſe 


Lines under the Title of A PREFACE; 
and to declare, That (according to his 
<« beſt Judgment and Authority) theſe 
© Preſents -ought to paſs, and be re- 
ce ceivd, conſtru d, and taken, as ſatiſ- 
e factory in full, for all Preliminary 
* Compoſition, Dedication, direct or in- 
ce dirett Application for Favour to the 
e Publick, or to any private Patron, or 
* Party whatſoever : Nothing to the 
* contrary appearing to him, from the 
* fide of Truth, or Reaſon.” Witneſs 
his Hand, this Fifth Day of December, 
1710. 


TREATISE I. 
112 


A 
LETTER 
CONCERNING .. 
ENTHUSIASM, 


My Lord *** * * 


. 


— — 


Ridentem dicere Verum 
Quid wetat ? 


Hor. Sat. 1. 


— — 


Printed firſt in the Year M. DCC. VIII. 
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A 
LETTER, &c. 


Mr Loxo, | Sept. 1707. 


OW, you are return'd to © 6206 
and before the Seaſon comes 
which muſt engage you in the 
weightier Matters of State; if 
ou —— _ —_—_ a-while with a 
* idle as pretend on- 

to Amuſement, and have no relation to 

ineſs or Affairs, you may caſt your Eye 
flightly on what you have you; 
and it there be any thing inviting, you 
may read it over ar your lere 


Ir 


1 A LETTER 
Ix has been an eſtabliſti d Cuſtom for 
Poets, at the entrance of their Work, to 
addreſs themſelves to ſome Maſe : and this 
Practice of the Antients has gain'd ſo much 
te, chat even in our days we find it al- 
moſt conſtantly imitated. I cannot but fan- 
cy however, that this Imitation, which paſ- 
ſes fo currently with other] ts, muſt 
ar ſome time or other have a little 
with your Lordthip; who is us d to examine 
gs by a better Standard than that of 
Faſhiofn'or the common Taſte. © You muſt 
certainly have obſery'd our Poets under a 
remarkable Conſtraint, when oblig d to aſ- 
ſume this Character: and you have won- 
der d, perhaps, why that Air of Enthuſiaſm, 
which ſits ſo gracefully with an Antient, 
ſhou'd be ſo ſpiritleſs and aukard in a Mo- 
dern. But as to this Doubt, your Lordſhip 
wou'd have ſoon reſolv'd your- ſelf: and it 
cou'd only ſerve to bring a- croſs you a Re- 
flection you have oſten made, on many oc- 
caſions beſides; That Truth is the moſt power- 
ful thing in the Morla, ſince even Fiction * it- 
ſelf muſt be govern d by it, and can only 
pleaſe by its reſemblance. The Appearance 
of Reality is neceſſary to make any Paſſion 
agreeably repreſented: and to be able to 
move others, we muſt firſt be movw'd our- 
ſelves, or at leaſt ſeem to be ſo, upon ſome 
probable Grounds. Now what poſſibility 


* Infra, p. 142, &c. and VOL. III. p. 260, &c. 


is 


concerning ENTHUSIASM, 


ſuch Deity as the Maſes, ſhou d perſuade us 
to enter 2 his pretended Devotion, and 
move us by his feign'd Zeal in a Religion 
out of date? But as for the Antients, tis 
known they deriy'd both their Religion and 
Polity from the Muſes Art. How natural 
therefore muſt it have a d in any, bur 
eſpecially a Poet of thoſe times, to addreſs 
himſelf in Raptures of Deyotion to thoſe 
acknowledg d Patroneſſes of Wit and Sci- 
ence? Here the Poet might with probabili- 
ty feign an Extaſy, tho he really felt none: 
and e it to have been mere Affecta- 
tion, it wou d look however like ſomething 
natural, and cou'd not fail of pleaſing, 


Bur perhaps, my Lord, there was a 
further Myſtery in the caſe. Men, your 
Lordſhip knows, are wonderfully happy in 
a Faculty of deceiving themſelves, when- 
ever they ſet heartily about it: and a very 
{mall Foundation of any Paſſion will ſerve 
us, not only to act it well, but even to 
work our-ſelves into it beyond our own 
reach. Thus, by a little Affectation in 
Love-Matters, and with the help of a Ro- 
mance or Novel, a Boy of Fifteen, or a 
grave Man of Fifty, may be ſure to grow 
a very natural Coxcomb, and feel the Belle 
Paſſion in good earneſt. A Man of tolera- 
ble Good-Nature, who happens to - . 

ittle 


5 


is there that a Modern, who is known never Sect. 1. 
to have worſhip'd AOL Lo, or own'd any WV V 


A LETTER 


ect. 1. little piqu'd, may, by improving his Re- 
. 1 — for Re- 


venge. Even a good Chriſtian, who wou d 
needs be over- good, and thinks he can ne- 
ver believe enough, may, by a ſmall Incli- 
nation well improv'd, extend his Faith fo 
largely, as to comprehend in it not only 
all Scriptural and Traditional Miracles, but 
a ſolid Syſtem of Old- Wives Storys. Were 
it n cou d put your Lordſhip in 
mind of an Eminent, Learned, and truly 
Chriſtian Prelate you once knew, who 
cou'd have given you a full account of his 
Belief in Fairys. And this, methinks, may 
ſerve to make appear, how far an antient 
Poet's Faith might poſſibly have been 


rais'd, together with his Imagination. 


Bur we Chriſtians, who have ſuch 
ample Faith our-ſelyes, will allow nothi 

to poor Heathens. They muſt be Infidels 
in every ſenſe. We will not allow *em to 
believe ſo much as their own Religion ; 
which we cry is too abſurd to have been 
credited by any beſides the mere Vulgar. 
Bur if a Reverend Chriſtian Prelate may 
be fo great a Volunteer in Faith, as beyond 
the ordinary Preſcription of the Catholick 
Church, to believe in Fairys; why may not 
a Heathen Poet, in the ordinary way of his 
Religion, be allow'd to believe in Muſes ? 
For theſe, your Lordſhip knows, were ſo 


many Divine Perſons in the Heathen _— 
an 
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and Worſhip, the ſame as the other Deitys : 
And to disbelieve the Holy Nine, or their 
AeoOLLo, was the fame as to deny Jove 
himſelf; and muſt have been eſteem'd e- 
qually Profane and Atheiſtical by the gene- 
rality of ſober Men. Now what a mighty 
advantage muſt it have been to an antient 
Poet to be thus Orthodox, and by the help 
of his Education, and a Good- will into the 
bargain, to work himſelf up to the Belief 
of a Divine Preſence and Heavenly Inſpi- 


ration? It was never ſurely the buſineſs 


of Poets in thoſe days to call Revelation in 
queſtion, when it evidently made fo well 
for their Art. On the contrary, they cow'd 
not fail to animate their Faith as much as 
poſſible; when by a ſingle Act of it, well 
inforc'd, they cou'd raiſe themſelves into 
ſuch Angelical Company. 


How much the Imagination of ſuch a 
Preſence muſt exalt a Genius, we may ob- 
ſerve merely from the Influence which an 
ordinary Preſence has oyer Men. Our mo- 
dern Wits are more or leſs rais'd by the 
Opinion they have of their Company, and 
the Idea they form to themſelves of the 
Perſons to whom they make their Addreſ- 
les. A common Actor of the Stage will 
inform us how much a full Audience of the 
Better Sort exalts him above the common 
Vol. 1. » pitch, 


# 


and were eſſential in their Syſtem of The- Se. 1. 
ology. The Goddeſſes had their Temple . 
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Sect. 1. pitch. And you, my Lord, who are the 
UV nobleſt Actor, and of the nohleſt Part aſ- 


ſign d to any Mortal on this earthly Stage, 
when you are acting for Liberty and Man- 
kind ; does not the publick Preſence, that 
of your Friends, and the Well-wiſhers to 
your Caule, add ſomething to your Thought 
and Genius? Or is that Sublime of Rea- 
ſon, and that Power of Eloquence, which 
you diſcover in publick, no more than 
what you are equally Maſter of, in pri- 
vate; and can command at any time, alone, 
or with indifferent Company, or in any 
caſy or cool hour? This indeed were 
more Godlike ; but ordinary Humanity, 
I think, reaches not lo high. 


For my own part, my Lord, I have 
really ſo much need of ſome conſiderable 
Preſence or Company to raiſe my Thoughts 
on any occaſion, that when alone, I muſt 
endeavour by Strength of Fancy to ſuppl 
this want; and in default of 2 Maſe, m 
inquire out ſome Great Man of a more than 
ordinary Genius, whoſe imagin'd Preſence 
may inſpire me with more than what I feel 
ar ordinary hours. And thus, my Lord, 
have I choſen to addreſs my-ſelf to your 
Lordſhip ; tho without ſubſcribing my 
Name : allowing you, as a Stranger, the 
full liberty of reading no more than what 
you may have a fancy for; but reſerving 
to my-lc!f the privilege of imagining you 

| re 
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read all, with particular notice, as a Friend, Sect. 2. 
and one whom I may juſtifiably treat with WY SY 


the Intimacy and Freedom which follows. 


SEC'C'E 


F the knowing well how to expoſe any 
Infirmity or Vice were a ſufficient Secu- 
rity for the Virtue which is contrary, how 
excellent an Age might we be-prefum'd to 
live in! Never was there in our Nation 
a time known, when Folly and Extrava- 
gance of every kind were more ſharply 
inſpected, or more wittily ridicuPd. And 
one might hope at leaſt from this good 
2 that our Age was in no de- 
clining ſtate; ſince whatever our Diſtem- 
pers are, we ſtand ſo well affected to our 
Remedys. To bear the being told of 
Faults, is in private Perſons the beſt token 
of Amendment. Tis ſeldom that a Pub- 
lick is thus diſpos d. For where Jealouſy 
of State, or the ill Lives of the Great Peo- 
ple, or any other Cauſe is powerful enough 
to reſtrain the Freedom of Cenſure in any 
part, it in effect deſtroys the Benefit of it 
1n the whole. There can be no impartial 
and free Cenſure of Manners where any pe- 
culiar Cuſtom or National Opinion is ſet 
apart, and not only exempted from Criti- 
cilm, but even flatter'd with the higheſt 
Art, *Tis only in a free Nation, ſuch as 
ours, that Impoſture has no Privilege; and 
B 2 that 


10 A LETTER 


Sect. 2. that neither the Credit of a Court, the 
power of a Nobility, nor the Awefulnels of 
a Church can give her Protection, or hin- 
der her from being arraign'd in every Shape 
and A ance. Tis true, this Liberty 
may ſeem to run too far. We may per- 
haps be ſaid to make ill uſe of it. ——So 
_ one will fay, when he himſelf is 
rouch'd, and his Opinion freely examin'd. 
But who ſhall be Judg of what may be 
freely examin'd, and what may not ? Where 
Liberty may be us d; and where it may 
not? What Remedy ſhall we preſcribe to 
this in general? Can there be a better 
than from that Liberty it- ſelf which is com- 
plain'd of? If Men are vicious, petulant 
or abuſive ; the Magiſtrate may correct 
them: But if they reaſon ill, 'tis Reaſon 
ſtill muſt teachꝰ em to do better. Juſtneſs 
of Thought and Stile, Refinement in Man- 
ners, good Breeding, and Politeneſs of e- 
very kind, can come only from the Trial 
and Experience of what is beſt. Let but 
the Search go freely on, and the right 
Meaſure of every thing will ſoon be found. 
Whatever Humour has got the ſtart, if it 
be unnatural, it cannot hold; and the Ri- 
dicule, if ill plac'd at firſt, will certainly 
fall ar laſt where it deſerves. 


i Have often wonder'd to ſee Men of 
Senſe ſo mightily alarm'd at the approach 
ot any thing like Ridicule on certain Sub- 

jects; 
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jects; as if they miſtruſted their own Judg- Se. 2. 
ment. For what Ridicule can lie againſt WV 


Reaſon? Or how can any one of the leaſt 
Juſtneſs of Thought endure a Ridicule 
wrong plac'd? Nothing is more ridiculous 
than this it-fel The Vulgar, indeed, may 
ſwallow any ſordid Jeſt, any mere Drollery 
or 8 but it muſt be a finer and 
truer Wit which takes with the Men of 
Senſe and Breeding. How comes it to pals 
then, that we appear ſuch Cowards in rea- 
ſoning, and are ſo afraid to ſtand the Te 
of Ridicule? O! fay we, the Subjects 
are too grave. Perhaps ſo; but let us 
ſee firſt whether they are really grave or 
no: for in the manner we may conceive 
'em, they may peradventure be very grave 
and weighty in our Imagination; but very 
ridiculous and impertinent in their own na- 
ture. Gravity is of the very Eſſence of 
Impoſture. It does not only make us miſ- 
take other things, but is apt perpetually 
almoſt to miſtake it- ſelf. For even in com- 
mon Behaviour, how hard is it for the 
you Character to keep long out of the 
imits of the formal one? We can never 
be too grave, if we can be aſſurd we are 
really what we ſuppoſe. And we can never 
too much honour or revere any thing for 
grave; if we are aſſur'd the Thing is grave, 
as we apprehend it. The main Point is to 
know — true Gravity from the falſe : 
and this can only be, by carrying the Rule 

3 con- 


— 


— 
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rr 


Sect. 2. conſtantly with us, and freely applying it 
not only to the — about us, but to 


Fe 


our- ſelves. For if un 


appily we loſe the 


| Meaſure in our- ſelves, we ſhall ſoon loſe it 


in every thing beſides. Now what Rule or 
Meaſure is there in the World, except in 
the conſidering of the real Temper of 
Things, to find which are truly ſerious, 
and which ridiculous? And how can this 
be done, unleſs by * applying the Ridicale, 
to ſee whether it will bear? But if we 
fear to apply this Rule in any thing, what 
Security can we have againſt the Impoſture 
of Formality in all things? We have al- 
low'd our-ſelves to be Formaliſts in one 
Point; and the ſame Formality may rule 
us as it pleaſes in all other. 


T Is not in every Diſpoſition that we 
are capacitated to judg of —_ We 
muſt beforehand judg of our own Temper, 
and accordingly of other things which fall 
under our Judgment. But we muſt never 
more pretend to Ju of things, or of our 
own Temper in judging them, when we 
have given up our preliminary Right of 
Judgment, and under a Preſumption of 
Gravity, have allow'd our-ſelves to be 
moſt ridiculous, and to admire profoundly 
the moſt ridiculous things in nature, at 
leaſt for ought we know. For having re- 
ſolv'd never to try, we can never be ſure. 


* Infra, pag. 61, 74. 


— - 7 
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Ws ————Ridiculum acri 
Fortius & melius magnas plerumque ſe- 
cat res. 


This, my Lord, I may fafely aver, is fo 
true in it-ſelf, and fo well known for 
Truth by the cunning Formaliſts of the 
Age, that they can better bear to have their 
Impoſtures raiPd at, with all the Bitterneſs 
and Vehemence imaginable, than to have 
them touch'd ever ſo gently in this other 
way. They know very well, that as 
Modes and Faſhions, ſo Opinions, tho ever 
ſo ridiculous, are kept up by Solemnity: 
and that thoſe formal Notions which grew 
up probably in an ill Mood, and have WM 
conceiv'd in ſober Sadneſs, are never to 
be remov'd but in a ſober kind of Chear- 
fulneſs, and by a more eaſy and pleaſant 
way of Thought. There is 4 Melancholy 
which accompanies all Enthuſiaſm. Be it 
Love or Religion (for there are Enthuſiaſins 
in both) nothing can put a ſtop to the 
growing miſchief of either, till the Melan- 
choly be remov'd, and the Mind · at liberty 
to hear what can be ſaid againſt the Ridi- 
culouſneſs of an Extreme in either way. 


Ir was heretofore the Wiſdom of ſome 
wiſe Nations, to let People be Fools as 
much as they pleas d, and never to puniſh 


um. 


* Hor, Sat. 10, 
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ſeriouſly what deſery'd only to be laugb'd 
at, and was, after all, beſt cur'd by that 
innocent Remedy. There are certain Hu- 
mours in Mankind, which of neceſſi 

muſt have vent. The Human Mind and 
Body are both of em naturally ſubject to 
Commotions: and as there are ſtrange Fer- 
ments in the Blood, which in many Bodys 
occaſion an extraordinary Diſcharge; ſo in 
Reaſon too, there are heterogeneous Par- 
ticles which muſt be thrown off by Fer- 
mentation. Show'd Phyſicians endeavour 
abſolutely to allay thoſe Ferments of the 
Body, and ſtrike in the Humours which 
diſcover themſelves in ſuch Eruptions, they 
might, inſtead of making a Cure, bid fair 
perhaps to raiſe a Plague, and turn a 
Spring-Ague or an Autumn-Surfeit into an 
epidemical malignant Fever. They are 
certainly as ill Phyſicians in the Boh- 
Politick, who wow'd needs be tampering 
with theſe mental Eruptions ; and under 
the ſpecious pretence of healing this Itch 
of Superſtition, and ſaving Souls from the 
Contagion of Enthuſiaſm, ſhow'd ſet all 
Nature in an uproar, and turn a few inno- 
cent Carbuncles into an Inflammation and 
mortal Gangrene. 


We read * in Hiſtory that PAN, when 


he accompany'd Baccnus in an Expedi- 


tion to the Iadies, found means to ſtrike a 


"ll Polyæni Strateg. libs Io C. Zo 
Terrour 
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Terrour thro a Hoſt of Enemys, by the g.q 2, 
| help of a ſmall Company, whote Chmours Jv 
he manag d to good advantage among the 
echoing Rocks and Caverns of a woody 

Vale. The hoarſe bellowing of the Caves, 

join'd to the hideons aſpect of ſuch dark 

and defart Places, rais'd ſuch a Horror in 

the Enemy, that in this ſtare their Imagina- 

tion help'd *em to hear Voices, and doubt- 

leſs to ſee Forms too, which were more than 
Human: whilſt the Uncertainty of what 

they fear d made their Fear yet greater, 

and ſpread it faſter by implicit Looks than 

any Narration cou d convey it. And this 

was what in aſter- times Men calPd a Pa- 

nick. The Story indeed gives a good Hint 

of the nature of this Paſſion, which can 

hardly be without ſome mixture of Enthu- 

ſiaſm, and Horrors of a ſuperſtitious kind. 


ONE may with good reaſon call ever 
Paſſion Paprick which is rais'd in a * Mul. 
titude, and convey'd by Aſpect, or as it 
were by Contact or Sympathy. Thus po- 
pular Fury may be call'd Panick, when 
the Rage of the People, as we have ſome- 
times known, has put them beyond them- 
ſelves; eſpecially where * Religion has had 
to do. And in this ſtate their very Looks 
are infectious. The Fury flies from Face 
to Face: and the Diſeaſe is no ſooner ſeen 
than caught, They who in a better Situa- 


* Infra, p. 45. and VO L. III. 2. 66. in the Notes. 
tion 
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Sect. 2. tion of Mind have beheld a Multitude un- 
V der the power of this Paſſion, have own'd 
that they ſaw in the Countenances of 
Men ſomething more ghaſtly and terrible 
than at other times is expreſs d on the 
moſt paſſionate occaſions. Such force has 
* Society in ill, as well as in good Paſſions: 
and ſo much ſtronger any Affection is for 
being ſocial and communicative. 


Thus, my Lord, there are many Pa- 
»icks in Mankind, beſides merely that of 
Fear. And thus is Religion alſo Panick ; 
when Enthuſiaſm of any kind gets up; as 
oft, on melancholy occaſions, it will do. 
For Vapors rarrally riſe ; and in bad times 
eſpecially, when the Spirits of Men are 
low, as either in publick Calamitys, or 
during the Unwholeſomneſs of Air or Diet, 
or when Convulſions happen in Nature, 
Storms, Earthquakes, or other amazin 
Prodigys: at this ſeaſon the Panick — 
needs run high, and the Magiſtrate of ne- 
ceſſity give way to it. For to apply a ſe- 
rious Remedy, and bring the Sword, or 
Faſces, as a Cure, muſt make the Caſe 
more melancholy, and increaſe the very 
Caule of the — To forbid Mens 
natural Fears, and to endeavour the over- 

owering them by other Fears, muſt needs 
N a moſt unnatural Method. The Ma- 


* Trifra, p. 110, &c. and VO L. II. p. 100, 106, &c. 
127, &c. 


giſtrate, 
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giſtrate, if he be any Artiſt, ſhou'd have a Sect. 2. 
tler hand; and inſtead of Cauſticks, VV 


Inciſions, and Amputations, ſnou d be uſing 
the ſofteſt Balms ; and with a kind Sym- 

thy entering into the Concern of the 
People, and taking, as it were, their Paſ- 
ſion upon him, ſhou d, when he has ſooth'd 
and ſatisfy d it, endeavour, by chearful 
ways, to divert and heal it. 


T 1s was antient Policy: and hence 
(as a notable Author of our Nation ex- 
ou es it) 'tis neceſſary a People ſhowd 

ve a * Publick Leading in Religion. For 
to deny the Magiſtrate a Worſhip, or take 
away a National Church, is as mere En- 
thuſiaſm as the Notion which ſets up Per- 
ſecution. For why ſhou'd there not be 

ublick Walks, as well as private Gardens ? 
hy not publick Librarys, as well as pri- 
vate Education and Home-Tutors? Bur to 
preſcribe bounds to —_— and Speculation, 
to regulate Mens Apprehenſions and reli- 
you Beliefs or Fears, to ſuppreſs by Vio- 
ence the natural Paſſion of Enthuſiaſm, 
or to endeayour to aſcertain it, or reduce 
it to one Species, or bring it under any 
one Modification, is in truth no better 
Senſe, nor deſerves a better Character, than 
what the + Comedian declares of the like 
Project in the Aﬀair of Love 


— 


* HARRIN GTO. + Ter. Eun. Ack. 1. Sc. i. 
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Sed. 2. —Nihilo plus agas 
Quan ſi des operam ut cum ratione inſanias, 


Nor only the Viſionarys and Enthu. 
fiaſts of all kinds were tolerated, your 
Lordſhip knows, by the Antients; but on 
the other ſide, Philoſophy had as free a 
courſe, and was permitted as a Ballance a- 
ainſt Superſtition. And whilſt ſome Sects, 
fach as the Pythagorean and latter Platonick, 
join'd in with the Superſtition and Enthu- 
ſiaſm of the Times; the Epicurean, the 
Academick, and others, were allowed to uſe 
all the Force of Wit and Raillery againſt 
it. And thus matters were happily bal 
lanc'd; Reaſon had fair Play; Learning 
and Science flouriſh'd. Wonderful was 
the Harmony and Temper which aroſe 
from all theſe Contrarietys. Thus Super- 
ſtition and Enthuſiaſm were mildly treated; 
and being let alone, they never rag'd to 
that degree as to occaſion Bloodſhed, Wars, 
ill Perſecutions and Devaſtations in the World, 
| But a new ſort of Policy, which extends it 
11 ſelf to another World, and conſiders the 
I} future Lives and Happineſs of Men rather 
Jl than the preſent, has made us leap the 
| Bounds of natural Humanity ; and out of 
ui] 

| 


a ſupernatural Charity, has taught us the 
way of plaguing one another moſt deyout- 
ly. It has raisd an * Antipathy which 
no temporal Intereſt cou'd ever do; and 


* VOL, Ul. 5. 59, 60, &c. 80, $1, &c. 


entail'd 
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entail'd upon us a mutual Hatred to all Sect. 2. 
Eternity. And now Uniformity in Opinion SPY 
(a hopeful Project!) is loo d on as the on- 

ly Expedient agai this Evil. The ſaving 

of Souls is now the Heroick Paſſion of 
exalted Spirits; and is become in a manner 

the chief Care of the Magiſtrate, and the 

very End of Government it-ſelf. 


Ir Magiſtracy ſhou'd vouchſafe to in- 


terpoſe thus much in other Sciences, I 


am afraid we ſhou'd have as bad Logick, 
as bad Mathematicks, and in every kind 
as bad Philoſophy, as we oſten have Di- 
vinity, in Countrys where a — Or- 
thodoxy is ſettled by Law. Tis a hard 
matter for a Government to ſettle Wit. 
If it does but keep us ſober and honeſt, 
tis likely we ſhall have as much Ability 
in our ſpiritual as in our temporal Affairs: 
and if we can but be truſted, we ſhall 
have Wit enough to ſave our-ſelves, when 
no prejudice lies in the way. But if Ho- 
neſty and Wit be inſufficient for this ſaving 
Work, *tis in vain for the Magiſtrate to 
meddle with it: fince if he be ever fo 
virtuous or wiſe, he may be as ſoon miſ- 
taken as another Man. I am lure the only 
way to fave Mens Senſe, or preſerve Wit 
at all in the World, is to give Liberty to 
Wir. Now Wit can never have its Li- 
berty, where the Freedom of Raillery is ta- 
ken away: For againſt ſerious Extrava- 

gances 
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Sect. 2. gances and ſplenetick Humours there is 
no other Remedy than this. | 


Wr have indeed full Power over all 
other Modifications of Spleen. We ma 
treat other Enthuſiaſms as we pl 
We may ridicule Love, or Gallantry, or 
Knight-Errantry to the utmoſt ; and we 
find, that in theſe latter days of Wit, the 
Humour of this kind, which was once ſo 
prevalent, is pretty well declin d. The 
Crufades, the reſcuing of Holy Lands, and 
ſuch deyour Gallantrys are in leſs requeſt 
than formerly : But if ſomething of this 
milirant Religion, ſomething of this Soul- 
reſcuing Spirit, and Saint-Errantry pre- 
vails ſtill, we need not wonder, when we 
conſider in how ſolemn a manner we treat 
this Diſtemper, and how prepoſterouſly 
we go about to cure Enthuſiaſm. 


I Can hardly forbear fancying, that 
if we had a fort of Inquiſition, or formal 
Court of Judicature, with grave Officers 
and Judges, erected to reſtrain Poetical 
Licence, and in general to ſuppreſs that 
Fancy and Humour of Verſification; but 
in particular that moſt extravagant Paſſion 
of Love, as it is ſet out by Poets, in its 
Heatheniſh Dreſs of VENus's and Cu- 
pi p's: if the Poets, as Ringleaders and 
Teachers of this Hereſy, were, under 
grievous Penalty s, forbid ro enchant the 

People 
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People by their vein of Rhyming ; and if Sect. 3. 
122 on the other were, un 


der proportionable Penaltys, forbid to 


hearken to any ſuch Charm, or lend their 


Attention to any Love-Tale, ſo much as 
in a Play, a Novel, or a Ballad; we might 


perhaps ſee a new Arcadia ariſing out of 


this heavy Perſecution: Old People and 
Young wou'd be ſeiz'd with a verſifying 
Spirit: We ſhow'd have Field-Conventicles 
of Lovers and Poets: Foreſts wou'd be 
fill'd with romantick Shepherds and Shep- 
herdeſſes; and Rocks reſound with E- 
choes of Hymns and Praiſes offer'd to the 
Powers of O_ = might indeed have 
a fair Chance, this Management, to 
bring back the Shak Train of Heathen 
G and fer our cold Northern Iſland 
burning with as many Altars to Vexus 
and ApOLLo, as were formerly in Cypras, 
Delos, or any of thoſe warmer Grecian 
Climates. | | 


SE C T. HEL 


UT, my Lord, you may perhaps won- 
B der, that having been drawn into fuch 


a ſerious Subject as Religion, I thow'd for- 


get my ſelf ſo far as to give way to Ra#l- 
lery and Humour. I — own, my Lord, 
'tis not merely thro Chance that this has 
happen d. To fay truth, I hardly care fo 
much as to think on this Subject, m_ 

els 
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Sect 3. leſs to write on it, without endeavouring 
to put my-felf in as good Humour as is 
poſſible. People indeed, who can endure 
no middle Temper, but are all Air and 
Humour, know little of the Doubts and 
Scruples of Religion, and are ſafe from 
any immediate Influence of devout Melan- 
choly or Enthuſiaſm; which requires more 
Deliberation and thoughtful Practice to 
fix it-ſelf in a Temper, and grow habi- 
tual, But be the Habit what it will; to 
be deliver'd of it at fo ſad a Coſt as Incon- 
ſiderateneſs, or Madneſs, is what I wou d 
never with to be my Lot. I had rather 
ſtand all Adyentures with 1 than 
endeavour to get rid of the Thoughts of 
it by Diverſion. All I contend for, is to 
think of it in 4 right Humour: and that 
this goes more than half-way towards 
thinking rightly of it, is what I ſhall en- 
deayour to demonſtrate. 


Goop Humour is not only the beſt 
Security againſt Ezthuſia/m, but the beſt 
Foundation of Piet) and true Religion: 
For if right Thoughts and worthy Ap- 
prehenſions of the Supreme Being, are 
fundamental to all true Worſhip and Ado- 
ration ; —_—— than — that we 
ſhall never miſcarry in this reſpect, exc 
thro ill Humour —__ Noch beſile 
ill Humour, either natural or forc'd, can 


bring a Man to think ſeriouſly chat the 
World 
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World is govern'd by any deviliſh or ma- Sect. 3. 
licious Power. I very much queſtion whe- "CV 
ther any thing, beſides ill Humour, can be 

the Cauſe of Atheiſm. For there are fo 

many Arguments to perſuade a Man in 
Humour, that, in the main, all things are 

kindly and well diſpos d, that one wou'd 

think it impoſſible for him to be ſo far out 

of conceit with Affairs, as to imagine the: 

all ran at adventures; and that the World, 

as venerable and wiſe a Face as it carry'd, 

had neither Senſe nor Meaning in it. This 
however I am perſuaded of, that nothing 

beſide ill Humour can give us dreadful or 

ill Thoughts of a Supreme Manager. No- | 
thing can perſuade us of Sullenneſs or 
Sourneſs in ſuch a Being, beſide the actual 
fore-feeling of ſomewhat of this kind with- 
in our- ſelves: and if we are afraid of bring- 
ing good Humour into Religion, or think- 
ing with Freedom and Pleaſantneſs on ſuch 
a Subject as Gop ; 'tis becauſe we con- 
ceiye the Subject ſo like our-ſelves, and 
can hardly have a Notion of Majeſty and 
Greatneſß, without Statelineff and Moroſeneſs 
accompanying it. 


Trx1s, however, is the juſt Reverſe of 
that Character, which we own to be moſt 
aivinely Good, when we ſee it, as we ſome- 
times do, in Men of higheſt Power amon 
us. If they paſs for truly Good, we dare 
treat them freely, and are ſure they will 

Vol. 1. C not 
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Sect. 3. not be diſpleas d with this Liberty. They 
are doubly Gainers by this Goodneſs of 
theirs. For the more they are ſearch'd 
into, and familiarly examin'd, the more 
their Worth appears; and the Diſcoverer, 
charm'd with his Succels, eſteems and loves 
more than ever, when he has prov'd this 
additional Bounty in his Superiour, and re- 
flects on that Candour and Generoſity he 
has experienc d. Your Lordſhip knows 
more perhaps of this Myſtery than any- 
one. How elſe ſhowd you have been ſo 
belov'd in Power, and out of Power fo 


adher'd to, and ſtill more beloy'd ? 


A > ad a # * 


TAN Heaven! there are even in 
our own Age ſome ſuch Examples. In 
former Ages there have been many ſuch. 
We have known mighty Princes, and even 
Emperors of the World, who cou'd bear 
unconcernedly not only the free Cenſure 
of their Actions, but the moſt ſpiteful Re- 
proaches and Calumnys, even to their 
tzces. Some perhaps _ wiſh there had 
never been ſuch Examples found in Hea- 
theus: but more eſpecially, that the occa- 
ſion had never been given by Chriſtians. 
*Twas more the Misfortune indeed of 
Mankind in general, than of Chriſtians in 
particular, that ſome of the earlier Roman 
Emperors were ſuch Monſters of Tyran- 
ny, and began a Perſecution, not on reli- 
gious Men merely, but on all who were 


luſpected 
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ſuſpected of Worth or Virtue. What cow'd Sect. 3. 
have been a higher Honour or Advantage. 


to Chriſtianity, than to be perſecuted by 
a NERO? Bur better Princes, who came 
after, were perſuaded to remit theſe ſevere 

Courſes. Tis true, the Magiſtrate might 
_ poſſibly have been furpriz'd with the new- 
neſs of a Notion, which he might pretend, 
perhaps, did not only deſtroy the Sacred- 
neſs of his Power, but treated him and all 
Men as profane, impious, and damn'd, who 
enter'd not into certain particular Modes 
of Worſhip ; of which there had been for- 
merly ſo many thouſand inſtituted, all of 
'em compatible and ſociable till that time. 
However, ſuch was the Wiſdom of ſome 
ſucceeding Miniſtrys, that the edge of 
Perſecution was much abated; and even 
that * Prince, who was eſteem' d the grea- 
teſt Enemy of the Chriſtian Sect, and who 
himſelf had been educated in it, was a 
great Reſtrainer of Perſecution, and wou'd 
allow of nothing further than a Reſump- 
tion of Church-Lands and publick Schools, 
without any attempt on the Goods or Per- 
ſons even of thoſe who branded the State- 
Religion, and made a Merit of affronting 
the publick Worſhip. 


'T1s well we have the a— of a 
facred Author in our Religion, to aſſure us, 


* See VOL, III. p. 87, 88, 89. in the Notes. 
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Sect. 3. that the Spirit of * Love and Humanity is 
LV aboye that of Martyrs. Otherwiſe, one 


might be a little ſcandaliz'd, perhaps, ar 
the Hiſtory of many of our primitive Con- 
feſſors and Martyrs, even according to our 
own accounts. There is hardly now in 
the World ſo good a Chriſtian (if this be 
indeed the Mark of a good one) who, if 
he happen'd to live at Conſtantinople, or 
elſewhere under the Protection of the 
Tarks, wow'd think it fitting or decent to 

ive any Diſturbance to their Moſque- 
Worſhip: And as good Proteſtants, my 
Lord, as you and I are, we ſhou'd conſider 
him as little better than a rank Enthuſiaſt, 
who, out of Hatred to the Romiſh Idola- 
try, thowd, in time of high Maſs (where 
Maſs perhaps was by Law eſtabliſn'd) in- 
terrupt the Prieſt with Clamours, or fall 
foul on his Images and Relicks. 


Tarxs are ſome, it ſeems, of our 
2 Brethren, the French Proteſtants, 
lately come among us, who are mightily 
raken with this Primitive way. They 
have ſet a-foot the Spirit of Martyrdom 
to a wonder in their own Country ; and 
they long to be trying it here, if we will 
give 'em leave, and afford 'em the Occa- 
ſion: that is to ſay, if we will only do *em 
the Favour to hang or impriſon em; if we 


IO 
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will 
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will only be ſo obliging as to break their Sect. 3. 
Bones for em, after their Country faſhion, WV 


blow up their Zeal, and ſtir a-freſh the 
Coals of Perſecution. But no ſuch Grace 
can they hitherto obtain of us. So hard- 
hearted we are, that notwithſtanding their 
own Mob are willing to beſtow kind 


Blows upon em, and fairly ſtone em now 


and then in the _- Street; tho the Prieſts 
of their own Nation wou'd gladly give 
em their defir'd Diſcipline, and are earneſt 
to light their probationary Fires for em; 
we Engliſh Men, who are Maſters in our 
own Country, will not ſuffer the Enthu- 
ſiaſts to be thus us d. Nor can we be ſu 

pos d to act thus in envy to their Phenix- 
Sect, which it ſeems has riſen out of the 
Flames, and wou'd willingly grow to be a 
new Church by the ſame manner of Pro- 
pagation as the old-one, whoſe Seed was 


truly ſaid to be from the Blood of the Mar- 
yrs. 


BuT how barbarous ſtill, and more than 
heatheniſhly cruel, are we tolerating Eng- 
liſh Men! For, not contented to deny 
theſe Propheſying Enthuſiaſts the Honour 
of a Perſecution, we have deliver'd *em 
over to the cruelleſt Contempt in the 
World. I am told, for certain, that they 
are at * this very time the Subject of a 


— — 


* Viz. Anno 1707. 
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Sect. 3. choice Droll or Puppet-Show at Barr" lemy. 
pair. There, doubtleſs, their ſtrange 
Voices and involuntary Agitations ug N 
mirably well acted, by the Motion of I 
Wires, and Inſpiration of Pipes. For the 3 
Bodys of the Prophets, in their State of 
Prophecy, being not in their own power, 
but (as they ſay themſelves) mere paſſive 
Organs, actuated by an exteriour Force, 
have nothing natural, or reſembling real 
Life, in any of their Sounds or Motions: 
ſo that how aukardly ſoever a Puppet- 
Show may imitate * Actions, it muſt 
needs repreſent this Paſſion to the Life. 
And whilſt Bart'lemp-Fair is in poſſeſſion 
of this Privilege, I dare ſtand Security to 
our National Church, that no Sect of En- 
thuſiaſts, no new Venders of Prophecy or 
Miracles, ſhall ever get the ſtart, or pur 
her to the trouble of trying her Strength 
with 'em, in any Caſe. | 


Happ it was for us, that when Po- 
pery had got poſſeſſion, Smithfield was us'd 
in a more tragical way, Many of our firſt 
Reformers, *tis fear'd, were little better 
than Enthuſiaſts; and God knows whe— 
ther a Warmth of this kind did not conſi- 
derably help us in throwing off that ſpiri- 
tual Tyranny. So that had not the Pricſts, 
as is uſual, prefer'd the love of Blood to 
all other Paſſions, they might in a merrier 
way, perhaps, have evaded the greateſt 

Force 
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Force of our reforming Spirit. I never Sect. 3. 
heard that the antient Heathens were ſo SWV 
well advis'd in their ill Purpoſe of ſup- 


preſſing the Chriſtian Religion in its firſt 
Riſe, as to make uſe, at any time, of this 
Bart'lemy-Fair Method. But this I am per- 
ſuaded of, that had the Truth of the Goſ- 
pel been any way ſurmountable, they 
wou'd have bid much fairer for the ſilen- 
cing it, if they had choſen to bring our pri- 
mitive Founders upon the Stage in a plea- 
lanter way than that of Bear-Skins and 
Pitch-Barrels. 


THE 2 were naturally a very * clou- 
dy People, and wow'd endure little Rail- 
lery in any thing; much leſs in what be- 
long d to any Religious Doctrines or Opi- 
nions. Religion was loo d upon with a 
ſallen Eye; and Hanging was the only 
Remedy they cou d preſcribe for any thing 
which look'd like ſetting up a new Revela- 
tion, The ſovereign Argument was, Cru- 
cify, Crucify., But with all their Malice 
and Inveteracy to our Saviour, and his 
Apoſtles after him, had they but taken the 
Fancy to act ſuch Puppet-Shows in his 
Contempt, as at this hour the Papiſts are 
acting in his Honour; I am apt to think 


* Our Author having been cenſur d for this and ſome fol- 
lowing Paſſages concerning the Jews, the Reader is refer'd to 
the Notes and Citations in VO I. III. 5. 53, 4, 5, 6. And, 
d. 115, 115, &c. See alſo below, p. 292, 283. 5 
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Sect. 3. they might poſſibly have done our Re- 
gion more harm, than by all their other 
ways of Severity. == 


I BEL1E VE our great and learned Apo- 
ſtle found leis * Advantage from the eaſy 
Treatment of his Athenian Antagoniſts, 
than from the ſurly and curſt Spirit of the 
moſt perſecuting Fewiſh Citys. He made 
leſs Improvement of the Candour and Ci- 
_ of his Roman Judges, than of the 
Zeal of the Synagogue, and Vehemence 
of his National Priefts Tho when I con- 
ſider this Apoſtle as appearing either be- 
fore the witty Athenians, or before a Ro- 
man Court of Judicature, in the Preſence 
of their great Men and Ladys, and ſee 
how handiomly he . + himſelf 
ro the Apprehenſions and. Temper of thoſe 
politer People: I do not find that he de- 
clines the way of Mit or good Humour; 
but, without Suſpicion of his Cauſe, is wil- 
= generouſly to commit it to this Proof, 
and try it againſt the Sharpneſs of any 
Ridicule which might be offer'd. 


Bur tho the Jews were never pleag'd to 
try their Wit or Malice this way againſt 


* What Advantage he made of his Sufferings, and how pa- 
thetically his Bonds and Stripes were ſet to view, and often 
pleaded by him, to raiſe his Character, and advance the Intereſt 
of Chriſtianity, any one who reads his Epiſtles, and is well 
acquainted with his Manner and Stile, may eaſily obſerve. 

our 
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our Saviour or his Apoſtles; the irreligious Sect. 3. 
— of the Heathens had try'd it lo 
| r 


e againſt the beft Doctrines and be 
Characters of Men which had eyer ariſen 
amongſt *em. Nor did this prove in the 
end any Injury, but on the contrary the 
higheſt Advantage to thoſe very Charac- 
ters and Dodrines, which, having ſtood 
the Proof, were found ſo ſolid and juſt. 
The divineſt Man who had ever appear'd 
in the Heathen World, was in the heighr 
of witty Times, — the wittieſt of 
all Poets, moſt abominably ridicuPd, in a 
whole Comedy writ and acted on ſe. 
But ſo far was this from _— is Re- 
putation, or ſuppreſſing his Philoſophy, 
that they each increas'd the more for it; 
and he apparently grew to be more the 
Envy of other Teachers. He was not only 
contented to be ridicuPd ; but, that he 
might help the Poet as much as poſſible, 
he preſented himſelf —_ in the Thea- 
ter; that his real Figure (which was no ad- 
vantageous one) might be compar'd with 
that which the witty Poet had brought 
as his Repreſentative on the Stage. Such 
was his good Humour! Nor cou'd there 
be in the world a greater Teſtimony of 
the invincible Goodneſs of the Man, or a 
greater Demonſtration, that there was no 
Impoſture either in his Character or Opi- 
nions. For that Impoſture ſhowd dare 
luſtain the Encounter of a grave Enemy, is 
no 
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Sect. 4. no wonder. A ſolemn Attack, ſhe knows, 
s not of ſuch danger to her. There is 
nothing ſhe abhors or dreads like Pleaſant. 


neſs and good Humour. 


e. Iv. 


| * 

IN SHorT, my Lord, the melancholy 

way of treating Religion is that which, 
cnc to my Apprehenſion, renders it 
ſo tragical, and is the occaſion of its act. 
ing in reality ſuch diſmal Tragedys in the 
World. And my Notion is, that provi- 
ded we treat Religion with good Man- 
ners, we can never uſe too much good Hu- 
mour, or examine it with too much Free- 
dom and Familiarity. For, if it be genuine 
and ſincere, it will not only ſtand the 
Proof, but thrive and gain Advantage from 
hence: if it be ſpurious, or mix d with 
any Impoſture, it will be detected and 
expos'd. 


THe melancholy way in which we have 
been taught Religion, makes us unapt to 
think of it in good Humour. Tis in Ad- 
verſity chiefly, or in ill Health, under Af- 
fliction, or Diſturbance of Mind, or Diſ- 
compoſure of Temper, that we have re- 
courſe to it. Tho in reality we are never 
ſo unfit to think of it as at ſuch a heavy 
and dark Hour. We can never be fit to 
contemplate any thing above us, when 

we 
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we are in no condition to look into our- Seq, 43. 
ſelves, and calmly examine the Temper of VV 
our own Mind and Paſſions. For then ir 

is we ſee Wrath, and Fury, and Revenge, 

and Terrors in the DEIT Y; when we are 

full of Diſturbances and Fears within, and 

have, by Sufferance and Anxiety, loſt ſo 

much of the natural Calm and Eaſineſs of 

our Temper. 


We muſt not only be in ordinary good 
Humour, but in the beſt of Humours, 
and in the ſweeteſt, kindeſt Diſpoſition 
of our Lives, to underſtand well what 
true Goodneſf is, and what thoſe Attri- 
bates imply, which we aſcribe with ſuch 
Applauſe and Honour to the DEI Y. We 
al then be able to ſee beſt, whether 
thoſe Forms of Juſtice, thoſe Degrees of 
Puniſhment, that Temper of Reſentment, 
and thoſe Meaſures of Offence and Indig- 
| nation, which we vulgarly ſuppoſe in Go p, 
are ſutable to thoſe original Ideas of Good- 
neſs, which the fame Divine Being, or 
Nature under him, has implanted in us, 
and which we muſt neceſſarily preſuppoſe, 
in order to give him Praiſe or Honour in 
any kind. This, my Lord, is the Secu- 
rity againſt all Superſtition : To remem- 
ber, that there is nothing in Gop but 
what is Godlike ; and that He is either 
not at all, or truly and perfectly Good. But 
when we are afraid to uſe our Reaſon 

| | freely, 
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Set. 4. freely, even on that very Queſtion, © Whe. 


ether He really be, or not 


* we then 
actually preſume him bad, and flatly con- 
tradict that pretended Character of Good- 
neſs and Greatneſs ; whilſt we diſcover 
this Miſtruſt of his Temper, and fear his 
Anger and Reſentment, in the caſe of this 
Freedom of INQUIRY. | 


Wx have a notable Inſtance of this Free- 
dom in one of our ſacred Authors. As pa- 
tient as Jos is faid to be, it cannot be Ne. 
ny*d that he makes bold enough with Goo, 
and takes his Providence roundly to task. 
His Friends, indeed, plead hard with him, 
and uſe all Arguments, right or wrong, to 
_ up Objections, and ſet the Affairs of 

rovidence upon an equal foot. They 
make a merit of ſaying all the Good they 
can of Go p, at the very ſtretch of their 
Reaſon, and ſometimes quite beyond it. 
But this, in Jos's opinion, is * flattering 
Go p, accepting of Go p's Perſon, and even 
mocking him. And no wonder. For, what 
merit can there be in believing Go p, or 
his Providence, upon frivolous and weak 
grounds? What Virtue in aſſuming an 
Opinion contrary to the appearance of 
Things, and reſolving to hear nothing 
which may be ſaid againſt it? Excellent 
Character of the God of Truth! that he 
ſhou'd be offended at us, for having refus'd 


* Chap. xiii. ver. 7, 8, 9, & 10. 


to 
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to put the lye n our Underſtandings, Sect. 
as Eck as 1 us ay ; and be fatisfy'd with WV 
us for having believ'd, at a venture, and 
ainſt our Reaſon, what might have been 
* greateſt Falſhood in the world, for any 
thing we cou'd bring as a Proof or Evi- 
dence to the contrary ! 


IT is impoſlible that any beſides an ill- 
natur d Man can with againſt the Being of 
aGop: for this is wiſhing againſt the Pub- 
lick, and even againſt one's private Good 
too, if rightly underſtood. But if a Man 
has not any ſuch Ill-will to ſtifle his Belief, 
he muſt have ſurely an unhappy Opinion of 
Gov, and believe him not ſo good by far 
as he knows Himſelf to be, if he imagines 
that an impartial Uſe of his Reaſon, in any 
matter of Speculation whatſoever, can 
make him run any risk Hereafter ; and that 
a mean Denial of his Reaſon, and an Affecta- 
tion of Belief in any Point too hard tor his 
Underſtanding, can intitle him to any Fa- 
your.in another World. This is being H- 
cophants in Religion, mere Paraſites of De- 
votion. Tis uſing Gop as the crafty | 
* Beggars uſe thoſe they addreſs to, when 
they are ignorant of their Quality. The 
Novices amongſt em may innocently come | 
out, perhaps, with a Good Sir! or a Good 
Forſooth! But with the old Stagers, no BN 
matter whom they meet in a Coach, 'tis 


| VOI. III. p. 125, 6, 7, 8. 


always 
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Sect. 4. always Good your Honour ! or Good your 
WY V Lordſhip ! or your Ladyſhip! For if there 


ſhou'd be really a Lord in the caſe, we 
ſhowd be undone (ſay they) for want of 

iving the Title: But if the Party ſhow'd 
bo no Lord, there wou'd be no Offence ; 
it wow'd not be ill taken, 


ANp thus it is in Religion. We are 
highly concern'd how to beg right; and 
think all depends upon hitting the Title, 
and making 4 good Gueſff, Iis the mot 
beggarly Refuge imaginable, which is ſo 
mightily cry*d up, and ſtands as a great 
Maxim with many able Men; “ That they 
« ſhou'd ſtrive to have Faith, and believe 
to the utmoſt : becauſe if, after all, there 
« be nothing in the matter, there will be 
« no harm in being thus deceiv'd; but if 
there be any thing, it will be fatal for 
„them not to have believ'd to the full. 
But they are fo far miſtaken, that whilſt 
they have this Thought, 'tis certain they 
can never believe either to their Satisfac- 
tion and Happineſs in this World, or with 
any advantage of Recommendation to 
another. For beſides that our Reaſon, 
which knows the Cheat, will never reſt 
thorowly fatisfy'd on ſuch a Bottom, but 
turn us often a- drift, and toſs us in a Sea 
of Doubt and Perplexiry ; we cannot but 
actually grow worſe in our Religion, and 
entertain a worſe Opinion ſtill of a Supreme 

DEIT V/, 
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Dir v, Whilſt our Belief is founded on Sect. 4. 
ſo injurious a Thought of him. WW 


To love the Publick, to ſtudy univer- 
ſal Good, and to promote the Intereſt of 
the whole World, as far as lies within our 
power, is ſurely the Height of Goodneſs, 
and makes that Temper which we call 
Divine, In this Temper, my Lord, (for 
ſurely you ſhowd know it well) 'tis natu- 
ral for us to wiſh that others ſhou'd par- 
take with us, by being conyinc'd of the 
Sincerity of our Example. *Tis natural 
for us to wiſh our Merit ſhou'd be known; 

articularly, if it be our fortune to have 
tery'd a Nation as a good Miniſter ; or as 
ſome Prince, or Father of a Country, to 
have render'd happy a conſiderable Part of 
Mankind under our Care. Bur if it hap- 

nd, that of this number there ſhou'd 
ſome ſo ignorantly bred, and of ſo re- 
mote a Province, as to have lain out of 
the hearing of our Name and Actions; or 
hearing of em, ſhowd be ſo puzzPd with 
odd and contrary Storys told up and down 
concerning us, that they knew not what 
to think, whether there were really in the 
World any ſuch Perſon as our-ſelf: Showd 
we not, in good truth, be ridiculous to 
take offence at this? And ſhow'd we not 
= for extrayagantly moroſe and ill- 
umour'd, if inſtead of treating the mat- 
ter % Railſery, we ſhou'd think in carneſt 
| of 


38 | 
Sect. 5. of revenging our-ſelves on the offendi 
I Partys, 4 out of their ruſtick — 
rance, ill Judgment, or Incredulity, had 
detracted from our Renown? ? 
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How ſhall we ſay then? Does it really 
deſerve Praiſe, to be thus concern'd about 
it? Is the doing Good for Glory's ſake, fo 
divine a thing? or, Is it not diviner, to do 
Good even where it may be thought inglo- 
rious, even to the Ingrateful, and to thoſe 
who are wholly infenſible of the Good 
they receive? How comes it then, that 
what is ſo divine in us, ſhou'd loſe its Cha- 
racer in the Divine Being? And that ac- 
cording as the DEI x is repreſented to us, 
he ſhou'd more reſemble the weak, * wo- 
maniſh, and impotent part of our Nature, 
than the generous, manly, and divine ? 


n . 


NE wou'd think, my Lord, it were 
in reality no hard thing to know our 
own Weakneſſes at firſt ſight, and dif- 
tinguiſh the Features of human Frailty, 
with which we are ſo well acquainted, 


One wov'd think it were eaſy to under- 


ſtand, that Provocation and Offence, An- 
ger, Revenge, Jealouſy in point of Ho- 
nour or Power, Loye of Fame, Glory, 
and the like, belong only ro limited Be- 


* ira, p. 331. And VOL, III. p. 306. 


ings 


-- - << hates.” ao 
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ings, and are neceſſarily excluded a Being Sect. 5. 
which is perfect and univerſal. But if we WV 
have never ferttPd with our-ſelves any 
Notion of what is morally excellent ; or if 
we cannot truſt to that Reaſon which 
tells us, that nothing beſide what is ſo, can 
have place in the DEIT Y; we can nei- 
ther truſt to any —_ which others relate 
of him, or which he himſelf reveals to us. 
We muſt be fatisfy*d before-hand, that he 
is good, and cannot deceive us. Without 
this, there can be no real religious Faith, 
or Confidence. Now, if there be really 
ſomething previous to Revelation, ſome 
antecedent Demonſtration of Reaſon, to 
aſſure us that Gop , and withal, that 
he is /o good as not to deceive us; the 
lame Reaſon, if we will truſt to it, will 
demonſtrate to us, that God is /o good, 
as to exceed the very beſt of us i Good- 
neſs. And after this manner we can have 
no Dread or Suſpicion to render us unealy : 
for it is Malice only, and not Goodneſs, 
which can make us afraid. 


THERE is an odd way of reaſoning, 
but in certain Diſtempers of Mind very 
lovereign to thoſe who can apply it; 
and it is this: “ There can be no Malice 
but where Intereſts are oppos'd. A 
* univerſal Being can have no Intereſt 
a 8 and therefore can have no 
„Malice.“ If there be a general Mind, 

Vol. 1. D it 
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Sect. 5.it can have no particular Intereſt : But 
Uthe general Good, or Good of the Whole, 


and its own private Good, muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be one and the ſame. It can in- 
tend nothing beſides, nor aim at any 
thing beyond, nor be provok d to any 
thing contrary. So that we have onl 

to conſider, whether there be really ſuc 

a thing as « Mind which has relation to the 
Whole, or not. For if nnhappily there be 
no Mind, we may comfort our ſelves, 
however, that Nature has zo Malice: If 
there be really 2 MIND, we may reſt 
iatisfy*d, that it is the beſt-natur'd one in 
the World. The laſt Cale, one wou'd ima- 
gine, ſhou'd be the moſt comfortable; 
and the Notion of a common Parent les 
frightful than that of forlorn Nature, and 
a fatherleſs World. Tho, as Religion ſtands 
amongſt us, there are many good People 
who wou'd have leſs Fear in being thus 
exposd ; and wou'd be eaſier, perhaps, 
in their Minds, if they were aflur*d'they 
had only mere Chance to truſt to. For 


no body trembles to think there ſhou'd 


be zo God; but rather, that there ſbon d 
be one. This however wou'd be other- 
wile, if Deity were thought as kindly 
of as Humanity; and we cou'd be per- 
ſuaded to believe, that if there really 
was a Gov, the higheſt Goodneſs muſt of 


neceſſity belong to him, without an - 
| e 
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thoſe # Defects of Paſſion, thoſe Mean- Sect. 5. 
neſſes and Imperfections which we ac. 
knowledg ſuch in our-ſelves, which as good 
Men we endeayour all we can to be ſu- 
perior to, and which we find we every day 
conquer as we grow better. 


MErHIN ks, my Lord, it wou'd be 
well for us, if before F we aſcended into 
the higher Regions of Divinity, we wou'd 
youchlafe to deſcend a little into o#vr- 
ſelves, and beſtow ſome poor Thoughts 
upon 8 honeſt Morals, When we had 
once look'd into our-ſelyes, and diſtin- 
guiſt'd well the nature of our own Af- 
ſections, we ſhou'd probably be fitter 
Judges of the Divineneſs of a Character, 
and diſcern better what Affections were 
ſutable or unſutable to 4 perfect Being. 
We might then underſtand how to love, 
and praiſe, when we had acquir'd ſome 
conſiſtent Notion of what was laudable or 
lovely, Otherwiſe we might chance to do 
Goo little Honour, when we intended 
him the moſt. For 'tis hard to imagine 
what Honour can ariſe to the DEIT x 


7 — 


* For my own part, ſays honeſt PLUTA R e H, Thad ra- 
ther Men ſhou'd ſay of me, © That there neither is, nor ever 
vas, ſuch a one as PLUTARCH}” than they ſhou'd ſay, 
“ There was a PLUT ARCH, an unſteddy, changeable, ea- 
© ſily provokable, and revengeful Man; "Arjewnr@®- d 
ho Maden; wtens e deſu, puxegavr@, & c. Plu- 
tarch de Superſtitione. See VO L. III. p. 127. 

T VOI. III. p. 37. and 202, 203. in the Notes, 
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Set. 5. from the Praiſes of Creatures, who are 
GU YV unable to diſcern what is Praiſe-worthy or 


Excellent in their own Kind, 


| Is a Muſician were cry'd up to the 
Skys by a certain Set of People who had 
no Ear in Muſick, he wou' d ſurely be put 
to the bluſh; and cow'd hardly, with a 
ood Countenance, accept the Beneyo. 
— of his Auditors, till they had ac- 
quir'd a more competent Apprehenſion of 
him, and cou'd by thgir own Senſes find 
out ſomething really good in his Perfor- 
mance, Till this were brought abour, 
there wow'd be little Glory in the caſe ; 
and the Muſician, tho ever ſo vain, wou'd 
have little reaſon to be contented. 


Tarxty who affe& Praiſe the moſt, had 
rather not be taken notice of, than be im- 
pertinently applauded. I know not how 
it comes about, that HE who is ever ſaid 
to do Good the moſt diſintereſtedly, ſhou d 
be thought deſirous of being prais'd fo 
laviſhly, and be ſuppos'd to ſet fo high 
a Rate upon ſo cheap and low a Thing, 
as ignorant Commendation and forc'd Ap- 


plauſe. | 


*T is not the ſame with Goodneſs as 
with other Qualitys, which we may un- 
| derſtand very well, and yet not poſſeſs. 
We may haye an excellent Ear in m_ 
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without being able ro perform in any Se. 6. 
kind. We may judg well of Poetry, with. 


out being Poets, or poſſeſſing the leaſt of 
a Poetick Vein: But we can have no to- 
lerable Notion of Goodneſs, without being 
tolerably good. So that if the Praiſe of a 
Divine Being be ſo great a part of his Wor- 
ſhip, we ſhou'd, methinks, learn Goodpeſs, 
were it for nothing elſe than that we might 
learn, in ſome tolerable manner, how to 
ay For the praiſe of Goodneſs from an 
unſound hollow Heart, muſt — make 
the greateſt Diſſonance in the world. 


SECT. Vl. 


OTH ER Reaſons, my Lord, there 

are, why this plain home-ſpun Phi- 
loſophy, of looking into our-ſelves, may 
do us wondrous Service, in rectifying our 
Errors in Religion. For there is a fort of 
Enthuſiaſm of ſecond hand. And when 
Men find no original Commotions in them- 
lelves, no prepoſſeſſing Panick which be- 
witches 'em; they are apt ſtill, by the 
Teſtimony of others, to be impos'd on, 
and led credulouſly into the Belief of ma- 
ny falſe Miracles. And this Habit may 
make 'em variable, and of a very incon- 
ſtant Faith, eaſy to be carry'd ny with 
every Wind of Doctrine, and addicted to 
every upſtart Sect or Superſtition. But the 
knowledg of our Paſſions in their very 
D 3 Seeds, 
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Sect. 6. Seeds, the meaſuring well the Growth and 

SY V Progreſs of Enthuſiaſm, and the judging 
rightly of its natural Force, and what 
command it has over our very * Senſes, 
may teach us to _ more ſucceſsfully 
thaſe Deluſions which come arm'd with the 
ſpecious Prerext of moral Certainty, and 
Matter of Fatt. 


Tux new propheſying Sect, I made 
mention of above, pretend, it ſeems, a- 
mong many other Miracles, to have had a 
moſt ſignal one, ated premeditately, and 
with warning, before many hundreds of 
People, who actually give Teſtimony to 
the Truth of it. But I wow'd only ask, 
Whether there were preſent, among thoſe 
hundreds, any one Perſon, who having 
never been of their Sect, or addicted to 
their Way, will give the ſame Teſtimony 
with them? I muſt not be contented to 
ask, Whether ſuch a one had been wholly 
free of that particular Enthuſiaſm ? bur, 
Whether, before that time, he was eſteem'd 
of ſo found a Judgment, and clear a Head, 
as to be wholly free of Melancholy, and 
in all likelihood incapable of all Enthu- 
ſiaſm beſides? For otherwiſe, the Parick 
may have been caught; the Evidence of 
the Senſes loſt, as in a Dream; and the 
Imagination ſo inflam'd, as in a moment to 


— 


* VOL. III. p. 39, 40. & 66, 67, 68, 
have 
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have burnt up every Particle of Judgment Sect. 6. 
and Reaſon, The combuſtible Matters lie WW 


prepar'd within, and ready to take fire ar 
2 Spark; but chiefly in a * Multitude ſeiz d 
with the ſame Spirit. No wonder if the 
Blaze ariſes ſo of a ſudden; when innume- 
rable Eyes glow with the Paſſion, and 
heaving Brealts are labouring with Inſpira- 
tion: When not the Aſpect only, but the 
very Breath and Exhalations of Men are 
infectious, and the * Diſeaſe im- 
parts it-lelf by inſenſible Tranſpiration. 
Iam not a Divine good enough to reſolve 
what Spirit that was which prov'd ſo 
catching among the antient Prophets, that 
even the profane F SAuL was taken by it. 
But I learn from Holy Scripture, that there 
was the + evil, as well as the good Spirit of 
Prophecy. And I find by D Expe- 
rience, as well as by all Hiſtorys, Sacred 
and Profane, that the Operation of this 
Spirit is every where the ag as to the 
bodily Organs, . 

A GENTLEMAN who has writ lately 
in defence of revivd Prophecy, and has 
ſince fallen himſelf into the propherick Ex- 
74%, tells us, “ Thar the antient Prophets 
had the Spirit of Gop upon them un- 
der Extaſy, with divers ſtrange Geſtures 


— 


* VOL, III. 2. 68. in the Notes. 
+ See 1 Kings ck. Xxii. ver. 20, &* 2 Chron. ch. xviii. 
ver. 19, Cc. And VO L. III. p. 116, 117. 
D 4 &« of 
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Sect. 6. K of Body denominating them Madmen, 
s cor Enthuſiaſts) as appears evidently, 


« ſays he, in the Inſtances of Bar aan, 
« Saur, DAVID, EZEKIEL, DANIEr, 
« c. And he proceeds to juſtify this 
by the Practice of the Apoſtolick Times, 
and by the Regulation which the * Apoſtle 
himſelf applies to theſe ſeemingly irregu- 
lar Gifts, ſo frequent and ordinary (as our 
Author pretends) in the primitive Church, 
on the firſt riſe and ſpreading of Chriſti- 
anity. But I leave it to him to make the 
Reſemblance as well as he can between his 
own and the Apoſtolick way. I only 
know, that the Symptoms he deſcribes, 
and which himſelf (poor Gentleman !) la- 
bours under, are as Heatheniſh as he can 
poſſibly pretend them to be Chriſtian. And 
when I faw him lately under a» Agitation 
(as they call it) uttering Prophecy in a 
pompous Latiz Stile, of which, our of his 
Extaſy, it ſeems, he is wholly incapable; 
it brought into my Mind the Latin Poet's 
3 — of the 818 IL, whole Agonys 
were ſo perfectly like theſe. 


+ ——Suabitd non vultus, non color unus, 
Non compte manſere come ; ſed pettus 


anhelum, 
Et rabie fera corda tument; majorque 
vidert 
* x1 Cor. ch. xiv. + Virg. En. lib. 6. 


Nec 
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Nec mortale ſonans : afflata eſt Numine Sect. 6. 
quando «© | WWW 
Jam propiore Det — 


And again, preſently aſter: 


— Immanis in antro 

Bacchatur Vates, magnum ſi pectore poſſit 

Excuſſiſſe Deum: tanto magis Ille fatigat 

Os rabidum, fera corda domans, FIN GI T- 
QUE PRE EN DO. N 


Which is the very Stile of our experienc'd 
Author.“ For the Inſpir'd (ſays he) un- 

4 dergo a Probation, wherein the Spirit, 
« by frequent Agitations, forms the Organs, 
« ordinarily for a Month or two before 
& Utterance.” 


Tart Roman Hiſtorian, ſpeaking of a 
moſt horrible Enthufialm which broke our 
in Ro uE long before his days, deſcribes 
this Spirit of Prophecy; Viros, velut mente 
capta, cum jactatione fanatica corporis vatici- 
mari, Liv. 39. The deteſtable things which 
are further related of theſe Enthuſiaſts, I 
wou'd not willingly tranſcribe : but the Se- 
nate's mild Decree in fo execrable a Caſe, I 
can't omit copying; being ſatisfy'd, that 
tho your Lordſhip has read it before naw, 

you can read it again and again with admi- 
ration: Iz reliquum deinde (ſays Livy) S. C. 
cautum et, &c. Si quis tale ſacrum folerne 
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Sect. 6. & neceſſarium duceret, nec ſine Religione & 
piaculo ſe id omittere poſſe; apud Pretorem 
Urbanum profiteretur : Prætor Senat um con- 
ſuleret. Si ei permiſſum eſſet, cum in Senatu 
centum non minus eſſent, ita id ſacrum face. 
ret; dum ne plus quinque ſacrificio intereſ= 
ſent, neu qua pecunia communis, neu quis 


Magiſter ſacrorum, aut Sacerdos eſſet. 


| So neceſſary it is to give way to this 
| Diſtemper of Enthuſiaſm, that even that 
| Philoſopher who bent the whole Force of 
his Philoſophy againſt Superſtition, appears 
| to have left room for viſionary Fancy, 
| and to have indirectly tolerated Enthu- 
| ſiaſm. For it is hard to imagine, that one 

N E who had fo little religious Faith as Epi- 
| 


cukus, ſhowd have ſo vulgar a Credu- 
lity, as to believe thoſe accounts of Ar- 
mys and Caſtles in the Air, and ſuch viſio- 
nary Phænomena. Vet he allows them; 
and then thinks to ſolve 'em by his Eflu- 
via, and Aerial Looking- lalſes and I 
know not what other tor. which his 
Latin Poet, however, ſets off beautifully, 
as he does all, 


Rerum Simulacra vagari 
Multa, modis multis, in cunctas undique 
parteis 
Tenuia, quæ facilè inter ſe junguntur in 


— 


* Lucret. lib, 4. 


— 


Obvia 
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Obvia cam veniunt, ut aranea bratteaque Set. 6. 
aurt WWW 
ST WS SE S& Þ DV SS V2 
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Centauros itaque, & Seyllarum Membra 
videmus, 
Cerbereaſque canum facies, ſimulacraque 
eorum 
Quorum morte obita tellus amplectitur oſſa: 
une genus quoniam paſſim ſimulacra fe- 
runtur 
Partim ſponte ſua que 2 aere in ipſo; 
Partim que variis ab rebus cumque recedunt. 


Tw as a ſign this Philoſopher beliey'd 
there was a good Stock of Viſionary Spirit 
originally in Human Nature. He was ſo 
fatisfy'd that Men were inclin'd to ſee Vi- 
ſions, that rather than they ſhow'd go 
without, he choſe to make em to their 
hand. Notwithſtanding he deny'd the 
Principles of — 7 to be * natural, 
he was forc'd tacitly to allow there was 
a wondrous Diſpoſition in Mankind to- 
wards ſupernatural Objects; and that if 
theſe Ideas were vain, they were yet in a 
manner innate, or ſuch as Men were really 
born to, and cou'd hardly by any means 
avoid. From which Conceſſion, a Divine, 
methinks, might raiſe a good Argument 
againſt him, for the Truth as well as the 
Uſefulneſs of RELIGION. But ſo it is; 


* Infra, pag. 117. 


— 


whales 
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Sect. 6. whether the Matter of Apparition be true 

or falſe, the Symptoms are the ſame, and 
the Paſſion of equal force in the Perſon 
who is Viſion-ſtruck. The Lymphatici of 
the Latins were the Nympholepti of the 
Greets. They were Perſons ſaid to have 
ſeen ſome Species of Divinity, as either 
ſome rural Deity, or Nymph, which threw 
them into ſuch - Tranſports as overcame 
their Reaſon. The Extaſys expreſs'd them- 
ſelves outwardly in Quakings, Tremblin 
Toſſings of the Head and Limbs, Agitations, 
and (as Livy calls them) Fanatical Throws 
or Convulſions, extemporary Prayer, Pro- 
phecy, Singing, and the like. All Nations 

ave their Lymphaticks of ſome kind or a- 

nother ; and all Churches (Heathen as well 
as Chriſtian) have had their Complaints a- 
gainſt Fanaticiſm. 


ONE wou'd think the Antients ima- 
gin'd this Diſeaſe had ſome relation to 
that which they calPd Hydrophoby. Whe- 
ther the Antient Lymphaticks had any way 
like that of biting, to communicate the 
Rage of their Diſtemper, I can't fo poſi- 
tively determine. But certain Fanaticks 
there have been ſince the time of the An- 
tients, who have had a moſt proſperous 
Faculty cf communicating the Appetite 
of the Teeth. For ſince firſt the ſnappiſh 
Spirit got up in Religion, all Sects have 
been ar it, as the ſaying is, Tooth and Nate ; 

| an 
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and are never better 2 than in wor- 
rying one another without mercy. 


So far indeed the innocent kind of Fa- 
naticiſm extends it- ſelf, that when the Par- 
ty is ſtruck by the Apparition, there fol- 
lows always an Itch of imparting it, and 
kindling the ſame fire in other Breaſts. For 
thus Poets are Fanaticks too. And thus 
HoRACE either is, or feigns himſelf Lym- 
phatick, and ſhews what an Effect the Vi- 
ſion of the Nymphs and Bac cHus had 
on him. 


* Bacchum in remotis carmina rupibus 
Vidi docentem, credite poſtert, 
NTM PHA Sque diſcentes 
Eve ! recenti mens trepidat metu, 
Plenoque Bacchi peftore turbidum 

+ LYMPHATUR—— ——AS 

Heinſius reads. 


No Poet (as I venturd to ſay at firſt 
to you Lordſhip) can do any thing great 
in his own way, without the Imagination 
or Suppoſition of a Divine Preſence, which 
may raiſe him to ſome degree of this Paſ- 
ſion we are ſpeaking of. Even the cold 


* Od. 19. lib. 2. 

+ So again, Sat. 5. ver. 97. Gnatia Lymphis Iratis ex- 
ſirutta ; where Ho RACE wittily greats the People of Gna- 
va as Lymphaticks and Enthuſiaſts, for believing a Miracle 
of their Prieſts; Credat Judens Apella. Hor. ibid. See 
HertnslusS and ToRRENTIUSs; and the Quotation 
ul the following Notes, <av 9 Nupzor, &&. 


LuCKRE- 
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Sect. 7.LuckETius * makes uſe of Inſpiration, 

WV when he writes againſt it; and is. ford 
to raiſe an Apparition of Nature, in a Di- 
vine Form, to animate and conduct him in 
his very Work of degrading Nature, and 
deſpoiling her of all her ſeeming Wiſdom 
and Divinky. 


+ Alma VE Nus, celi ſubter labentia ſigna 

Que mare navigerum, que terras frugi- 
ferenteis X 

Concelebras — | 

Que quoniam rerum naturam ſola gubernas, 

Nec ſine te quidquam dias in luminis oras 

Exoritur, neque fit lætum neque amabile 
quidquam : 

Te ſociam ſtudeo ſcribundis verſibus eſſe, 


Quos Ego de rerum natura pang ere conor 
MEMMIADE aoſtro. 


. . 


T HE only thing, my Lord, I would 

infer from all this, is, that EN Hu- 
SIASM is wonderfully powerful and ex- 
tenſive; that it is a matter of nice Judg- 
ment, and the hardeſt thing in the world 
to know fully and diſtinctly; ſince even 
[| Atheiſm is not exempt from it. For, as 
lome have well remark?'d, there have been 
Enihuſiaſtical Atheiſts, Nor can Divine In- 


* VOL. III. p. 32. + Lucret. lib. 1. 
| Y O L. 111. 2. 63, 64. 


ſpiration, 
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ſpiration, 1 its outward Marks, be eaſily Sect. 7. 
15 Wd from it. For Inſpiration is 


4 real feeling of the Divine Preſence, and 
Enthuſiaſm 4 falſe one. But the Paſſion 
they raiſe is much alike. For when the 
Mind is taken up in Viſion, and fixes its 
view either on any real Object, or mere 
Specter of Divinity; when it ſees, or 
thinks it ſees any thing prodigious, and 
more than human; its Horrour, Delight, 
Confuſion, Fear, Admiration, or what- 
ever Paſſion belongs to it, or is uppermoſt 
on this occaſion, will have ſomething vaſt, 
immane, and (as Painters ſay) beyond Life. 
And this is what gave occaſion to the name 
of Fanaticiſm, as it was us d by the An- 
tients in its original Senſe, for an Appa- 
rition tranſporting the Mind. 


SOMETHING there will be of Extra- 
vagance and Fury, when the Ideas or Ima- 


es receiv*d are too big for the narrow 


uman Veſſel to contain. So that Inſpira- 
tion may be juſtly call'd Divine ENT Hu- 
SIASM ; For the Word it: ſelf ſignifies Di- 
vine Preſence, and was made ule of by the 
Philoſopher whom rhe earlieſt Chriſtian 
Fathers calPd Divine, to expreſs whatever 
was ſublime in human Paſſions x. This 

was 
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Sect. 7. was the Spirit he allotted to Heroes, Stateſ. 
nes, Poets, Orators, Muſicians, and even 


Philoſophers themſelves. Nor can we, of 
our own accord, forbear aſcribing to a * no- 
ble EN THusliAs , whatever is greatly 
perform'd by any of Theſe. So that il 
moſt all of us know aig of this 
Principle. But to know it as we ſhou d do, 
and diſcern it in its ſeveral kinds, both in 
our-ſelyes, and others; this is the great 
Work, and by this means alone we can 
hope to avoid Deluſion. For to judg the 
Spirits whether they are of God, we muſt an- 
recedently judg our own Spirit; whether it 
be of Reaſon, c = Senſe; whether it 
be fit to jadg at all, by being ſedate, cool, 
and impartial; free of every byaſling Pai. 
ſion, every giddy Vapour, or melancholy 
Fume. This is the firſt Knowledg and 
previous Judgment: To underſtand our- 
« ſelves, and know what Spirit we are of.” 
Atterwards we may judg the Spirit in others, 
conſider what their perſonal Merit is, and 


Y Eowv ⁴ f ev r wo[gy oy Fxlyw ro Fri & 


in 
colo rer, d M ,, Twi Erieort Cores Howe of ey 
% 690 ou, Apol. In particular as to Philoſophers, PL u- 
TARCH tells us, twas the Complaint of ſome of the ſour 
old Romans, when Learning firſt came to them from Greece, 
that their Youth grew Enthuſiaſtick with Philoſophy, For 
ſpeaking of one of the Philoſophers of the Athenian Em- 
baſſy, he ſays, Ee Jen I ros vas vg" & 10. 
dM or &, Jia e⏑,j-me cm 1s EHνEνiR-¾ fe} gh 
„ Plut. in vit. Cat. Major. 
* Of this Paſſion, in the nobler and higher ſenſe, ſee more, 
VOL. II. . 75, 76, 393, 394, &c. and VOL. III. 2. 30, 


333 347 37. 
| prove 


concerning ENTHUSIASM. 


prove the Validity of their Teſtimony by Sect. 6. 
the Solidity of their Brain. By this means 'V 
we may prepare our-ſelyes with ſome An- 
tidote againſt Enthuſiaſm. And this is 
what I have dar'd affirm is beſt performed 


by * to Goop Humour. For 
otherwiſe the Remedy it- ſelf may turn to 
the Diſeaſe. | 


Ax now, my Lord, having after all, 
in ſome meaſure juſtify d ENT Hus iAs M, 
and own'd the Word; if I appear extra- 
vagant, in addreſſing to you after the 
manner I haye done, you muſt allow me 
to plead an Impulſe. You muſt ſuppoſe 
me (as with truth you may) moſt paſſio- 
nately yours; and with that Kindneſs 
which is natural to you on other occa- 
ſons, you muſt tolerate your Enthuſiaſtick 
Friend, who, excepting only in the caſe 
of this over- forward Zeal, muſt ever ap- 
pear, with the higheſt Reſpect, 


My Loxo, 
Tour Loraſhip*s, &c. 
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ic urget Lupus, hac Canis — 
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HAVE been conſidering (my Friend! 
what your Fancy was, to expr 
ſuch a Surprize as you did the other 
day, when I happen'd to ſpeak to 
you in commendation of Raillery,. Was 
it poſſible you ſhou'd ſuppoſe me ſo grave 


Vol. 1. CE] this 


a Man, as to diſlike 4 Converſation of 
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60 An ESSAY on the Freedom 


Part 1. this kind? Or were you afraid I ſhowd 
not ſtand the trial, if you put me to it, by 
making the experiment in »zy own Caſe? 


I Mus x confeſs, you had reaſon enough 
for your Caution; if you cou'd imagine 
me at the bottom ſo true a Zealot, as not 
to bear the leaſt Raillery on my own 
Opinions. Tis the Cafe, I know, with 
Many. Whatever they think grave or ſo- 
lemn, they ſuppoſe muſt never be treated 
out of a grave and folemn way: Tho 
what Another thinks ſo, they can be con- 
tented to treat otherwiſe ; and are forward 

do try the Edge of Ridicule againſt any 
Opinions beſides their own. 


TRE Queſtion is, Whether this be fair 
or no? and, Whether ir be not juſt and 
reaſonable, to make as free with our own 
Opinions, as with thoſe of other People? 
For to be ſparing in this caſe, may be 
look*d upon as a piece of Selfiſhneſs. We 
may be charg'd perhaps with wilful Igno- 
rance and blind Idolatry, for having taken 
Opinions upon Truſt, and conſecrated in 
our: ſelves certain Idol-Notions, which we 
will neyer ſuffer to be unyeiPd, or ſeen 
in open light. They may perhaps be 
r and not Divinitys, or . 
Truths, which are kept thus choicely, in 
ſome dark Corner of our Minds: The 


Specters may impoſe on us, whilſt we 
c 


of Wit and Humour. 


fuſe to turn em every way, and view their SeR. 1. 
Shapes and Complexions in every light, WW 


For that which can be ſhewn only in 4 cer- 
tain Light, is queſtionable. Truth, cis 
ſuppos d, may bear all Lights: and ane of 
3 3 Lights or natural Mediums, 
by which Things are to be view'd, in or- 
der to a thorow ition, is Ridicule 
it-ſelf, or that Manner of Proof by which 
we diſcern whatever is liable to juſt Rail- 
lery in any Subject. So much, at leaſt, is 
allow'd by All, who at any time appeal to 
this Criterion. The mw Gentlemen, 
even in the graveſt Subjects, are ſuppos d 
to acknowledg this: and can have no 
Right, 'tis thought, to deny others the 
Freedom of this A ; whilſt they are 
free to cenſure like other Men, and in their 
grayeſt Arguments make no ſcruple to ask, 


Is it not ridiculons ? 


Or this Affair, therefore, I deſign you 
ſhowd know fully what my Sentiments 
are, And by this means you will be able 
to judg of me; whether I was ſincere the 
other day in the Defence of Raillery, and 
can continue ſtill to plead for thoſe inge- 
nious Friends of ours, who are often cen- 
ſur d for their Humour of this kind, and 
for the Freedom they take in ſuch an airy 
way of Converſation and Writing. 


DLE 2] SECT. 


Part Is 


An ESSAY on the Freedom 


Se T. 


N GOOD earneſt, when one conſiders 
what uſe is ſometimes made of this 
ſpecies of Wit, and to what an exceſs it 
has riſen of late, in ſome Characters of 
the Age; one may be ſtartled a little, 
and in doubt, what to think of the Prac- 
rice, or whither this rallying Humour will 
at length carry us. It has paſs'd from the 
Men of Pleaſure to the Men of Buſineſs, 
Politicians have been infected with it: and 
the grave Affairs of State have been treated 
with an Air of Irony and Banter. The 
ableſt Negotiators have been known the 
notableſt Buffoons : the moſt celebrated 
Authors, the greateſt Maſters of Burleſque. 


THERE is indeed a kind of defenſive 
Raillery (if I may 1o call it) which I am 
willing enough to allow in Affairs of what- 
eyer kind ; when the Spirit of Curioſity 
wowd force a Diſcovery of more Truth 
than can conveniently be told. For we 
can never do more injury to Truth, than 
by diſcovering too much of it, on ſome 
occaſions. Tis the fame with Under- 
ſtandings as with Eyes: To ſuch a cer- 
tain Size and Make juſt ſo much Light is 
neceſſary, and no more. Whatever is be- 
yond, brings Darkneſs and Confuſion. 
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Sect. 2. 
'Tis real Humanity and Kindneſs, to WWW 

hide ſtrong Truths from tender Eyes. | 
And to do this by a pleaſant Amuſement, 

is eaſier and civiller, than by a harſh De- 

nial, or remarkable Reſerye. But to go 

about induſtriouſly to confound Men, in 

a myſterious manner; and to make ad- 
vantage or draw pleaſure from that Per- 

plexity they are thrown into, by fuch un- 

certain Talk; is as unhandſom in a way 

of Raillery, as when done with the grea- 

teſt Seriouſneſs, or in the moſt ſolemn 

way of Deceit. It may be neceſſary, as 

well now as heretofore, for wiſe Men to 

ſpeak in Parables, and with a double Mean- 

ing, that the Enemy may be amus'd, and 

they only who have Ears to hear, may hear. 

But tis certainly a mean, impotent, and 

dull fort of Wit, which amuſes all alike, 

and leaves the moſt ſenſible Man, and even 

a Friend, equally in doubt, and ar a loſs 

to underſtand what one's real mind is, up- 

on any Subject. 


Tais is that groſs fort of Raillery, 
which is fo offenſive in good Company. 
And indeed there is as much difference 
between one ſort and another, as between 
Fair-dealing and Hypocrily ; or between 
2 Wit, and the moſt ſcurrilous 
Buffoonery. But by Freedom of Conver- 
ation this illiberal kind of Wit will loſe , 

E 3 its 
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Part 1. its Credit. For Wit is its own Remedy, 

WV Liberty and Commerce bring it to its true 
Standard. - The only danger is, the laying 
an o. The ſame thing happens 
here, as in the Caſe of Trade. Impoſitions 
and Reſtrictions reduce it to a low Ebb: 
Nothing is ſo adyantageous to it as a 
Free-Port. 


Wr have ſeen in our own time the De- 
cline and Ruin of a falſe ſort of Wit, 
which ſo much delighted our Anceſtors, 
that their Poems and Plays, as well as 
Sermons, were full of it. All Humour 
had ſomething of the Quibble. The very 
Language of the Court was Punning. But 
tis now baniſh'd the Town, and all good 
Company: There are only ſome few 
Footlteps of it in the Country; and it 
ſeems ar laſt confin'd to the Nurſerys of 
Youth, as the chief Entertainment of Pe- 
dants and their Pupils. And thus in o- 
ther reſpects Mit will mend upon our 
hands, and Humour will refine it-ſelf; it 
we take care not to tamper with it, and 
bring it under Conſtraint, by ſevere Uſage 
and rigorous Preſcriptions. All Politenels 
is owing to Liberty. We poliſh one ano- 
ther, and rub off our Corners and rough 
Sides by a fort of amicable Colliſion. To 
reſtrain this, is inevitably to bring a Ruſt 
upon Mens Underſtandings. Tis a de- 
ſtroving of Civility, Good Breeding, and 

eyen 
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even Charity it-ſelf, under pretence of Sect. 3. 


maintaining It. 
SECT. I 


O deſcribe true Raillery wou'd be as 
hard a matter, and perhaps as little 

to the purpoſe, as to define Good Breeding. 
None can underſtand the Speculation, be- 
ſide thoſe who have the Practice. Vet 
every-one thinks himſelf well-bred : and 
the formalleſt Pedant imagines he can railly 
with a good Grace and Humour. I have 
known ſome of thoſe grave Gentlemen 
undertake to correct an Author for de- 
ſending the Uſe of Raillery, who at the 
ſame time have upon every turn made uſe 
of that Weapon, tho they were naturally 
ſo very aukard at it. And this I believe 
may be obſery*d in the Cale of many Zea- 
lots, who have taken upon 'em to anſwer 
our modern Free-Writers. The Tragical 
Gentlemen, with the grim Aſpect and 
Mein of true Inquiſitors, have but an ill 
Grace when they vouchſafe to quit their 
Auſterity, and be jocoſe and pleaſant 
with an Adverſary, whom they wou'd 
chuſe to treat in a very different manner. 
for to do em juſtice, had they their Wills, 
doubt not but their Conduct and Mein 
wou d be pretty much of a- piece. They 
wou'd, in all probability, ſoon quit their 
Farce, and make a thorow Tragedy. But 
E 4 | at 
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Part 1. at preſent there is nothing ſo ridiculous as 
this Janus-Face of Writers, who with 


one Countenance force a Smile, and with 
another ſhow nothing beſide Rage and Fu. 
. Having enter'd the Liſts, and agreed 
to the fair Laws of Combat by Wit and Ar- 
ent, they have no ſooner prov'd their 
— than you hear em crying aloud 
for help, and delivering over to the Se. 


cular Arm. 


THERE can't be a more prepoſterous 
Sighr than az Executioner and 4 Merry 
ANDREW acting their Part upon the fame 
Stage. Yet I am perſuaded any-one will 
find this to be the real Picture of certain 
modern Zealots in their Controverſial Wri- 
tings. They are no more Maſters of Gra- 
vity, than they are of Good Humour. 
The firſt always runs into harſh Severity, 
and the latter into an aukard Buffoonery. 
And thus between Anger and Pleaſure, 
Zeal and Drollery, their Writing has much 
ſuch a Grace as the Play of humourſom 
Children, who, at the ſame inſtant, are 
both peeviſh and wanton, and can laugh 
and cry almoſt in one and the ſame breath. 


How agrecable ſuch Writings are like 
to prove, and of what effect towards the 
winning over or convincing thoſe who are 
luppos'd to be in Error, I need not go 


about to explain. Nor can I wonder, on 
this 
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this account, to hear thoſe 
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mentations of Zealots, that whilſt the 


Books of their Adverſarys are fo current, 
their Anſwers to em can hardly make 
their way into the World, or be taken 
the leaſt notice of, Pedantry and Bigotry 
are Mill-ſtones able to ſink the beſt Book, 
which carries the leaſt part of their dead 
weight. The Temper of the Pedagogue 
ſutes not with the Age. And the World, 
however it may be taught, will not be ta- 
tor d. If a Philoſopher ſpeaks, Men hear 
him willingly, while he keeps to his Phi- 
loſophy. So is a Chriſtian heard, while 
he keeps to his profeſsd Charity and 
— — A a ä ow — 
Pleaſantry and Raillery, as bein 
always "ah good Decking , — 
4 or clowniſh. But if a mere Scho- 
ick, intrenching upon all theſe Cha- 
racters, and writing as it were by Starts 
2 Rebounds from wn * to —— 
ther, a 8 upon the whole as little able 
to Wan — of Chriſtianity, as to 
uſe the Reaſon of a Philoſopher, or the 
Raillery of a Man of Breeding ; what 
wonder is it, if the monſtrous Product 
of ſuch a jumbled Brain be ridiculous to 
the World ? 


Ir you think (my Friend!) that by 
this Deſcription I have done wrong to 
theſe Zealot-Writers in religious Contro- 

verſy; 
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WV of 'em (even where the Conteſt is not 


good Humour of the Company, it ſet the 
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Abroad, but within their own Pale) and 
then pronounce. 


SECT. IV. 


UT now that I have faid thus much 

concerning Authors and Writings, you 
ſhall hear my Thoughts, as you have de- 
ſi d, upon the Subject of Converſation, 
and particularly a late One of a free kind, 
which you remember I was preſent at, 
with ſome Friends of yours, whom you 
fancy'd I ſhowd in great Gravity have 
condem d. 


"Twas, I muſt own, a very diverti 
one, and perhaps not the leſs ſo, for en 
ing as abruptly as it did, and in ſuch a 
ſort of Corfaſion, as almoſt brought to 
nothing whatever had been adyanc'd in 
the Diſcourſe before. Some Particulars of 
this Converſation may not perhaps be fo 
proper to commit to Paper. Tis enough 
that I put you in mind of the Conver- 
ſation in general. A great many fine 
Schemes, it's true, were deſtroy d; many 
grave Reaſonings overturn'd : but this be- 
ing done without Offence to the Partys 
concern'd, and with Improvement to the 


Appetite the keener to ſuch — 
An 
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And I am perſuaded, that had Reaſan her- Sect. 4; 
ſelf been to judg of her own Intereſt, ſhe WV 
wou'd have thought ſhe receiv'd more 
advantage in the main from that eaſy and 

familiar way, than from the uſual ſtiff Ad- 

herence to a particular Opinion. 


Bur perhaps you may ſtill be in the 
ſame humour of not believing me in ear- 
neſt, You may continue to tell me, I 
affe& to be paradoxical, .in commending a 
Converſation as advantageous to Reaſon, 
which ended in ſuch a total Uncertain 
of what Reaſon had ſeemingly ſo well 
eſtabliſh'd. 


To this I anſwer, That according to 
the Notion I have of Reaſon, neither the 
written Treatiſes of the Learned, nor the 
{et Diſcourſes of the Eloquent, are able of 
themſelves to teach the uſe of it. Tis 
the Habit alone of Reaſoning, which can 
make 4 Reaſoner. And Men can never be 
better invited to the Habit, than when 
they find Pleaſure in it. A Freedom of 
Raillery, a Liberty in decent Language 
to queſtion every thing, and an Allowance 
of unravelling or refuting any Argument, 
without offence to the Arguer, are the 
only Terms which can render ſuch ſpecu- 
lative Converſations any way agrecable. 
For to ſay truth, they have been render'd 
burdenſom ro Mankind by the — 

0 
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Part 1. of the Laws preſcrib'd to em, and by the 
V prevailing Pedantry and Bigotry 4 
who reign in em, and aſſume to them. 
ſelyes to be Dictators in theſe Provinces. 


* SEMPER ego Auditor tantuùm! is as 
natural a Caſe of Complaint in Divinity, 
in Morals, and in Philoſophy, as it was of 
old, the Satiriſt's, in Poetry. Viciſſitude is 
a mighty Law of Diſcourſe, and mightily 
long'd for by Mankind. In matter of 
Reaſon, more ok done ” a _— or 
by way of Queſtion and Reply, than by a 
. — DiCearſe of —— 3 Os 
tions are fit only to move the Paſſions: 
And the Power of Declamation is to ter- 
rify, exalt, raviſh, or delight, rather than 
fatisfy or inſtruct. A free Conference is a 
cloſe Fight. The other way, in compari- 
ſon to it, is merely a Brandiſhing, or Beat- 
ing the Air. To be obſtructed therefore 
and manacled in Conferences, and to be 
confin'd to hear Orations on certain Sub- 
jets, muſt needs give us a Diſtaſte, and 
render the Subjects ſo manag' d, as difagree- 
able as the Managers. Men had rather rea- 
ſon upon Trifles, ſo they may reaſon free- 
ly, and without the Impoſition of Autho- 
rity, than on the uſefulleſt and beſt Sub- 
jects in the world, where they are held 
under a Reſtraint and Fear. 


— 


* juv. Sat. 1. 


Nos 
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Nox is it a wonder that Men are ge. 


nerally ſuch faint Reaſoners, and care ſo 
little to argue ſtrictly on any trivial Sub- 
ject in Company; when they dare ſo little 
exert their Reaſon in greater matters, and 
are ford to argue lamely, where they 
have need of the greateſt Activity and 
Strength. The ſame thing therefore hap- 

ns here as in ſtrong and healthy Bo- 
. which are debar d their natural Ex- 
erciſe, and confin'd in a narrow Space. 
They are foro d to uſe odd Geſtures and 
Contortions. They have a ſort of Action, 
and move ſtill, tho with the worſt Grace 
imaginable. For the animal Spirits in ſuch 
ſound and active Limbs cannot lie dead, 
or without employment. And thus the 
natural free Spirits of ingenious Men, if 
impriſon d and controul'd, will find out 
other ways of Motion to relieve them- 
ſelves in their Conſtraint: and whether it 
be in Burleſque, Mimickry or Buffoonery, 
they will be glad at any rate to vent 
themſelves, and be reveng d on their Con- 


ſtrainers. 


Is Men are forbid to ſpeak their minds 
ſeriouſly on certain Subjects, they will 
do it ironically, If they are forbid to 
** at all upon ſuch Subjects, or if they 
nd it really dangerous to do ſo; they 
will then redouble their Diſguiſe, _— 
cnem- 
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Part 1. themſelves in Myſteriouſneſs, and talk {6 
as hardly to be underſtood, or at leaſt not 


lainly interpreted, by thoſe who are dif. 
— Sa 2 a 7 Miſchief And thus 
Raillery is brought more in faſhion, and 
runs into an Extreme. Tis the perſecu- 
ting Spirit has rais d the bantering one: 
And want of Liberty may account for 
want of a true Politeneſs, and for the 
Corruption or wrong Uſe of Pleaſantry 
and Humour. 


Ir in this reſpect we ſtrain the juſt 
meaſure of what we call Urbanity, and 
are apt ſometimes to take a Buffooning 
Ruſtick Air, we may thank the ridiculous 
Solemnity and ſour Humour of our Peda. 

wes : or rather, they may thank them- 
Bros, if they in particular meet with the 
heavieſt of this kind of Treatment. For 
it will naturally fall heavieſt, where the 
Conſtraint has been the ſevereſt. The 
greater the Weight is, the bitterer will be 
the Satir. The higher the Slavery, the 
more exquiſite the Buffoonery. 


THAT this is really ſo, may appear 
by looking on thoſe Countrys where the 
ſpiritual Tyranny is higheſt. For the 
greateſt of Buffoons are the ITALLANS! 
and in their Writings, in their freer fort 
of Converſations, on their Theatres, and 


in their Streets, Buffoonery and Burleſque 
are 
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are in the higheſt vogue. Tis the on- Sect. 5. 
ly manner in which the r cramp'd 5 'V 
Wrerches can diſcharge a free Thoug 

We muſt yield to em the Superiority in 

this fort of Wit. For what wonder is it 

if we, who have more of Liberty, have 

leſs Dexterity in that egregious way of 
Raillery and Ridicule ? 


SECT. V. 


'T 5. for this reaſon, I verily believe, 
that the Antients diſcover ſo little of 
this Spirit, and that there is hardly fuch 
a thing, found as mere Burleſque in any 
Authors of the politer Ages. The man- 
ner indeed in which they treated the very 
graveſt Subjects, was ſomewhat different 
from that of our days. Their Treatiſes 
were generally in a free and familiar Stile. 
They choſe to give us the Repreſentation 
of real Diſcourſe and Claveh by treat- 
ing their Subjects in the way of * Dialogue 
and free Debate. The Scene was uſually 
laid at Table, or in the publick Walks or 
Meeting- places; and the uſual Wit and 
Humour of their real Diſcourſes appear'd 
in thoſe of their own compoſing. And 
this was fair. For without Wit and Hu- 
mour, Reaſon can hardly have its proof, or 


be diſtinguiſh'd. The Magiſterial Voice 


— 


dee the following Treatiſe, viz. Soljloquy, Part I. Sect. f 
all 


—— —— — 2 
* — — 
” 


| 
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Part 1. and high Strain of the P e, com. 
| — — and 1 of ad. 
mirable uſe to keep Underſtandings at a dif. 
rance, and out of reach. _ other Man- 

ner, on the con gives the faireſt h 
and fuffers an — to ofe bis ful 
Strength hand to hand, upon even ground. 


T Is not to be imagin'd what adyan. 
tage the Reader has, when he can thus 
cope with his Author, who is willing to 
come on a fair Stage with him, and ex- 
change the Tragick Buskin for an eaſier 
and more natural Gate and Habit. Gri. 
mace and Tone are mighty Helps to Im- 
poſture, And many a formal Piece of So- 
phiſtry holds proof under a ſevere Brow, 
which wou'd not paſs under an eaſy one. 
"Twas the Saying of * an antient Sage, 
« That Humour was the only Teſt of Gra- 
« vity; and Gravity, of Humour. For 
« a Subject which wou'd not bear Raillery, 
« was ſuſpicious; and a Jeſt which wou'd 
« not bear a ſerious Examination, was cer- 
« tainly falſe Wit.“ | 


Bur ſome Gentlemen there are ſo full 
of the Spirit of Bzzotry, and falſe Teal, 
that when they hear Principles examin'd, 
Sciences and Arts inquird into, and Mat- 


* GOoRGIas LEONTINUS, ** r 
3. caps 18. Tin „d, ere n Jragheigen voa, The. J pee 
cus ;; which the Tranſlator renders, Seria Riſh, Riſum Se- | 

ters 


ris diſcutere. | 4h 
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ters of Importance treated with this frank- Sect. 5. 
neſs of Humour, they imagine preſently WV V 


that all Profeſſions muſt fall to the groun 
all Eſtabliſhments come to ruin, and no- 
thing orderly or decent be left 2 
the World. They fear, or pretend to fear, 
that Religion it-ſelf will be endanger'd b 
this free Way; and are therefore as mu 
alarm'd at this Liberty in private Conver- 
fation, and under prudent Management, 
as if it were groſly us d in publick Com- 
y, or before the ſolemneſt Aſſembly. 
Bur the Caſe, as I apprehend it, is far dif- 
ferent, For you are to remember (my 
Friend!) that I am writing to you in 
defence only of the Liberty of the Clab, 
and of that fort of Freedom which is ta- 
ken amongſt Gentlemen and Friends, who 
know one another perfectly well. And 
that *tis natural for me to defend Liberty 
with this reſtriction, you may infer from 
the very Notion I have of Liberty it-lelf. 


'Tis ſurely a Violation of the Freedom 
of publick Aſſemblys, for any one to take 
the Chair, who is neither calld nor invited 
to it. To ſtart Queſtions, or manage De- 
bates, which offend the Publick Ear, is to 
be wanting in that Reſpect which is due to 
common Society. Such Subjects ſhou d 
either not be treated at all in publick, or in 
ſuch a manner as to occaſion no Scandal or 
Diſturbance, The Publick is not, on any 

Vol. 1. F account, 
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i Part 1. account, to be laugb'd at, to its face; or ſo 
4 VV reprehended for its Follys, as to make it 
| think it-ſelf contemn'd. And what is con- 
5 trary to good Breeding, is in this reſpect as 
| contrary to Liberty. It belongs to Men 
of ſlaviſh Principles, to affect a Superiori- 
ty over the Vulgar, and to deſpiſe the Mal. 
titude. The Lovers of Mankind reſpect 
and honour Conventions and Societys of 
Men. And in mix d Company, and Pla. 
ces where Men are met promiſcuouſſy on 
account of Diverſion or Affairs, 'tis an 
Impoſition and Hardſhip to force 'em to 
hear what they diſlike, and to treat of 
Matters in a Dialect, which many who 
are preſent have perhaps been never ugd 
to. Tis a breach of the Harmony of pub- 
lick Converſation, to take things in fac 
a Key, as is above the common Reach, 
uts others to ſilence, and robs them of 
their Privilege of Turn. But as to private 
Society, and what paſſes in ſelect Os 
nys, where Friends meet knowingly, and 
with that very deſign of exerciſing their 
Wit, and looking freely into all Subjects; 
I ſee no pretence for any one to be offen- 
ded at the way of Raillery and Humour, 
which is the very Life of ſuch Conyerl- 
tions; the only thing which makes good 
Company, and frees it from the Formality 
of Buſineſs, and the Tutorage and Dogma- 
ticalneſs of the Schools. | 


SECT. 
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SE CT, YE 


O return therefore to our Argument, 
If the beſt of our modern Converſa- 
tions are apt to run chiefly upon Trifles ; 
if rational Diſcourſes 2 ly thoſe of 
a deeper Speculation) have loſt their cre- 
dit, and are in diſgrace becauſe of their 
Formality ; there is reaſon for more Allow- 
ance in the way of Humour and Gaiety. 
An eaſier Method of treating theſe Sub- 
jets, will make em more agreeable and fa- 


Sea. 6. 


miliar. To diſpute about em, will be the 


ſame as about other Marters. They need 


not ſpoil good Company, or take from the 


Eaſe or Pleaſure ef a polite Converſation. 
And the oftner theſe Converſations are re- 
new'd, the better will be their Effect. 
We ſhall grow better Reaſoners, by rea- 
loning pleaſantly, and at our eaſe; taki 

up, or laying down theſe Subjects, as we 
fancy. So that, upon the whole, I muſt 
own to you, I cannot be ſcandaliz'd at 
the Raillery you took notice of, nor at the 
Effect it had upon our Company. The 
Humour was agrecable, and the pleaſant 
Confuſion 1 the Converſation ended 
in, is at this time as pleaſant to e 
Reflection; when I conſider, that inſtead 
of being diſcourag d from reſuming the 
Debate, we were ſo much the readier to 
meet again at any time, and diſpute 3 

12 | 
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Part 1. the ſame Subjects, even with more Eaſe 
WV and Satisfaction than before. 


Wr had been a long while entertain'd, 
you know, upon the Subject of Morality 
and Religion. And amidſt the different 
Opinions ſtarted and maintain'd by ſe- 
veral of the Partys with great Life and 
Ingenuity ; one or other wow'd every now 
and then take the liberty to appeal to 
Common SENSE. Every-one allow'd 
the Appeal, and was willing to ſtand the 
trial. No-one but was aſſur'd Common 
Senſe wou d juſtify him. But when Iſſue 
was join'd, and the Cauſe examin'd at the 
Bar, there cou'd be no Judgment given, 
The Partys however were not leſs for- 
ward in renewing their Appeal, on the 
very next occaſion which preſented. No- 
one wou'd offer to call the Authority of 
the Court in queſtion; till a Gentleman, 
whoſe good Underſtanding was never yet 
brought in doubt, deſird the Company 
very gravely, that they wow'd tell him 


what Common Senſe was. 


« Is by the word Sexſe we were to 

« underſtand Opinion and Judgment, and 
by the word common the Generality or 
« any conſiderable part of Mankind ; 
« *twou'd be hard, he ſaid, to diſcover 
* where the Subject of common Senſe 
cou'd lie. For that which was accor- 
« ding 
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« kind, was _ the Senſe of another. WW 


« And if the Majority were to determine 
« common Senſe, it wou'd change as often 
« as Men chang'd. That which was ac- 
« cording to common Senſe to day, wou d 
« be the contrary to morrow, or ſoon 


« after.” 


Bur notwithſtanding the different Judg- 
ments of Mankind in moſt Subjects, there 
were ſome however in which *twas fup- 

gd they all agreed, and had the ſame 

houghts in common. The Queſtion 
was ask'd ſtill, Where? „“ For whatever 
« was of any moment, *twas ſuppogd, 
might be reduc'd under the head of Re- 
« ligzon, Policy, or Morals. 


« Os the Differences in Rericion 
there was no occaſion to ſpeak; the Cafe 
« was ſo fully known to all, and fo feeling- 
« Iy underſtood by Chriſtians, in particu- 
« lar, among themſelves. They had made 
* found Experiment upon one another; 
each Party in their turn. No Endea- 
* yours had been wanting on the fide of 
* any particular Set. Which-ever chanc'd 
to have the Power, faild not of putting 
«* all means in execution, to make their 
private Senſe the publick one. But all in 
* yain. Common Senſe was as hard till 
to determine as Catholick or Orthodox. 

| F 3 « What 
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Part 1.“ What with one was inconceivable Myſ. 
Ws tery, to another was of eaſy Com 
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4 henſion. What to one was Abſurdity, 
& to another was Demonſtration. 


« As for Policy; What Senſe or 
& whoſe coud be call'd common, was 
“ equally a * If plain Britiſb or 
DDuteh Senſe were right, Turkiſh and 
French Senſe muſt certainly be very 
4 wrong. And as mere Nonſenſe as Paſ: 
& ſive-Obedience ſeem' d; we found it to 
be the common Senſe of a great Party 
„ amongſt our-ſelves, a greater Party in 
Europe, and perhaps the greateſt Part of 
« all the World beſides, 


« As for Morxars; The difference, 
& if poſſible, was ſtill wider. For with- 
4 out conſidering the Opinions and Cul- 
& toms of the many barbarous and illi- 
& terate Nations; we ſaw that even the 
& few who had attain'd to riper Letters 
and to Philoſophy, cou'd never as yet 
& agree on one and the fame Syſtem, or 
« acknowledg the fame moral Principles, 
And ſome even of our moſt admird 
« modern Philoſophers had fairly told us, 
“that Virtue and Vice had, after all, no 
other Law or Meaſure, than mere Faſhion 
and Vogue.“ 


IT 
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Ir might have * perhaps un. 


fair in our Friends, had they treated only 
the graver Subjects in this manner; and 
ſufferd the lighter to eſcape. For in the 
ayer Part of Life, our Follys are as ſo- 
emn as in the moſt ſerious. The fault is, 
we carry the Laugh bur arg The 
falſe Earneſt is ridicuPd, but t 
paſſes ſecure,” and becomes as errant De- 
ceit as the other. Our Diverſions, our 
Plays, our Amuſements become — 
We dream of Happineſſes and Poſſeſſions, 
and Enjoyments in which we have no Un- 
derſtanding, no Certainty; and yet we pur- 
ſue theſe as the beſt known and moſt cer- 
tain things in the World. There is nothing 
ſo fooliſh and deluding as a * partial Scep- 
ticiſm. For whilſt the Doubt is caſt o 
on one fide, the Certain ows ſo a 
ſtronger on the other. ilſt only one 
Face of Folly appears ridiculous, the other 
grows more ſolemn and deceiving. 


Bur 'twas not thus with our Friends. 
They ſeem'd better Critics, and more in- 
genious, and fair in their way of queſtion- 
ing receiv'd Opinions, and expoſing the 
Ridicule of Things. And if you will al- 
low me to carry on their Humour, I will 
venture to make the Experiment through- 
out; and try what certain Knowledg or 


* VOL, II. pag. 230, 231. ; 
F 4 Aſſurance 
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that 
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Aſſurance of things may be recover d, in 
very way, by which all Certainty, 
you thought, was loſt, and an endleſs Scep. 
ticiſm introduc'd. 


0 


er 


r 


F a Native of ET HIO SIA were ona 

|| ſudden tranſported into Eu x op E, and 
plac'd either at Pa Rx IS or VENICI 

at a time of Carnival, when the general 
Face of Mankind was diſguis'd, and al- 
moſt every Creature wore a Mask; tis 
robable he wou'd for ſome time be at a 
d, before = N the * 
not imagining that a whole People cou 
be ſo anraſtical, as upon — at 
an appointed time, to transform themſelves 
by a Variety of Habits, and make it a 
ſolemn Practice to impoſe on one another, 
by this univerſal Confuſion of Characters 
and Perſons, Tho he might at firſt per- 
haps have look'd on this with a ſerious 
eye, it wou'd be hardly poſſible for him 
to hold his Countenance, when he had ef 

ceiv 
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ivd what was carrying on. The Eu- Sect. x. 
LOFBANG, on thei fe, might laugh v 
haps at this Simplicity. But our 

THIOPIAN wou'd certainly laugh with 
better reaſon. Tis eaſy to ſee which of 
the two wou'd be ridiculous. For he who 

hs, and is himſelf ridiculous, bears 
2 double ſhare of Ridicule. However, 
ſhow'd ir ſo happen, that in the Tranſport 
of Ridicule, our ETHioertaN, havi 
his Head ſtill ing upon Masks, an 
knowing nothing of the fair Complexion 
and common Dreſs of the Eu xo EAN s, 
ſhou'd upon the ſight of a natural Face 
and Habit, laugh juſt as heartily as before; 
wou'd not he in his turn become ridicu- 
lous, by carrying the Jeſt roo far; when 
by a filly Prefumption he took Nature for 
mere Art, and miſtook perhaps a Man of 
Sobriety and Senſe for one of thoſe ridicu- 


lous Mummers ? 


THERE was a time when Men were 
accountable only for their Actions and 
Behaviour, Their Opinions were left to 
themſelyes. They had liberty to differ 
in theſe, as in their Faces. Every one took 
the Air and Look which was natural to 
him. But in proceſs of time, it was thought 
decent ro mend Mens Countenances, and 
render their intellectual Complexions uni- 

form and of a fort. Thus the Magiſtrate 
became 4 Dreſſer, and in his turn was dreſs*d 
| too, 
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Part 2. too, as he deſery'd ; when he had given 
his Power to a new Order of 7zre-Mey, 
But tho in this extraordinary conjuncture 
*twas agreed that there hay only one cey. 
tain and true Dreſs, one ſingle peculiar Air 
to which it was ah — 8 People ſhou'd 
conform; yet the miſery was, that neither 
the Magiſtrate nor the Tire-Mez themſelves, 
couꝰd reſolve, which of the various Modes 
was the exact true- one. Imagine now, what 
the Effect of this muſt needs be; when 
Men became perſecuted thus on every ſide 
about their Air and Feature, and were put 
to their ſhifts how to adjuſt and compoſe 
their Mein, according to the right Mode; 
when a thouſand Models, a thouſand Pat- 
terns of Dreſs were current, and alter'd eye- 
ry now and then, upon occaſion, accordi 
to Faſhion and the Humour of the Times. 
Judg whether Mens Countenances were not 
like to grow conſtrain'd, and the natural Vi- 
ſage of Mankind, by this Habit, diſtorted, 
convuls'd, and render'd hardly knowable. 
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Bur as unnatural or artificial as the 
general Face of Things may have been 
renderd by this unhappy Care of Dreſs, 
and Over-Tendernels for the Safety of Com- 
plexions; we muſt not therefore imagine 
that all Faces are alike beſmear'd or plai- 
ſterd. All is not Fucus, or mere Varniſh. 
Nor is the Face of Truth leſs fair and 
beautiful, for all the counterfeit "RS 

whic 
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hich have been put upon her. We muſt Ser. f. 
— the — and what the Oc VV 


caſion has been of this wild Concourſe and 
Medly : who were the Inſtitutors of it: 
and to what purpoſe Men were thus ſet a- 
work and amus d. We may laugh ſuffi- 
ciently at the original Cheat; — if pity 
will ſuffer us, may make our- ſelves diver- 
ſion enough with the Folly and Madneſs 
of thoſe who are thus caught, and practis'd 
on, by theſe Impoſtures. Bur we muſt 
remember withal our ETHIOPIAN, and 
beware, leſt by taking plain Nature for a 
Vizard, we become more ridiculous than 
the People whom we ridicule. Now if a 
Jeſt or Ridicule thus ſtrain'd, be capable 
of leading the Judgment ſo far aſtray ; 
'tis probable that an Exceſs of Fear or 
Horrour may work the fame Effect. 


Hap it been your fortune (my Friend!) 
2 livd — As iA at the time _ 
the * Ma61 an 1ous Im e 
got poſſeſſion * the 2 de 
you wow'd have had a deteſtation of the 
Act: And perhaps the very Perſons of 
the Men might have grown ſo odious to 
you, that after all the Cheats and Abuſes 
they had committed, you might have ſeen 
em diſpatch'd with as relentleſs an eye 
as our later European Anceſtors ſaw the 


** 


* VOL. III. p. 48, 49. 
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Part 2. Deſtruction of a like politick Body of 
WY VV Conjurers, the Kyights Templars; who 


were almoſt become an Over-Match for 
the Civil Sovereign. Your Indignation 


haps might have carry'd you to propoſe 
the — all Monuments and Memorial 
of theſe Magicians. You might have re. 
ſoly'd not to leave ſo much as their Houſes 
ſtanding. Bur if it had happen'd that 
theſe Magicians, in the time of their Do. 
minion, had made 7 Collection of Books, 
or compil'd any themſelves, in which 
they had treated of Philoſophy, or Morals, 
or any other Science, or Part of Learning ; 
— you have carry'd your Reſentment 
ſo far as to have extirpated thele alſo, and 
condemn'd every Opinion or Doctrine 
they had eſpous d, for no other reaſon 
than merely becauſe they had eſpous'd it? 
Hardly a-SCYTHIAN, a TARTAR, or 
a Go r R, wou d act or reaſon fo abſurdly, 
Much leſs wou'd you (my Friend!) have 
d on this MA Gorpnony, or Prief- 
Maſſacre, with fuch a barbarous Zeal. For, 
in good earneſt, to deſtroy a Philoſophy in 
hatred to a Man, implies as errant a 7 artar- 
Notion, as to deſtroy or murder a Man in 
order to plunder him of his Wit, and get 
the Inheritance of his Underſtanding. 


I Mus T confeſs indeed, that had all 
the Inſtitutions, Statutes, and Regulations 


of this antient Hierarchy, reſembled the 
funda- 
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fundamental * one, of the Order it- ſelf, Sec. x, 
they might with a * deal of Juſtice have WW 
been fi d: For one can't without 

ſome abhorrence read that Law of theirs; 


+ Nam Magus ex Matre & Gnato gigna-. 
tur oportet. 1 
Bur the Conjurers (as well rather ſup- 

poſe) having conſider'd that they ought in 

cheir {8 "1 to — as fair as poſſible 
to the World, the better to conceal their 

Practice, found it highly for their Intereſt 

to eſpouſe ſome excellent moral Rules, and 

eſtabliſh the very beſt Maxims of this kind. 

They thought it for their advantage per- 

haps, on their firſt ſetting out, to recom- 

mend the greateſt Purity of Religion, the 

_ Integrity of Life and Manners. 
hey may perhaps too, in general, have 

preach'd up Charity and Good-will. They 

may have ſet to view the faireſt Face of 

Human Nature ; and together with their 

By-Laws, and Political Inſtitutions, have 

interwove the honeſteſt Morals and beſt 

Doctrine in the World. 


How therefore ſhou'd we have behav'd 
- our-ſelves in this Aﬀair ? How ſhou'd we 


n 
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Part 2. have carry'd our- ſelves towards this Order 
of Men, at the time of the Diſcovery of 


their Cheat, and Ruin of their Empire? 
Shou'd we have falPa to work inſtantly 
with their Syſtems, ſtruck at their Opj. 
nions and Doctrines without diſtinction, 
and erected a contrary Philoſophy in their 
teeth? Shou d we have flown at every re. 
ligious and moral Principle, deny*d every 
natural and ſocial Affection, and render{ 
Men as much * Wolves as was poſſible to 
one another, whilſt we deſcrib'd *em ſuch; 
and endeayour'd to make them ſee them. 
ſelves by far more monſtrous and corrupt, 
than with the worſt Intentions it was eyer 
poſſible for the worſt of 'em to become? 
This, yow'l ſay, doubtleſs wou'd have 
been a very prepoſterous Part, and cou'd 
never have been acted by other than mean 
Spirits, ſuch as had been held in awe, and 
over-frighted + by the MAG 1. 


ANp yet an || able and witty Philoſo- 
pher of our Nation was, we know, of late 


* Infra, p. 118. and VOL. II. p. 320. 

+ VOL HI. 2. 64, 65. in the Notes. 

| Mr. Hos EES, who thus expreſſes himſelf ; By _ 
of theſe Greek and Latin Authors, Men from their Ch 
hood have gotten a Habit (under a falſe ſhew of Liberty) 
of favouring Tumults, and of licentious controlling the Ac- 
tions of their Sovereigns. Leviathan, Part 2. ch. 21. p. 111+ 
By this Reaſoning of Mr. Hog s Es it ſhou'd follow, that 
there can never be any Tumults or depoſing of Sovereigns at 
Conſtantinople, or in Mogol. See again, p. 171, and 377. 
and what he intimates to his Prince (p. 193.) concerning 
Extirpation of antient Literature, in favour of his Leviathan 
Hypotheſis, and new Philoſophy. 

Years, 
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Years, ſo poſſeſsd with a Horrour of this Sect. 1. 
kind, that both with reſpect to Politicks WV 


and Morals, he directly acted in this Spi- 
rit of Maſſacre. The Fright he took up- 
on the Sight of the then governing Pow- 
ers, who unjuſtly afſum'd the Authority 


of the r gave him ſuch an Abhor- 
popular Government, and of 


rence of 
the very Notion of _— it-lelf; that 
to extinguiſh it for ever, he recommends 


the very extinguiſhing of Letters, and ex- 
horts Princes not to ſpare ſo much as an 


antient Roman or GREERK Hifto- 
rian. Is not this in truth ſomewhat Go- 
thick? And = — = — * 
appearance, ſomething of the Savage, that 
be ſhou d uſe Philoſophy and 2 as 
the SCYTHIANS are faid to have us'd 
ANACHARSIS and others, for having 
viſited the Wiſe of GR REC E, and learnt 
the Manners of a polite People ? 


H1s Quarrel with Religion was the 
lame as with Liberty. The fame Times 
gave him the fame Terror in this other 

ind, He had nothing before his Eyes 
beſide the Ravage of Enthuſiaſm, and the 
Artifice of thoſe who raisd and conduc- 
ted that Spirit. And the good ſociable 
Man, as fayage and unſociable as he 
wou'd make himſelf and all Mankind 
appear by his Philoſophy, expos'd himſelf 

uring his Life, and took the utmoſt _ 
raar 
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that after his Death we 7 be deli. 
ver d from the occaſion of theſe Ter. 
rors. He did his utmoſt to ſhew us, 
« That both in Religion and Morals we 
« were impos'd on by our Governors; that 
« there was nothing which by Nature in- 
« clin*dus either way; nothing which na- 
4 turally drew us to the Love of what was 
„without, or beyond * our- ſelves: Tho 
the Love of ſuch great Truths and ſove- 
reign Maxims as he imagin'd theſe to be, 


made him the moſt laborious of all Men in 


compoſing Syſtems of this kind for our 
Uſe; and ford him, notwithſtanding his 
natural Fear, to run continually the higheſt 
rick of being a Martyr for our Deliye- 
Trance. 


Give me leave therefore (my Friend! 
on this occaſion, to prevent your Serio 
neſs, and aſſure you, that there is no ſuch 
mighty Danger as we are apt to imagine 
from theſe fierce Proſecutors of Superlti- 
tion, who are ſo jealous of every religious 
or moral Principle. Whatever Savages 
they may appear in Philoſophy, they are 
in their common Capacity as Civil Perſons, 
as one can wiſh, Their free communica- 
ting of their Principles may witneſs for 
them. Tis the height of Sociableneſs to 
be thus friendly and communicative. 


1 
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Sea. 1. 
LUN YI 


Is the Principles, indeed, were con- 
ceabd from us, and made a Myſtery ; they 
might become conſiderable. Things are 
often made ſo, by being kept as Secrets 
of a Sect or Party: and nothing helps 
this more than the Antipathy and a 
of a contrary Party. If we fall preſently 
into Horrors, and Conſternation, upon 
the hearing Maxims which are thought 
poiſonous; we are in no diſpoſition to uſe 
that familiar and eaſy Part of Reaſon, 
which is the beſt Antidote. The onl 
Poiſon to Reaſon, is Paſſion. For falſe 
Reaſoning is ſoon redreſs d, where Paſſion 
is removd. But if the — hearing cer- 
tain Propoſitions of Philoſophy be ſuffi- 
cient to move our Paſſion ; *tis plain, the 
Poiſon has already gain'd on us, and we 
are effectually prevented in the uſe of our 
reaſoning Faculty. 


Were it not for the Prejudices of 
this kind ; what ſhou'd hinder us from 
diverting our-ſelyes with the Fancy of 
one of theſe modern Reformers we os 
been ſpeaking of? What ſhowd we fay 
to one of theſe Arti-Zealots, who, in the 
Zeal of ſuch a cool Philoſophy, -ſhow'd 
aſſure us faithfully, That we were the 
* moſt miſtaken Men in the world, to 
imagine there was any fach thing as 
* natural Faith or Juſtice ? For that it 

Vol. 1, G « was 
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Force and Power which con- 
That there was no 
« {uch thing in reality as Virtue ; no Prin- 
« ciple of Order in things above, or be. 
low; no ſecret Charm or Force of Na- 


„ ture, by which every-one was made 


« to operate willingly or unwillingly to- 
« wards publick Good „5 and Pane 
« and tormented if he did otherwiſe,” 
Is not this the very Charm it-ſelf? 
Is not the Gentleman art this inſtant un- 
der the power of it ? « Sir! The 
« Philolophy you have condeſcended to 
„reveal to us, is moſt extraordinary, 
« We are beholden to you for your In- 
&« ſtruction. But, pray, whence is this 
„ Zeal in our behalf? What are We to 
Jou? Are You our Father? Or if You 


were, why this Concern for Us? Is 


there then ſuch a thing as natural A. 
fection? If not; why all this Pains 
« why all this Danger on our account? 
« Why not keep this Secret to Your-ſelf! 
Of what advantage is it to You, to 
deliver us from the Cheat ? The more 
are taken in it, the better. Tis di- 
rectly againſt Your Intereſt to unde- 
& ceive Us, and let us know that only 
private Intereſt governs You; and that 
nothing nobler, or of a larger kind, 
ſhowd govern us, whom you converle 
with. Leave us to our-ſelycs, and to 
* that notable Art by which we are 1 

} 


«pl 
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« pily rand, and render'd thus mild and Sect. 2. 
« ſheepiſb. Tis not fit we ſhou d know WWW 


« that by Nature we are all Wolves. Is 
« it poſſible that one who has really diſ- 
« coyerd himſelf ſuch, ſhou'd take pains 
to communicate ſuch a Diſcovery ?” 


SEC 3 mM 


N reality (my Friend!) a ſevere Brow 
may well be ſpar' d on this occaſion ; 
when we are put thus upon the Defence 
of common Honeſty, by ſuch fair honeſt 
Gentlemen, who are in Practice ſo diffe- 
rent from what they wou'd appear in Spe- 
culation. Kpaves I know there are in 
Notion and Principle, as well as in Practice: 
who think all Honeſty as well as Religion 
a mere Cheat; and, by a very conſiſtent 
reaſoning, have reſoly*d deliberately to do 
whatever by Power or Art they are able, 
for their private Advantage. But ſuch as 
theſe never open themſelves in Friend- 
ſhip to others. They have no ſuch Paſ- 
ſion for Truth, or Love for Mankind. 
They have no Quarrel with Religion or 
Morals; but know what uſe to make of 
both, upon occaſion. If they ever diſ- 
cover their Principles, 'tis only at un- 
awares. They are ſure to preach Honeſty, 
and go to Church. 


G 2 Ox 
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ON the other ſide, the Gentlemen for 
whom I am apologizing, cannot however 
be call'd Fhpocrites, They ſpeak as ill of 
themſelves as they pollibßy can. If they 
have hard Thoughts of Human Nature; 
"tis a Proof ſtill of their Humanity, that 
they give ſuch Warning to the World. If 
they repreſent Men by Nature treacherous 
and wild, tis out of Care for Mankind; 
leſt by being too tame and truſting, they 
ſhowd eaſily be caught. 


ImeosTORS naturally ſpeak the beſt 
of Human Nature, that they may the ea- 
ſier abuſe it. Theſe Gentlemen, on the 
contrary, ſpeak the worſt; and had rather 
they themſelves ſhou'd be cenſur'd with the 
reſt, than that à Few ſhou'd by Impoſture 
prevail over the Many. For tis Opinion of 
Goodnefi* which creates Eaſineſs of Truſt : 
and by Trait we are betray*d to Power ; our 
very Reaſon being thus captivated by thoſe 
in whom we come inſenſibly to have an 
implicit Faith. Bur ſuppoſing one another 
to be by Nature ſuch very Savages, we ſhall 
take care to come leſs in one another's 
Power: and apprehending Power to be in- 
ſatiably coveted by all, we ſhall the better 
fence againſt the Evil; not by givi 
into one Hand (as the Champion of this 


—— 


Cauſe 


* VOI. II. p. 234. and VOL, III. 2. 114. 
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Cauſe wou'd have us) but, on the contra- Se. 2. 
ry, by a _ Diviſion and Ballance of 
Power, and by the Reſtraint of good 

Laws and Limitations, which may ſecure 

the publick Liberty. 


Snou'p you therefore ask me, whe- 
ther I really thought theſe Gentlemen were 
fully perſuaded of the Principles they fo 
often advance in Company? I ſhou'd tell 
you, That tho I wow'd not abſolutely ar- 
raign the Gentlemens Sincerity ; yet there 
was ſomething of Myſtery in the Caſe, 
more than was imagin'd. The Reaſon, 
perhaps, why Men of Wit _— ſo much 
to eſpouſe theſe paradoxical Syſtems, is not 
in truth that they are ſo fully fatisfy*d with 
'em; but in a view the better to oppoſe 
lome other Syſtems, which by their fair 
Appearance have help'd, they think, to 
bring Mankind under Subjection. They 
imagine that by this general Scepticiſm, 
which they wow'd introduce, they ſhall bet- 
ter deal with the dogmatical Spirit which 
prevails in ſome particular Subjects. And 
when they have accuſtom'd Men to bear 
Contradiction in the ain, and hear the 
Nature of Things diſputed, at large; it 
may be ſafer (they conclude) to argue ſe- 
parately, upon certain nice Points in which 
they are not altogether ſo well farisfy'd. 
So that from hence, perhaps, you may ſtill 
better apprehend 4 5 in Converlation, 
G 3 the 
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Part 2. the Spirit of Raillery prevails ſo much, and 
C Notions are taken up for no reaſon beſides 
their being oda, and out of the way. 


SECT. 


UT let who will condemn the Hy. 
mour thus deſcrib'd: For my part, 
am in no ſuch apprehenſion from this 
ſceptical kind of Wit. Men indeed may, 
in a ſerious way, be ſo wrought on, and 
confounded, by different Modes of Opi- 
nion, different Syſtems and Schemes in. 
_ by Authority, that they may wholly 
oſe all Notion or Comprehenſion of Truth. 
I can eaſily apprehend what Effect Awe has 
over Mens Underſtandings. I can very 
well ſuppoſe Men may be frighted out of 
their Wits: Bur I have no apprehenſion 
they ſhou'd be laugh'd out of em. I can 
hardly — that in a pleaſant way 
they ſhow'd ever be talk'd out of their 
Love for Society, or reaſon'd out of Hu- 
manity and common Senſe, A mannerly 
Wit can hurt no Cauſe or Intereſt for 
which I am in the leaſt concern'd : And 
Philoſophical Speculations, politely ma- 
nag' d, can never ſurely render Mankind 
more un- ſociable or un-civiliz'd. This is 
not the Quarter from whence I can poſ 
ſibly expect an Inroad of Savageneſs and 
— — And by the beſt of my Ob- 
ſervation, I have learnt, that Virtue 15 
never 
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neyer ſuch a Sufferer, by being conteſted, Sect. 3. 
as by being betray d. My Fear is not {ſo WV 


much from its witty Antagoniſts, who give 
ir Exerciſe, and put it on its Defence, as 
from its tender Narſes, who are apt to 
oyer-lay it, and kill it, with Excels of Care 
and Cheriſhing. | 


I Have known a Building, which by 
the Officiouſneſs of the Workmen has 
been ſo ſhor d, and ſcrew'd up, on the fide 
where they pretended it had a Leaning, 
that it has at laſt been turn'd the con- 
trary way, and overthrown. There has 
ſomething, perhaps, of this Kind hap- 
pen'd-in Morals, Men have not been con- 
tented to ſhew the natural Advantages 
of Honeſty and Virtue. They have ra- 
ther leſſen d theſe, the better, as they 
thought, to advance another Foundation. 
They have made Virtue lo mercenary a 
thing, and have talk'd ſo much of its 
Rewards, that one can hardly tell what 
there is in it, after all, which can be worth 
rewarding, For to be brib'd only -or ter- 
rify'd into an honeſt Practice, belpeaks 
little of real Honeſty or Worth. We may 
make, it's true, whatever Bargain we think 
fit; and may beſtow in favour what Over- 
plus we pleaſe. But there can be no Ex- 
cellence or Wiſdom in voluntarily reward- 
ing what is neither eſtimable, nor de- 
krving. And if Virtue be not reall 
G 4 eſtimable 
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Part 2. eſtimable in it-ſelf, I can ſee nothing eſti. 
WY WV mable in following it for the ſake of « 
Bargain. 


Ir the Love of doing Good, be not, of 
it-ſelf, a good and right Inclination ; 1 
know not how there can poſſibly be fuch 
a thing as Goodneſs or Virtue. If the Incli- 
nation be right; tis a perverting of it, to 
apply it ſolely to the Reward, and make us 
conceive ſuch Wonders of the Grace and 
Favour which is to attend Virtue; when 
there is ſo little ſhewn of the intrinſick 
Worth or Value of the Thing it-ſelf. 


Coup be almoſt tempted to think, 
that the true Reaſon why ſome of the mot 
Heroick Virtues have ſo little notice taken 
of 'em in our Holy Religion, is, becauſe 
there wou'd have been no room left for 
Diſintereſtedneſs, had they been intitled to 
a ſhare of that infinite Reward, which 
Providence has by Revelation aſſign'd to 
other Dutys. Private Friendſhip, _ 
+ of 


— 


— 
— — £ 


* By Private Friendſhip no fair Reader can here ſuppoſe 
is meant that common Benevolence and Charity which every 
Chriſtian is oblig'd to ſhew towards all Men, and in par. 
ticular towards his Fellow- Chriſtians, his Neizhbour, Brother, 
and Kindred, of whatever degree; but that peculiar Relation 
which is form'd by a Conſent and Harmony of Minds, by 
mutual Eſteem, and reciprocal. Tenderneſs and Affection; 
and which we emphatically call a FRIENDSHIP. Such 


” . * 
was that between the WO Jewiſh Heroes after g's a 
| | whole 
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Leil for the Publick, ænd our Country, are Set 
Virtues purely voluntary in a Chriſtian, -—V 


They are no eſſential Parts of his Charity. 
He is not ſo ty'd to the Affairs of this Life; 
nor is he oblig'd to enter into ſuch En- 
ents — this lower World, as are 

of no help to him in acquiring a better. 
His Converſation is in Heaven. Nor has 
he occaſion for ſuch ſupernumerary Cares 
| or 


— — 
6 


whoſe Love and Tenderneſs was ſurpaſſing that of Women, 
(2 Samuel, ch. 1.) Such were thoſe Friendſhips deſerib'd fo 
requently by Poets, between PyLaDEs and ORES- 
TEs, THESEUS and PIRITHOUS, with many o- 
ther. Such were thoſe between Philoſophers, Heroes, and 
the greateſt of Men; between SOCRATES and A x- 
TISTHENES, PLATO and Dion, EP AMT 
NONDAS and PELOPIDAS, SC1PIO and Lx- 
Livs, Cato and BRU TUSs, THRASEA and 
HELvipius. And fuch there may have lately been, 
and are ſtill perhaps in our own Age; tho Envy fi not 
the few Examples of this kind to be remark'd in publick. 
The Author's Meaning is indeed 1 — of it - ſelf, — it 
needs no explanatory Apology to ſatisfy an impartial Reader. 
As for others who object de 1 of the Aſſertion, as 
differing (they ſuppoſe) from what our Reverend Doctors in 
Religion commonly maintain, they may read whatthe Learned 
and Pious Biſhop Taylor ſays in his Treatiſe of Friendſhip. 
* You inquire (ſays he) how far a dear and a perfect 
4 Friendſhip is authoriz'd by the Principles of Chriſtianity ? 
Io this I anſwer, That the word Friendſhip in the ſenſe 
* we commonly mean by it, is not ſo much as nam'd in the 
New Teſtament ; and our Religion takes no notice of 
© it. You think it ſtrange ; bur read on, before you ſpend 
* ſo much as the beginning of a Paſſion or a Wender upon it. 
There is mention of Friend hip of the World; wi it is 
© ſaid to be Enmity with God: but the Word is no where 
* elſe nam'd, or to any other purpoſe, in all the New Teſta- 
ment. It ſpeaks of Friends often; but by Friends are 
meant our Acquaintance, or our Kindred, the Relatives of 
* our 
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Part 2. or Embaraſſments Here on Earth, as may 
V obſtrud his way thither, or retard him in 


the careful Task of working out his own 
Salvation. If nevertheleſs any Portion of 
Reward be reſerv'd hereafter for the ge. 
nerous Part of 4 Patriot, or that of a 
thorow Friend; this is ſtill behind the Cur. 
tain, and happily conceaPd from us; that 
we may be the more deſerving of it, when 
it comes. 


——_— 


r 


« our Family or our Fortune, or our Sect, c — And ! 
cc think I have reaſon to be confident, that the word Friend 
* 8 of human Intercourſe) is no otherways us d in 
cc the Goſpels, or Epiſtles, or Acts of the Apoſtles.” And 
afterwards, * Chriſtian Charity (ſays he) is Friendſhip to 
c all the World; and when Friendſhips were the nobleſt 
c things in the World, Charity was little, like the Sun drawn 
« in at a Chink, or his Beams drawn into the Center of a 
6 Burning-glaſs ; but Chriſtian Charity is Friendſhip expanded 
<« like the Face of the Sun, when it mounts above the Eaſ- 
ce tern Hills.” In reality the good Biſhop draws all his No- 
tions as well as Examples of private Friendſhip from the Hea- 
then World, or from the Times preceding Chriſtianity. And 
after citing a Greek Author, he immediately adds: © Of ſuch 
c immortal, abſtracted, pure Friendſhips, indeed there is no 
& great plenty; but they who are the ſame to their Friend 
«© Smręober, when he 1s in another Country, or in another 
World, are fit to preſerve the ſacred Fire for eternal Sa- 
&* crifices, and to perpetuate the Memory of thoſe exemplary 
& Friendſhips of the beſt Men, which have fill'd the World 
* with Hiſtory and Wonder: for in no other ſenſe but this 
ce can it be true, that Friendſhips are pure Loves, regardi 

* to do good more than to receive it. He that is a Frien 


& after Death, my not for a Recompence from his Friend, 


ce and makes no bargain either for Fame or Love; but is 
c rewarded with the Conſcience and Satisfaction of doing 


«© bravely.” 


IT 
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Sect. 3. 


Ir appears indeed under — — Diſ Y 


tion, that each of theſe Virtues had 
their illuſtrious Examples, and were in 
ſome manner recommended to us as ho- 
nourable, and worthy our Imitation. Even 
Saur himſelf, 3 9 as he is re- 
reſented, a th living and dyin 
5 have As. f eſpetted and — for — 
Love he bore his native Country. And 
the Love which was ſo remarkable between 
his Son and his Succeſſor, gives us a noble 
View of a diſintereſted Friendſhip, at leaſt 
on one ſide, But the heroick Virtue of 
theſe Perſons had only the common Re- 
ward of Praiſe attributed to it, and cou'd 
not claim a future Recompence under a 
Religion which taught no future State, nor 
exhifired any Rewards or Puniſhments, be- 
ſides ſuch as were Temporal, and had re- 
Ipect to the written Law. 


AND thus the Jews as well as Heathens 
were left to their Philoſophy, to be in- 
ſtructed in the ſublime part of Virtue, and 
induc'd by Reaſon to that which was never 
injoin'd *em by Command. No Premium 
or Penalty being inforc'd in theſe Caſes, 
the diſintereſted Part ſubſiſted, rhe Virtue 
was a free Choice, and the Magnanimity 
of the Act was left intire, He who wou'd 
be generous, had the Means. He who 
wou'd frankly ſerve his Friend, or Coun- 


try, 
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ce even of his Life, 


WV might do it on fair Terms. + Durcz 


ET DECORUM EST was his ſole Rea. 
ſon. Twas Inviting and Becoming. "Twas 
Good and Honeſt, And that this is ſtill 2 
good Reaſon, and according to Common 
Senſe, I will endeavour to fatisfy you, 
For I ſhou'd think my-ſelf very ridiculous 


to be with any-one for thinking 
me diſhoneſt ; if I cou'd give no account 
of my Honeſty, nor ſhew upon what 


Principle I differ'd from || « Muave, 


"oP _ 


* Peradventure (ſays the Holy Apoſtle) for a good Man 
one wou'd even dare to die, Tdya Tis Y ron, & c. Rom. 
ch. 5. verſ. 7. This the Apoſtle judiciouſ] 
long to human Nature: tho he is fo far from any 
Precept on it, that he uſhers his private Opinion with a ver) 
dubious Peradventure. 

+ HORAT. Lib. 3. Od. 2. 


|| Inf. p. 130, 131, &c. 172. 


PART 


uppoſes to be. 


De mm 


— WY n a a 


PART III. 


8 


HE Roman Satiriſt may be thought 

| more than ordinary ſatirical, when 

ſpeaking of the Nobility and Court, 

he is ſo far from allowing them to be the 

Standard of Politeneſs an N Senſe, that 
he makes em in a manner the Reverſe. 


* Rarus enim ferme Senſus communis in 
{la | 
Fortunã 


Some of the + moſt ingenious Commenta- 
tors, howeyer, interpret this "-y diffe- 
rently from what is generally appre —_— 

K. 


— 


* Juv. Sat. 8. v. 73. 

f Viz. The two Caſaubons, If. and Mer. Salmaſius, and 
our Engliſh Gataker : See the firſt in Capitolinus, Vit. M. Ant. 
ſub finem, The ſecond in his Comment on M. Ant. lib. 1. 
ſect. 13, & 16. Gataker on the ſame place; and Salmaſius in 
the ſame Liſe of Capitolinus, at the end of his Annotations. 
The Greek word is Komoroyuoorry, Which Salmaſius interprets, 
* moderatam, uſitatam & ordinariam hominis mentem quæ in 

| & commune 
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Part 3. They make this Common Senſe of the Poet, 
by a Greek Derivation, to ſignify Senſe of 


Publick Weal, and of the Common Intereſt, 
Love of the Community or Society, Natural 
Affection, Humanity, r or that 
ſort of Civility which riſes from a juſt . 


of the common Rights of Mankind, and 
natural Equality there is amongſt thoſe of 


the ſame Species. 


AND indeed if we conſider the thi 
nicely, it muſt ſeem ſomewhat hard in the 
Poet, to have deny'd Wit or Ability to 1 

Court 


_ „— 1 — — —_ „ͤ—bU— 


4 commune quodammodo conſulit, nec omnia ad commodum 
e ſuum refert, reſpectumque etiam habet eorum cum quibus 
<« verſatur, modeſtè, modiceque de fe ſentiens. At contra in- 
“e flati & ſuperbi omnes ſe ſibi tantùm ſuiſque commodis natos 
c arbitrantur, & pra: ſe cæteros contemnunt & negligunt; & 
& hi ſunt qui Senſum Communem non habere rectè dici poſ- 
« ſunt. Nam ita Senſum Communem accipit Juvenalis, Sat. 8, 
& Rarus enim ferms SENSUS COMMUNIS, cc. d. 
* nr & Kerooryla Galenus vocat quam Marcus de ſe 
& loquens Kotroyoupoouyyy & alibi, ubi de eadem re loquitur, 
„ Meſelsriſa, & Euyrwpoouryy, qua gratiam illi fecerit Mar- 
cus — eundi ad Germanicum Bellum ac ſequendi ſe. In 
the fame manner Iſaac Caſaubon : Herodianus (lays he) call 
this the r Hen iooprlegr. © Subjicit verd Antoninus 
& quaſi hanc vocem interpretans, 2 75 3qe{oJou Tols giaois Aire 
© g eιπ t aur aavius, Art Ouran uuar Tara) 
This, IJ am perſuaded, is the Senſus Communis of HORACE 
(Sat. 3. lib. 1.) which has been unobſery'd (as far as I can 
learn) by any of his Commentators: it being remarkable 
withal, that in this early Satir of Ho RAc E, before his latter 
days, and when his Philoſophy as yet inclin'd to the 2 
Aſſertors of Virtue, he puts this Expreſſion (as may be ſeen by 
the whole Satir taken together) into the mouth of a Criſpin, 
or ſome ridiculous Mimick of that ſevere Philoſophy, to which 
the Coinage of the word Keojroroypoguyy properly — 

0 
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Court ſuch as chat of Ro uE, even under Seq, 1. 
1 TizERIUs Ora NERO, But for Ha- 
manity, or Senſe of Publick Good, and the 

common Intereſt of Mankind, *rwas no ſuch | 
deep Satir to queſtion whether this was | 
properly the Spirit of à Court. *Twas diffi- | 
cult to apprehend what Community ſubſiſted 
among Courtiers; or what Pablict be- 
tween an Abſolute Prince and his Slave- 
Subjects. And for real Society, chere cowd 


For ſo the Poet again (Sat. 4. v.77.) uſes the word SE N- 
SUS, ſpeaking of thoſe who without Senſe of Manners, or 
common 1 without the leaſt reſpect or deference to 
others, preſs ely upon their Friends, and upon all Com- 
pany in general, without regard to Time or Place, or any thing 
beſides their ſelfiſh and brutiſh Humour: | 


— ——— nem DEI” 


Haud illud querentes, num ſine S ENS U, 

Tempore num facidut aliens. — Wau, 
as old Lambin interprets it, tho without any other Explanation 
referring only to the Senſus Communis of HORACE in that 
other Satir. Thus SEN Ec a (Epiſt. 105.) Odium autem ex 
offenſa ſic vitabis, neminem laceſſendo gratuit: d quo te 
SENSUS COMMUNITIS tuebitur. And CICERO ac- 
cordingly, Juſtitia partes ſunt, non violare homines : Vere- 
cundie, non offendere. Lib. 1. de Off. It may be objected 
poſſibly of ſome particularly yers'd in the Philoſophy above- 
mention'd, that the x. Ng, to which the Koworoyuoor vn 
leems to haye relation, is of a different meaning. But they 
will conſider withal how ſmall the diſtinction was in that Phi- 
loſophy, between the , and the vulgar azodyors ; how 
generally Paſſion was by thoſe Philoſophers brought under the 
Head of Opinion. And when they conſider, beſides this, the 
very Formation of the word Kotworoyog urn upon the Model of 
the other femaliz'd Virtues, the Euyrepooum,, Ewppooum, 
Aitouoovryy, c. they will no longer heſitate on this Inter- 

etation. The Reader may perhaps by this Note ſee 

eter why the Latin Title of Senſus Communis has been given 
to this ſecond Treatiſe. He may obſerve, withal, how the 
lame Poet Ju v EN AI uſes 4 word Senſus, in Sat. 15. 

Har noſtri pars optima Senſiis. 
be 
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Part 3. be none between ſuch as had no other Senſe 
than that of private Good, 


to task: when reflecting 


Oux Poet therefore ſeems not ſo im. 
moderate in his Cenfure; if we conſider it 
is the Heart, rather than the Head, he takes 
| on a Court-Edu. 
cation, he thinks it unapt to raiſe any Af. 
fection towards 4 Country; and looks upon 
young Princes, and Lords, as the young 
Maſters of the World; who being indulg d 
in all their Paſſions, and train'd up in all 
manner of Licentiouſneſs, have that tho. 
row Contempt and Diſregard of Mankind, 
which Mankind in a manner deſerves, 
where Arbitrary Power is permitted, and 
a Tyranny ador'd. Yo 


4+ Hec ſatis ad Juvenem, quem nobis fama 
282 : 
Traait, & inflatum, plenumque Neront 


Pr opingq 40. 


A PusBLi1ck Spirit can come only 
from a ſocial Feeling or Sexſe of Partnerſpi 
with Human Kind. Now there are none 
ſo far from being Partners in this Senſe, or 
Sharers in this common Affection, as they 
who ſcarcely know an Equal, nor conſider 
themſelves as ſubject to any Law of Fel- 
lowſhip or Community. And thus Morality 
and good Government go together. There 


=” Juy. Sat. 8. R 
15 
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is no real Love of Virtue, without the Sect. 1. 
Knowl of Pablick Good. And where 
Abſolute Power is, there is no Pus Lick. 


Txxy who live under a Tyranny, and 
have learnt to admire its Power as Sacred 
and Divine, are debauch'd as much in their 
Religion, as in their Morals. Pablick Good, 
according to their Apprehenſion, is as little 
the Meaſure or Rule of Government in the 
Univerſe, as in the State. They have ſcarce 
4 Notion of what is Good or Juſt, other 
than as mere Mill and Power have determin'd. 
Omnipotence, they think, wou'd hardly be 
it-ſelf, were it not at liberty to * diſpenſe 
with the Laws of Equity, and change at 
pleaſure the Standard of moral Rectitude. 


Bur notwithſtanding the Prejudices 
and Corruptions of this kind, *tis plain 
there is ſomething ſtill of a pablick Principle, 
even where it is moſt peryerted and de- 
preſs d. The worſt of Magiſtracys, the 
mere Deſpotick kind, can ſhew ſufficient In- 
ſtances of Zeal and Affection towards it. 
Where no other Government is known, it 
ſeldom fails of having that Allegiance and 
Duty paid it, which is owing to a better 
form. The Eaſtern Countrys, and many 
barbarous Nations, have been and ſtill are 
Examples of this kind, The perſonal Love 
they bear their Prince, however ſevere 


N Inf. pag. 298. 
ol. 1. H towards 
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towards them, may ſhew how natural an 
Affection there is towards Government 
and Order among Mankind. If Men haye 
really no publick Parent, no Magiſtrate in 
common, to cheriſh and protect em, they 
will ſtill magine they have ſuch a one; 
and, like new-born Creatures who haye 
never ſeen their Dam, will fancy one for 
themſelves, and apply (as by Nature 
prompted) to ſome like Form, for Fayour 
and Protection. In the room of a true 
Foſter- Father, and Chief, they will take after 
a falſe one; and in the room of a legal Go 
vernment and juſt Prince, obey even 4 ). 
rant, and endure a whole Lineage and Suc- 
ceſſion of ſuch. | 


As for us Bx1ToNs, thank Heaven, 
we have a better Senſe of Government de- 
liver'd to us from our Anceſtors. We haye 
the Notion of x Pus LI K, and 4 Cox. 
8TITUTION; how 4 Legiſlative, and 
how an Executive is model'd. We under- 
ſtand Weight and Meaſure in this kind, and 
can reaſon juſtly on the Ballance of Power 


and Property, The Maxims we draw from 


hence, are as evident as thoſe in Mathem«- 
ticks, Our increaſing Knowledg ſhews us 
every day, more and more, what Co u- 
MON SENSE is in Politicks : And this 
muſt of neceſſity lead us to underſtand a 
like Sexſe in Morals ; which is the Fout- 
dation. 
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ligation on Man to act ſociably, or honeſt- 
ly, in a form'd Government; and not in 
that which is commonly calPd * the State 
of Nature. For, to-ſpeak in the faſhiona- 
ble Language of our modern Philoſophy : 
« Society being founded on a Compact 
« the Surrender made of every Man's 
« private unlimited Right, into the hands 
« of the Majority, or ſuch as the Majo- 
« rity ſhou'd appoint, was of free Choice, 
4 and by a Promiſe Now the Promiſe 
it-ſelf was made in the State of Nature: 
And that which cow'd make 4 Promiſe obli- 
gatory in the State of Nature, muſt make 
all other Acts of Humanity as much our 
real Duty, and natural Part. Thus Faith, 
Juſtice, Honeſty, and Virtue, muſt have been 
as early as the State of Nature, or they 
cou'd never have been at all. The Civil 
Union, or Confederacy, cow'd never make 
Right or Wrong; if they ſubſiſted not be- 
fore. He who was free to any Villany be- 
fore his Contract, will, and ought to make 
as free with his Contract, when he thinks 
fit. The Natural K pave has the ſame rea- 
lon to be a Civil one ; and may diſpenſe 
with his Politick Capacity as oft as he ſees 
occaſion : ?Tis only his Word ſtands in his 
Way,—— A Man is oblig'd to keep his 
Word, - Why? Becauſe he has given 
* Below, VOL. II. p. 206, 3 10, Cc. 
$ H 2 his 


'T 1 s ridiculous to fay, there is any Ob- VV 
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Part 3. his Word to keep 1. — 1 not this a nota- 
Able Account of the Original of moral Juſ- 


tice, and the Riſe of Civil Government 
and Allegiance 


S E C T. I. 


UT to pats by theſe Cavils of a Phi- 
lolophy, which ſpeaks ſo much of 
Nature with ſo little Meaning; we may 
with juſtice ſurely place it as a Principle, 

« That if any thing be natural, in an 
“Creature, or any Kind; *tis that which 
« is Preſervative of the Kind it-ſelf, and 
« conducing to its Welfare and Support.” 
If in original and pure Nature, it be Wrong 
to break a Promiſe, or be treacherous ; tis 
as truly Wrozg to be in any reſpect inhu- 
man, or any way wanting in our natural 
part towards Human Kind. If Eating and 
Drinking be natural, Herding is ſo too. If 
any Appetite. or Senſe be natural, the Senſe 

of Fellowſhip is the ſame If there be an 

thing of Nature in that Affection whic 
is between the Sexes, the Affection is cer- 
tainly as natural towards the conſequent 
Offspring; and fo again between the Off 
lpring themſelves, as Kindred and Com- 
panions, bred under the fame Diſcipline 
and Oeconomy. And thus 4 Clan or Tribe 
is gradually form'd; a Pablick is recog- 
niz d: and beſides the Pleaſure found in 
ſocial Entertainment, Language, and Di- 
courle, 
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courſe, there is ſo apparent a Neceſſity for Sect. 2. 
continuing this good Correſpondency and 
Union, that to have no Senſe or Feeling of 

this kind, no Love of Country, Community, 

or any thing in common, wou'd be the ſame 

as to be inſenſible even of the plaineſt 

Means of Self-Preſervation, and moſt ne- 

ceſſary Condition of Self-Enjoyment. 


How the Wit of Man ſhow'd fo puzzle 
this Cauſe, as to make Civil Government 
and Society appear a kind of Invention, 
and Creature of Art, I know not. For 
my own part, methinks, this herding Prin- 
ciple, and aſſociating Inclination, is ſeen fo 
natural and — in moſt Men, that one 
might readily affirm, *rwas even from the 
Violence of this Paſſion that ſo much Diſ- 
order aroſe in the general Society of Man- 
kind, ALE 


UNIVERSAL Good, or the Intereſt of 
the Morld in general, is a kind of remote 
Philoſophical Object. That greater Com- 
munity falls not eaſily under the Eye. Nor 
is a National Intereſt, or that of a whole 
e. or Body Politick, ſo readily appre- 
hended. In leſs Partys, Men may be in- 
timately converſant and acquainted with 
one another. They can there better taſte 
Society, and enjoy the common Good and 
Intereſt of a more contracted Publick. 
They view the whole Compals and Extent 
H 3 of 
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Part 3. of their Community; and ſee, and knoy 

particularly whom they ſerve, and to what 

end they aſſociate and conſpire. All Men 

have naturally their ſhare of this con- 

bining Principle : and they who are of the 

ſprightlieſt and moſt active Facultys, have 

5 arge a ſhare of it, that unleſs it be 

happily directed by right Reaſon, it can 

never find Exerciſe for it-ſelf in ſo remote 

a Sphere as that of the Body Politick at 

large. For here perhaps the thouſandth 

part of thoſe whoſe Intereſts are concern'd, 

are ſcarce ſo much as known by ſight. No 

viſible Band is form'd; no ſtrict Alliance: 

but the Conjunction is made with different 

Perſons, Orders, and Ranks of Men; not 

ſenſibly, but in Idea: according to that ge- 

neral View or Notion of a State or Con- 
monwealth, 


T rus the ſocial Aim is diſturb'd, for 
want of certain Scope. The cloſe Sympathy 
and conſpirins Virtue is apt to loſe it: ſelſ 
for want of Direction, in ſo wide a Field. 
Nor is the Paſſion any- where ſo ſtrongly 
felt, or vigorouſly exerted, as in actual Con- 
ſpiracy or Mar; in which the higheſt Ge- 
nius's are often known the forwardeſt to 
employ themſelves. For the moſt gene- 
rous Spirits are the moſt combining. They 
delight moſt to move in Concert; and feel 
(if I may ſay fo) in the ſtrongeſt manner, 
the force of the confederating Charm. 


Tis 
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vage, ſhow'd be aſſion of the moſt 
Heroick Spirits. But 'tis in War that the 
Knot of Fellowſhip is cloſeſt drawn. Tis 
in War that mutual Succour is moſt given, 
mutual Danger run, and common Affection 
moſt exerted and employ*'d. For Heroiſnz 
and Philanthropy are almoſt one and the 
ſame. Vet by a ſmall miſ- guidance of the 
Affection, a Lover of Mankind becomes 
a Ravager : A Hero and Deliverer becomes 
an Oppreſſor and Deſtroyer. 


Hence other Diviſions amongſt Men. 
Hence, in the way of Peace and Civil 
Government, that Love o Party, and Sub- 
diviſion by Cabal. For Sedition is a kind 
of cantonizing already begun within the 
State. To cantonize is natural; when the 
Society grows vaſt and bulky: And power- 
ful States have found other Advantages in 
ſending Colonys abroad, than merely that 
of having Elbow-room at home, or ex- 
tending their Dominion into diſtant Coun- 
trys. Vaſt Empires are in many reſpects 
unnatural: but particularly in this, That 


be they ever ſo well conſtituted, the Affairs 


113 
| . Sect. 2. 
"Tis ſtrange to imagine that Mar, V 

which of all t ings ——_ the moſt ſa- 

e 


of many muſt, in ſuch Governments, turn 


upon a very few; and the Relation be leſs 
ſenſible, and in a manner loſt, between the 
Magiſtrate and People, in a Body ſo un- 
H 4 wieldy 
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| Part 3. wieldy in its Limbs, and whoſe Members 
|| LY'V lie ſo remote from one another, and diſtant 
| from the Head. en bound? fred! 


'T1s in ſuch Bodys as theſe that ſtrong 
1 | Factions are apteſt ro engender. The aſſo- 
i ciating Spirits, for want of Exerciſe, form 
new Movements, and ſeek a narrower 
Sphere of Activity, when they want Action 
in a greater. Thus we have Wheels within 
Wheels. And in ſome National Conſtitu- 
tions (notwithſtanding the Abſurdity in 
Politicks) we have one Empire within ano. 
ther. Nothing is ſo delightful as to incor- 
porate. Diſtinfions of many kinds are in- 
vented. Religious Societys are form'd. Or- 
ders are erected; and their Intereſts e- 
ſpous'd, and ſerv'd, with the utmoſt Zeal 
and Paſſion. Founders and Patrons of this 
ſort are never wanting. Wonders are per- 
form'd, in this wrong ſocial Spirit, by 
thoſe Members of ſeparate Societys. And 
the aſſociating Genius of Man is never bet- 
ter proy'd, than in thoſe very Societys, 
which are form'd in oppoſition to the ge- 
neral one of Mankind, and to the real In- 
tereſt of the State. 


| . Ix ſhort, the very S irit of Faction, for 
5 3 
| the greateſt part, ſeems to be no other 
| | than the Abuſe or Irregularity of that ſo- 
| cial Love, and common Affection, which is 
1 natural to Mankind. For the — 
0 
| 
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of Sociableneſe is Selfiſhneſs., And of all Sect. 3. 
Characters, the 'thorow-ſelfiſh one is the 
leaſt forward in taking Party. The Men of 

this fort are, in this reſpect, true Men of 
Moderation. They are fecure of their 
Temper ; and poſſeſs themſelves too well, 

to be in danger of entring warmly into 

any Cauſe, or engaging deeply with any 

Side or Faction. 


S'E-C 357 
OU have heard it (my Friend!) as 


Y a common Saying, that Intereſt go- 
verns the World. But, I believe, whoever 
looks narrowly into the Affairs of it, will 
find, that Paſſion, Humour, Caprice, Zeal, 
Faction, and a thouſand other Springs, 
which are counter to Self-Intere#, have as 
conſiderable a part in the Movements of 
this Machine. There are more Wheels and 
Counter-Poiſes in this Engine than are eaſily 
imagin'd. *Tis of too complex a kind, to 
fall under one ſimple View, or be explain'd 
thus briefly in a word or two. The Stu- 
diers of this Mechaniſm muſt have a very 
em Eye, to overlook all other Motions 
elides thoſe of the loweſt and narroweſt 
compaſs. Tis hard, that in the Plan or 
Deſcription of this Clock-work, no Wheel 
or Ballance ſhou'd be allow'd on the fide 
of the better and more enlarg d Affections; 
that nothing ſhou'd be underſtood to be 


done 


Part 3. done in Kjndneſs or Generoſity; nothing in 
V pure Good-Nature or Friendſhip, or thro any 
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ſocial or natural Affection of any kind: when, 
perhaps, the main Springs of this Machine 
will be found to be either theſe very nat. 
ral Affections themſelves, or a compound 
kind deriv'd from them, and retaining more 
than one half of their Nature. 


Bur here (my Friend!) you muſt not 
expect that I ſhow'd draw you up a formal 
Scheme of the Paſſions, or pretend to ſhew 
you their Genealogy and Relation; how 
they are interwoven with one another, or 
interfere with our Happineſs and Intereſt, 
Twou'd be out of the Genius and Com. 
paſs of ſuch a Letter as this, to frame a juſt 
Plan or Model; by which you might, with 
an accurate View, obſerve what Proportion 
the friendly and natural Affections Tom to 
bear in this Order of Architecture, 


MobERN Projectors, I know, wou'd 
willingly rid their hands of theſe natural 
Materials; and wou'd fain build after a 
more uniform way. They wou'd new- 
frame the Human Heart ; and have a 
mighty fancy to reduce all its Motions, 
Ballances and Weights, to that one Prin- 
ciple and Foundation of a cool and delibe- 
rate Selfiſhneſs. Men, it ſeems, are un- 


* See the fourth Treatiſe, viz. Inquiry concerning Virtue 
VOL. Il, _ 
willing 
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willing to think they can be fo outwitred, Seq. 3. 
pee on by Nature, as to be made SN 


to ſerye her 1 rather than their 
own. They are 'd to be drawn thus 
out of themſelves, and for©d from what 


they eſteem their true Intereſt. 


TatRE has been in all times a fort 
of narrow-minded Philoſophers, who have 
thought to ſer this Difference to rights, by 
conquering Nature in themſelves. A Pri- 
mitive Father and Founder among theſe, 
ſaw well this Power of * Nature, and un- 
derſtood it ſo far, that he earneſtly exhor- 
ted his Followers neither to beget Chil- 
dren, nor ſerve their Country. There was 
no dealing with Nature, it ſeems, while 
theſe alluring Objects ſtood in the way. 
Relations, Friends, Countrymen, Laws, Po- 
litick Conſtitutions, the Beauty of Order and 
Government, and the Intereſt of Society and 
Mankind, were Objects which, he well 
ſaw, wou'd naturally raiſe a ſtronger Affec- 
tion than any which was grounded upon 
the narrow La of mere SELF. His 
Advice, therefore, not to marry, nor en- 
gage at all in the Publick, was wile, and 
lutable to his Deſign. There was no way 
to be truly a Diſciple of this Philoſophy, 
but to leave Family, Friends, Country, 
and Society, to cleave to it. — And, in 


— ea es. 


——ͤ — — 


E, Supra, pag. 49. And below, VOL. II. 89. VOL. 
I. 32, 35 Cr. 
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Part 3. good earneſt, who wou'd not, if it were 


Happineſs to do ſo ?!——The Philoſopher, 


however, was kind, in telling us his 


Thought. Twas a Token of his Fatherh 
Love of Mankind. 


* Tu Pater, & rerum Inventor ! Tu Patris 


nobis 
Suppeditas precepta ! 


Bur the Revivers of this Philoſophy 


in latter Days, appear to be of a lower 
Genius. They ſeem to have underſtood 


leſs of this force of Nature, and thought 
to alter the Thing, by ſhifting 4 Name. 
They wou'd fo explain all the ſocial Paf- 
ſions, and natural Affections, as to deno- 
minate em of F the ſelfiſh kind. Thus Civi- 
lity, 1 Humanity towards Stran- 
gers or People in diſtreſs, is only 4 mor: 
deliberate Selfiſhneſs. An honeſt Heart is 
only a more cunning one: and Honeſty and 
Good-Nature, a more deliberate, or better- 
regulated Self-Love. The Love of Kindred, 
Children and Poſterity, is purely Love of 
Self, and of one's own immediate Blood: As 
if, by this Reckoning, all Mankind were 
not. included; Al! being of one Blood, 
and join'd by Inter-Marriages and Allian- 
ces; as they have been tranſplanted in Co- 
lonys, and mix'd one with another. And 


9 Lucret. lib. 3. 


+ Supra, p. 88. And below, VOL. II. p. 32% 


thus 
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thus Love of . one's Country, and Love of Set. 3. 
Mankind, muſt alſo be Self-Love. Magna- SPV 


nimity and Courage, no doubt, are Modifi- 
cations of this univerſal Self-Love ! For 
* Courage (lays our modern Philoſopher) 
is conſtant Anger. And all r Men (lays a 
witty Poet) won d be Cowards if they dur. 


Tzar the Poet, and the Philoſopher 
both, were Cowards, may be yielded per- 


haps without diſpute. They may have 


ken the beſt of their Knowledg. But 

true Courage, it has ſo little to do with 
Anger, that there lies always the ſtrongeſt 
Suſpicion againſt it, where this Paſſion is 
higheſt. The true Courage is the cool and 
calm, The braveſt of Men have the leaſt 
of a brutal bullying Inſolence; and in the 
very time of Danger are found the moſt 
ſerene, pleaſant, and free. Rage, we know, 
can make a Coward forget himſelf and 
fight, But what is done in Fun, or Anger, 
can never be plac'd to the account of 
Courage, Were it otherwiſe, Womankind 
might claim to be the ffoute;t Sex: For 
their Hatred and Anger have ever been 
allow'd the ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting, 


lt 


Sudden Courage (ſays Mr. Hoss Es, Lev. chap. 6.) 
is Anger, Therefore Courage conſider'd as conſtant, and be- 
longing to a Character, muſt, in his account, be defin'd con- 
ſtant Anger, or Anger conſtantly returning. 

＋ Lord RocHESTER» Satir againſt Man. 
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x Part 2. 
Wl it je OrRHER Authors there have been of 
a yet inferior kind: a ſort of * Diſtributerg 

4 and petty Retailers of this Wit ; who 
| | have run Changes, and Diviſions, without 
end, upon this Article of Self-Love. You 
have the very ſame Thought ſpun out 2 
hundred ways, and drawn into Mottos 
and Deviſes, to ſet forth this Riddle; That 
« act as diſintereſtedly or generouſly a 
« you pleaſe, Self ſtill is at the bottom, 
„“ and nothing elſe.” Now if theſe Gen- 
tlemen, who delight ſo much in the Play 
of Words, but are cautious how they 
ple cloſely with Definitions, wou'd tell us 
only + what Self-Intere was, and deter- 
mine Happineſs and Good, there wou'd be 
an end of this Enigmatical Wit. For in 
this we ſhowd all agree, that Happinels 
was to be purſu d, and in fact was always 
ſought after: but whether found in fol- 
lowing Nature, and giving way to common 
Aﬀection ; or in ſuppreſſing it, and tur- 
ing every Paſſion towards private Adyan- 


* The French Tranſlator ſuppoſes with good reaſon, That 
our Author, in this Paſſage, had an eye to thoſe Sentences, ot 
Maxims, which paſs under the name of the Duke DE LA Ro 
CHEFOUCAULT. He has added, withal, the Cenſure of 
this kind of Wit, and of theſe Maxims in particular, by ſome 
Authors of the ſame Nation. The Paſſages are too long to 
inſert here : tho they are otherwiſe very juſt and entertaining, 
That which he has cited of old Mo N TAIGN E, is from the 
firſt Chapter of his ſecond Eſſay. 

+ Below, VOL. II. p. 22, 23, &c. 78, 79, do, & 
87, &c. 139, 140, &c. 

rage, 
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tage, a narrow Self. End, or the Preſerva- Set. 3. 
tion of were Life; this wou d be the mat- SV 


ter in debate between us. The Queſtion 
wou'd not be, Who lov'd himſelf, or 
« Who »ot 2? but Who loy'd and ſerv'd 
« himſelf the righteſt, and after the trueſt 


« manner.” 


'T is the height of Wiſdom, no doubt, 
to be rightly ſelfiſh. And to value Life, 
as far as Life is good, belongs as much to 
Courage as to Diſcretion. But a wretched 
Life is no wiſe Man's wiſh. To be with- 
out Honeſty, is, in effect, to be without 
natural Affection or Sociableneſs of any kind. 
And a Life without zatural Affection, 
Friendſhip, or Sociableneſs, wou'd be found 
a wretched one, were it to be try'd. Tis 
as theſe Feelings and Affections are intrin- 
ſecally valuable and worthy, that Self- 
_ = to be _= and eſteem' d. fu 

an is by nothing ſo much himſelf, as 
his Tem <4 and = Character o jo Paſſions 
and Affections. If he loſes what is manly 
and worthy in theſe, he is as much loſt to 
himſelf as when he loſes his Memory and 
Underſtanding. The leaſt ſtep into Vil- 
lany or Baſeneſs, changes the Character 
and Value of a Life. He who wou'd pre- 
ſerve Life at any rate, muſt abuſe himſelf 
more than any-one can abuſe him. And 
if Life be not a dear Thing indeed, he 
who has refus'd to live a Villain, and has 
prefer'd 
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9 i prefer d Death to a baſe Action, has been 
a Gainer by the Bargain. 


SECT. IV. 
*P1s well for you (my Friend!) that 


+ in your Education you have had lit. 
tle to do with the * Philoſophy, or Philoſs 
8 of our Days. A good Poet, and an 

honeſt Hiſtorian, may afford Learning e- 
nough for 4 Gentleman. And ſuch a one, 
whilſt he reads theſe Authors as his Diver. 
ſion, will have a truer reliſh of their Senſe, 
and underſtand *em better than a Pedant, 
with all his Labours, and the aſſiſtance of 
his Volumes of Commentators. I am ſen- 
ſible, that of old twas the cuſtom to ſend 
the Youth of higheſt Quality to Philoſs- 
poue to be formꝰ d. * * in _ Schools, 
in their Com „an their Pr 
and Exam x at the laſtrious Pal 
were inur'd to Hardſhip, and exercis d in 
the ſevereſt Courſes of Temperance and 
Self- denial. By ſuch an early Diſcipline, 
they were fitted for the Command of 
others; to maintain their Country's Ho- 
nour in War, rule wiſely in the State, and 
fight againſt Luxury and Corruption in 
times of Proſperity and Peace. If any of 
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* Our Author, it ſeems, writes at preſent, as to a young 
Gentleman chiefly of a Court-Breeding. See, however, his 
turther Sentiments more particularly in Treatiſe 3. (viz. S C- 
LILOQUYT) infra, pag. 333, &c. in the Notes, 
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theſe Arts are comprehended in Univerſity- 


3 
Sect. 4. 


Learning, tis well. But as ſome Univer. WWW 


ſiys in the World are now model d, they 
ſeem not ſo very effectual to theſe Purpo- 
ſes, nor ſo fortunate in preparing for a 
right Practice of the World, or a juſt 
Knowledg of Men and Things. Had you 
been thorow-pac'd in the Ethics or Poli- 
ticks of the Schools, I * never have 
thought of writing a word to you upon 
— Senſe, or the Love > Mankind, 
ſhou d not have * cited the Poet's Dalce 
& Decoram. Nor, if I had made a Cha- 
rater for you, as he for his noble Friend, 
ſhou'd I have crown'd it with bis 


＋ Non ille pro caris Amicis, 
Aut Patria timidus perire. 


Our Philoſophy now-a-days runs after 
the manner of that able Sophiſter, who 
laid, || * Skin for Skin : All that a Man has 
© will be give for his Life.” Tis Ortho- 
dox Divinity, as well as ſound Philoſophy, 
with ſome Men, to rate Life by the Num- 
ber and Exquiſiteneſs of the pleaſing Sen- 
tions. Theſe they conſtantly ſer in oppo- 
ſition to dry Virtue and Honeſty. And upon 
this foot, they think it proper to all 
Men Fools, who wou'd hazard 4 Life, or 
part with any of theſe pleaſing Senſations ; 


* Sup. pag. 102. 
Jog, ch. ü. ver · + 


Vol. 1. I except 


+ Hor. Lib. 4. Od. 9. 
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Part 3. except on the condition of being repaid 


i the ſame Coin, and with good Intereſt 
to learn Virtue by Uſu 


nance of a Gentleman, ask me, Why 


body was preſent,” In the firſt place 
I ſhou'd be = latisfy*d- that he himſelf 
oy 


into the bargain. Thus, it ſeems, we are 


and 
the Value of Life, and — Pleaſures of 
Senſe, in order to be wile, and to live wel. 


Bur you (my Friend!) are ſtubbom 
in this Point: and inſtead of being b 
to think mournfully of Death, or to re. 
pine at the Loſs of what you may ſome. 
times hazard by your Honeſty, you can 
laugh at. ſuch Maxims as thele ; and d. 
vert your-ſelf with the improv'd Selfiſh: 
nels, and Philoſophical Cowardice of theſe 
faſhionable Moraliſts. You will not be 
raught to value Life at their rate, or de- 
grade Ho N EST as they do, who make 
it only 4 Name. You are perſuaded there 
is ſomething more in the Thing than 
Faſhion or Applauſe ; that Wor TH and 
MERITI are ſubſtantial, and no way vs 
riable by Fanuc) or Mil; and that Ho- 
Nou is as much it-ſelf, when acting h 
7t. ſelf, and unſeen, as when ſeen, and ap 
plauded by all the World. 


SHou?p One, who had the Counte- 


« I wow'd avoid being 4ſt), when no- 


was a yery naſty Gentleman who cou'd 


a% 
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ask this Queſtion; and that it wou d be a Sect. 4. 
hard matter for me to make him ever con 


ceive what true Cleanlinefſ was. However, 
I might, notwithſtanding rhis, be conten- 
ted to give him a Night Anſwer, and ſay, 
« ?Twas becauſe I had a Noſe. “ ' Showd 
he trouble me further, and ask again, What 
« if I had a Cold ? Or what if naturally 
« T had no fuch nice Smell?“ I might 
anſwer perhaps, Thar I car'd as little to 
« ſee my- ſelf naſty, as that others ſhow'd 
« ſee me in that condition.” Bur what 
if it were in the Dark? Why even 
then, tho I had neither Noſe, nor Eyes, 
my Senſe of the matter wow'd {till be the 
fame; my Nature wow'd riſe at the 
Thought of what was ſordid: or if it 
did not; I ſhowd have a wretched Na- 
ture indeed, and hate my-ſelf for a Beaſt. 
Honour my-ſelf 1 never cowd ; whillt I had 
no better a ſenſe of what, in reality, I 
ow'd my-ſelf, and what became me, as 4 


human Creature. 


Muc in the ſame manner have 1 
heard it asc d, Why ſbou d a Man be honeit 


in the Dark ? What a Man muſt be to 


ask this Queſtion, I won't fay. But for 
Thoſe who have no better a Reaſon for 


being hone t than the Fear of 4 Gibbet or 


a Jail; I ſhow'd not, I confeſs, much coyer 


| their- Company, or Acquaintance. And 


it any Guardian of mine who had kept 
I 2 his 
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Part 3. bis Truſt, and given me back 
Part 3: þ ruſt, and gi my Eſtate 


when I came of Age, had been diſcoyerg 
to have acted thus, thro Fear only of what 
might happen to him; I ſhou'd for my 
own part, undoubtedly, continue civil and 


reſpectful to him: bur for my Opinion of 


his Worth, it wou'd be ſuch as the Py. 
THIAN God had of his Votary, who 
devoutly fear d him, and therefore reſtord 
to a Friend what had been depoſited in 
his hands. 


* Redazdit ergo metu, non moribus; & 
tamen omnem | | 
Vocem adyti dignam templo, veramque 
probavit, 
Extinctus tots pariter cum prole domaq; 


I KNow very well that many Services 
to the Publick are done merely for the fake 
of a Gratuity ; and that Informers in pat- 
ticular, are to be taken care of, and ſome- 
times made Penſioners of State. But I mul 
beg pardon for the particular Thoughts! 
may have of theſe Gentlemens Merit; 
and ſhall never beſtow my Eſteem on any 


other than the voluntary Dilcoverers of 


Villany, and hearty Proſecutors of their 
Country's Intereſt. And in this reſpec, 
I know nothing greater or nobler than the 
undertaking = managing ſome impor- 


— 1 


* Juy. Sat. 12. 
tant 
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tant Accuſation; by which ſome igh Sect. g. 
y VV 


Criminal of State, or ſome form' d 

of Conſpirators n the Publick, may 
be arraign d and brought to Puniſhment, 
thro the honeſt Zeal and publick Affection 
of a private Man. 


I KNow too, that the mere Vulgar of | 
Mankind often ſtand in need of ſuch a | 
rectifying Object as the Gallows before their 
Eyes. Yet I have no belief, that any | 
Man of a liberal Education, or common [ 
Honeſty, ever needed to have recourſe to 
this Idea in his Mind, the better to re- 
ſtrain him from Playing the Knaye. - And 
if a SAINT had no other Virtue than 
what was rais'd in him by the ſame Ob- 
jets of Reward and Puniſhment, in a 
more diſtant State; I know not whoſe - 
Love or Eſteem he might gain beſides : 


but for = own part, I ſnou d never think 
him worthy of mine. 


Nec furtum feci, nec fugi, ſi mihi dicat 
Servus: Habes pretium, loris non ureris, 
aio, | 
Non hominem occidi : Non paſces in cruce 


COYUOS, 
Sum Bonus & Frugi : Renuit, negat atque 
Sabellus. Hor. Epiſt. 16. 
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Part 4. | 


* —— 
ry „ 
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PART IV. 


. 


V this time (my Friend !) you may 

B poſſibly, I hope, be ſatisfy'd, that 
as I am in earneſt in defendi 

Raillery, ſo I can be ſober too in the Ute 
of it. Tis in reality a ſerious Study, to 
learn to temper and regulate that Humour 
which Nature has given us, as a more le- 
nitive Remedy againſt Vice, and a kind 
of Specifick = 19g Superſtition and me- 
lancholy Deluſion. There is a great dif- 
ference between ſeeking how to raiſe a 
Laugh from every thing ; and ſeeking, in 
every thing, what juſtly may be laugh'd 
at. For nothing is ridiculous except what 
is deform'd: Nor is any thing proof 2. 
gainſt -Raillery, except what is handſom 
and juſt. And therefore 'tis the hardeſt 
thing in the World, to deny Fair Ho- 
NESTyY the uſe of this Weapon, which 
can never bear an Edge againſt her-ſelh 
and bears againſt every thing contrary. 


„ 


Ie 


Is the v 
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ef Wit aud Humour. 


ive us the Rule in theſe Caſes, we ſhowd 
earn by them, that in their loweſt and moſt 


ſcurrilous way of Wit, there was —_ 
ſo ſucceſsfully to be play d upon, as the Paſ- 
ſions of Cowardice and Avarice. One 
may defy the World to turn real Bravery or 
Generoſity into Ridicule. A Glutton or 
mere Senſualiſt, is as ridiculous as the other 
two Characters. Nor can an unaffected 
Temperance be made the Subject of Con- 
tempt to any beſides the groſſeſt and moſt 
contemptible of Mankind. Now theſe three 
Ingredients make up a virtuous Character: 
as the contrary three a vicious one. How 
therefore can we poſſibly make a Jeſt of 
Honeſty ?—To laugh both ways, is nonſen- 


ical. And if the Ridicule lie againſt Sor- 
tiſbneſs, Avarice, and Cowardice ; you ſee the 


Conſequence. A Man muſt be ſoundly ri- 
diculous, who, with all the Wir imagina- 
ble, wou'd go about to ridicule Wiſdom, or 
laugh ar Honeſty, or Good Manners. 


A Man of thorow * Good-Breeding, 
whatever elſe he be, is incapable of do- 
ing a rude or brutal Action. He never 
deliberates in this caſe, or conſiders of the 
matter by prudential Rules of Self. Intereſt 
and Advantage. He acts from his Na- 


ture, in a manner neceſſarily, and with- 


VCI. III. p. 161, 162. | | 
14 out 
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Part 4. out Reflection: and if he did not, it 
ere impoſſible for him to anſwer his 
. Character, or be found that truly well. 
bred Man, on every occaſion. *Tis the 

ſame with the Hone# Man. He can't de. 
liberate. in the Caſe of a plain Villany, 

A Plum is no Temptation to him. He 

likes and loves himſelf roo well, to change 

Hearts with one of thoſe corrupt Mil. 
creants, who amongſt em gave that name 

to a round Sum of Mony gain d by Ru. 

ine and Plunder of the Commonwealth. 

e who wou'd enjoy 4 Freedom of Mind, 

and be truly Poſſeſſor of himſelf, muſt be 

above the Thought of ſtooping to what is 
villanous or baſe. He, on the other fide, 

who has a Heart to ſtoop, muſt neceſſa- 

rily quit the Thought of Manlineſs, Reſs 
l lation, Friendſhip, Merit, and 4 Charattn 
{ with himſelf and others: But to affect theſe 
| Enjoyments and Advantages, together 
_ - with the Privileges of a licentious Prin- 
[1 Ciple ; to pretend to enjoy Society, and 4 
free Mind, in company with 4 knaviſb 
Heart, is as ridiculous as the way of 
Children, who eat their Cake, and aſter- 
wards cry for it. When Men begin to 
deliberate about Diſhoneſty, and finding 
it go leſs againſt their Stomach, ask lily, 
Why they ſhou'd ſtick at a good Piece 
of Knavery, for a good Sum?” They 
ſhou'd be told, as Children, that They 


64x1u't eat their Care, and have it. 
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compliſb d Ruaves, they are ching for 
_— They know Themſelves, and = 
known by Mankind. *Tis not Theſe who 
are fo much envy'd or admir'd. The mo- 
derate Kind are the more taking with us. 
Yet had we Senſe, we ſhow'd conſider tis 
in reality the thorow profligate Nnave, the 
very compleat annatural Villain alone, who 
can any way bid for Happineſs with the 
Honeſt Man. True Intereſt is wholly on 
one ſide, or the other. All between is * In- 
conſiſtency, Irreſolution, Remorſe, Vexa- 
tion, and an Ague-Fit: from hot to cold; 
from one Paſſion to another quite con- 
trary; a perpetual Diſcord of Life; and 
an alternate Diſquiet and Self- diſlike. The 
only Reſt or Repoſe muſt be thro one, 
determin'd, conſiderate Reſolution: which 
when once taken, muſt be courageouſly 
kept; and the Paſſions and Affections 
brought under obedience to it ; the Tem- 
per ſteePd and harden'd to the Mind; 
the Diſpoſition to the Judgment. Both 
muſt agree ; elſe all muſt be Diſturbance 
and Confuſion. So that to think with 


A— 


* Our Author's French Tranſlator cites, on this occaſion, 
very aptly thoſe Verſes of HO RACE, Sat. 7. Lib. 2. 


A tanto conſlantior idem 
In vitus, tanto levigs miſer, ac prior illo 
Vi jam content, jam laxo fune lalorat. 


one's 
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one's ſelf, in good earneſt, « Why may 


s not one do this little Villany, or com. 


« mit this one Treachery, and but for 
once; is the moſt ridiculous Imagination 
in the world, and con to Common 
SENSE. For a common honeſt Man, 
whilſt left to himſelf, and undiſturb'd by 
Philoſophy and ſubtle Reaſonings about his 
Intereſt, gives no other Anſwer to the 
Thought of Villany, than that he cant 
poſſibly find in his heart to ſet about it, or 


conquer the natural Averſion he has to it, 


And this is natural, and jut. 


Tux truth is; as Notions ſtand now 
in the World, with reſpect to Mo 


Honeſty is like to gain little by Philoſo- 


phy, or deep Speculations of any kind. 
In che mn "tis beſt to ſtick to Common 
Senſe, and go no further. Mens firſt 
Thoughts, in this matter, are generally 


better than their ſecond: their natural 


Notions better than thoſe refin'd by Study, 


or Confultation with Caſuiſts. According 


to common Speech, as well as common 


Senſe, Honeſty is the bet Policy: But accor- 
ding to refin'd Senſe, the only well-advis's 


and fuch the Wiſdom of this World ! 


Perſons, as to this World, are errant 
Kyaves ; and they alone are thought to 
ſerve themſelves, who ſerve their Paſſions, 
and indulge their looſeſt Appetites and 
Deſires. — Such, it ſeems, are the Wiſe, 


AN 


of Wit and Humour. 
Ax ordinary Man talking 


y and heartily, « He wow'd not 
guilty of ſuch a thing for the whole 
« « Wed. Bur ſpeculative Men find great 
2 in ade Caſe; many ways of 
Evaſion; — mY urs / y Allevia- 
tions. 1 Gift right d; a right 
Method — ſuing — a . * 
Alms-Houſes, and Charitable F oundations 
erected for right Worſhippers; and a good 
Zeal ſhewn for the right Belief, may ſuffi- 
ciently atone for one wrong Practice; eſpe- 
cially when it is ſuch as raiſes a Man to 
a conſiderable power (as they ſay) of do- 
ing good, and ſerving the true C — e. 


Many a good Eſtate, many a high 


Station has been gain d upon ſuch a bottom 


as this. Some Crowns too may have — 


purchas d on theſe terms: and ſome — 
* Emperors (if I miſtake not) there have 
been of old, who were _= aſſiſted by 
theſe or the like Principles; and in return 
were not ingrateful to the Cauſe and Par- 
ty which had aſſiſted em. The Forgers 
of ſuch Morals have been amply endow'd: 

and the World has paid roundly for its 
Philoſophy ; ſince the original plain Prin- 
ciples of Humanity, and the „ honeſt 


* VOL. III. p. 78, 79, 90, 91. 
Precepts 


; I, 
of a vile WV 
Action, in a way of Common Senſe, ſays 
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Part 4. Precepts of Peace and mutual Love, haye, 

by a fort of ſpiritual Chymiſts, been ſo 
fublimated, as to become the higheſt Cor. 
roſives; and paſing thro their Limbecks 
have yielded the ſtrongeſt Spirit of mutual 
Hatred and malignant Perſecution. 


. 


UT our Humours (my Friend!) in. 
Jdline us not to melancholy Reflections 
Let the ſolemn Reprovers of Vice proceed 
in the manner moſt ſutable to their Ge. 
nius and Character. I am ready to con- 
gratulate with em on the Succels of their 
Labours, in that authoritative way which 
is allow'd 'em. I know not, in the mean 
while, why others may not be allow'd to 
ridicule Folly, and recommend Wiſdom 
and Virtue ( if poſſibly they can) in a 
way of Pleaſantry and Mirth. I know 
not why Poets, or ſuch as write chiefly 
for the Entertainment of themſelves and 
others, may not be allow'd this Privilege. 
And if it be the Complaint of our ſanding 
Reformers, that they are not heard ſo 
well by the Gentlemen of Faſhion ;, if they 
exclaim againſt thoſe airy Wits who fly to 
Ridicule as a Protection, and make ſuc- 
ceſsful Sallys from that Quarter; why 
ſhou'd it be deny'd one, who is only 4 Vo- 
lunteer in this Cauſe, to engage the Ad- 


verſary on his own Terms, and expoſe 
: binnſelf 


B 
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himſelf willingly to ſuch Attacks, on the Sect. 2. 
ſingle condition of being allow'd fair Pl 
in the ſame kind? | . 


By Gentlemen of Faſhion, 1 underſtand 
thoſe ro whom a natural good Genius, or 
the Force of good Edueation, has given a 
Senſe of what is naturally graceful and be- 
coming. Some by mere Nature, others by 
Art and Practice, are Maſters of an Ear 
in Muſick, an Eye in Painting, a Fancy in 
the ordinary things of Ornament and Grace, 
a Judgment in Proportions of all kinds, and 
a general good Taſte in moſt of thoſe Sub- 
jets which make the Amuſement and De- 
light of the ingenious People of the World. 
Let fuch Genclemen as theſe be as extrava- 

t as the e, or as irregular in their 
Morals; A muſt at the ſame time diſco- 
ver their Inconſiſtency, live at variance 
with themſelves, and in contradiction to 
that Principle, on which they ground their 
higheſt Pleaſure and Entertainment. 


Or all other Beautys which YVirtuoſo's 
purſue, Poers celebrate, Muſicians ſing, and 
Architects or Artiſts, of whatever kind, de- 
ſeribe or form; the moſt delightful, the 
moſt engaging and pathetick, is that which 
is drawn from real Life, and from the Paſ- 
ſons. Nothing affects the Heart like that 
which is 3 from it-ſelf, and of its own 
nature; ſuch as the Beauty of ä 

the 


* 
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Part 4. the Grace of Aitions ; the Turn of Charattty, 


aud the r and Features 


of a human 
Mind. This Leſſon of Philoſophy, even 
a Romance, a Poem, or a br teach 
us; whilſt the fabulous Author leads us 
with ſuch Pleafure thro the Labyrinth of 
the Affections, and intereſts us, whether 
we will or no, in the Paſſions of his He. 
roes and Heroines : + | 


* — - Angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falſis terroribus implet, 
Ut Mag us. Ft ok 


LET Poets, or the Men of Harmony, 
deny, if they can, this Force of Nature, 
or withſtand this moral Magick. They, for 
their parts, carry a double Portion of this 
Charm about *em. For in the firſt place, 
the very Paſſion which inſpires *em, is it- 
ſelf the Love of Numbers, Decency and Pro- 
portion; and this too, not in a narrow 
ſenſe, or after a /elfiſþ way (for Who of 
them compoſes for himſelf?) but in a 
friendly ſocial View; for the Pleaſure and 
Good of others; even down to Poſterity, 
and future Ages. And in the next place, 
tis evident in theſe Performers, that their 
chief Theme and Subject, that which raiſes 
their Genius the moſt, and by which they 
ſo effectually move others, is purely Man- 
ners, and the moral Part. For this is the 


Effect, 


* Hor, Fpiff. 1. lib. 2. 
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Eſſect, and this the Beauty of their Art; Sect. 2. 

« in vocal Meaſures of Syllables, and WV | 
« Sounds, "to expreſs the Harmony and | 
« Numbers of an inward kind ; and repre- ES 

« ſent the Beautys of a human Soul, by 
« proper Foils, and Contrarietys, whic 

« Eee as Graces in this Limaing, aad | 
« render this Muſick of the Paſſions more ö 
« powerful and enchanting,” | 


Txt Admirers of Beauty in the Fair 
Sex, wou'd laugh, perhaps, to hear of a 
moral Part in their Amours. Yet, what a 
ſtir is made about 4 Heart! What curious 
Search of Sentiments, and tender Thoughts! 
What Praiſes of a Humour, a S$ 455 4 
je-ne-{cai-quoi of Wit, and all thoſe Graces | 

4 Mind which theſe Virtuoſo-Lovers de- in 
ight to celebrate! Let them ſettle this 
matter among themſelves ; and regulate, 
as they think fit, the Proportions which 9 
theſe different Beautys hold one to ano- in 
ther : They muſt allow ſtill, there is a in 
Beauty of the Mind; and ſuch as is eſſen- — 41 
tial in the Caſe. Why elſe is the very 1 
Air of Fooliſhneſs enough to cloy a Lover, — 1 
at firſt ſight? Why does an Idiot-Looł 
and Manner deſtroy the Effect of all thoſe | 
outward Charms, and rob the Fair-Ore | 
of her Power; tho regularly arm'd, in all 
the Exactneſs of Feature and Complexion ? 
We may imagine what we pleaſe of a ſub- 
ſtantial ſolid Part of Beauty: but were the 


Subject 1 | 
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| Part. 4. Subject to be well criticiz'd, we ſnou d find, 
| perhaps, that what we moſt admir'd, even 
in the Turn of outward Features, was only 
a myſterious Expreſſion, and a kind of ſha. 
dow of ſomething inward in the Temper : 
and that when we were ſtruck with a ms. 
jeſtick Air, a fprightly Loot, an Amazon 
bold Grace, or a contrary ſoft and genti: 
one; *twas chiefly the Fancy of theſe Cha. 
racters or 3 ung bayd n on us: 
our ination bein d in formi 
; — — Shapes = es of this a. 
of tional kind, which entertain'd the Mind, 
ft and held it in admiration ; whilſt other 
l Paſſions of a lower Species were "d 
W another way. The preliminary Addreſſes, 
W the Declarations, the Explanations, Conti 
dences, Clearings; the Dependence on 
ſomething mutual, ſomething felt by way 
of Return; the Spes animi credula mutui: 
ö all theſe become neceſſary Ingredients in 
| the Affair of Love, and are authentically 
[1 eſtabliſh'd by the Men of Elegance and 
Art in this way of Paſſion. 


Nox can the Men of cooler Paſſions 

and more deliberate Purſuits, withſtand the 

[ Force of Beauty, in other Subjects. Eye 

ry-one is a Virtuoſo, of a higher or lower 
egree: Every-one purſues a GRAc 

—_ and courtsa* VRN us of one kind or ano | 

| ther. The Venuſtum, the Honeſtum, the 


— — — 


* Infra, pag. 337. 
f Decorum 
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Decorum of Things, will force its way. Sect. 2. 
They who — to give it ſcope in the 
nobler Subjects of a rational and moral 
kind, will find its Prevalency elſewhere, in 
an * inferiour Order of Things. They who 
overlook the main 8 of Action, and 
deſpiſe the Thought of Numbers and Pro- 
portion in 4 Life at large, will in the mean 
Particulars of it, be no leſs taken up, and 
engag d; as either in the Study of common 
Arts, or in the Care and Culture of mere 
mechanick _ The Models of ar 4 
ſes, Buildings, and their accompanying Or- 
naments * N. of Gardens ea ak 
Compartments ; the ordering of 
Plantations, Avenues ; — thouſand o- 
ther Symmetrys, will ſucceed in the room 
of that happier and higher Symmetry and 
Order of a Mind. The Þ Species of Fair, 
Noble, Handſom, will diſcover it-ſelf on a 
thouſand Occaſions, and in a thouſand Sub- 
jets. The Speer till will haunt us, in 
lome ſhape or other : and when driven 
from our cool Thoughts, and frighted from 
the Cloſet, will meet us even at Court, and 
fill our Heads with Dreams of Grandure, 
Titles, Honours, and a falſe Magnificence 
and Beauty; to which we are ready to ſa- 
crifice our higheſt Pleaſure and Eaſe; and 
for the ſake of which, we become the 

mereſt Drudges, and moſt abject Slaves. 


* VOL, III. 2. 173. 
f VOL. iI. 7. 33, 182186. 
Vol. 1, K Tae 
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Parr : 

PIE TRE Men of Pleaſure, who ſeem the 
greateſt Contemners of this Philoſophical 
Beauty, are forc'd often to confels her 
Charms. They can as heartily as others 
commend Honeſty; and are as much ftruck 
with the Beauty of 4 generous Part. They 
admire the Thing it-ſelf; tho not the 
Means. And, if poſſible, they wou'd ſo 
order it, as to make Probity and Lux 
agree. But the Rules of Harmony wi 
not permit it. The Diſſonancys are too 
ſtrong. However, the Attempts of this 
kind are not unpleaſant to obſerve. For 
tho ſome of the Voluptuous are found ſor- 
did Pleaders for Baſeneſs and Corruption 
of every ſort: ax others, more generous, 
endeayour to keep meaſures with Ho- 
neſty ; and underſtanding Pleaſure better, 
are for bringing it under ſome Rule. 
They condemn this manner: they praiſe 
the other. © So far was right : but further, 
« wrong. Such a Caſe was allowable: 
but ſuch a one, not to be admitted,” 
They introduce a Juſtice, and an Order in 
their Pleaſures. They wou'd bring Reaſon 
to be of their Party, account in ſome man- 
ner for their Lives, and form themſelves 
to ſome kind of Conſonancy, and Agree- 
ment: Orſhou'd they find this impraciics- 
ble on certain Terms, they wou d chuſe to 
ſacrifice their other Pleaſures to thoſe which 
ariſe from a generous Behaviour, a Regi- 
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lariry of Conduct, and a Conſiſtency of SeR. 2. 
Life and Manners : | | 


Et vere Numeroſque Modoſque ediſcere 


vVite. 


OrhER Occaſions will put us upon 
this Thought : bur chiefly a ſtrong View 
of Merit, in a generous Character, oppos'd 
to ſome dereſtabl y vile one. Hence it is 
that among Poets, the Satiriſts ſeldom fail 
in doing Juſtice to VIX TuE. Nor are a- 
ny of the nobler Poets falſe to this Cauſe. 

ven modern Wits, whoſe Turn is all to- 
wards Gallantry and Pleaſure, when bare- 
fc'd Villany ſtands in their way, and brings 
the contrary Species in view, can ſing in 
paſſionate Strains the Praiſes of plain Ho- 
neſty. 


Wu x we are highly Friends with the 
World, ſucceſsful with the Fair, and proſ- 
perous in the poſſeſſion of other Beautys; 
we may perchance, as is uſual, deſpiſe this 
ſober Miſtreſs. Bur when we ſee, in the 
iſſue, what Riot and Exceff naturally pro- 
duce in the World; when we find thar 
by Luxaurys means, and for the ſervice of 
vile Intereſts, Knaves are advanc'd above 
us, and the + vileſt of Men prefer'd before 
the honeſteſt ; we then behold VIX Tue 
in a new Light, and by the aſſiſtance of 


* tt. ——_— 9 


* Hor. Epiſt. 3. lib. 2. 
} VOL. UL pag. 308, 309. 
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Part 4. ſuch a Foil, can diſcern the Beauty of Hz. 

SY V zeſty, and the reality of thoſe Charms, 
which before we underſtood not to be ei. 
ther natural or powerful. 


1 


ND thus, after all, the moſt natural 
Beauty in the World is Honeſty, and 
Moral Truth. For all Beauty is TrxuTy, 
True Features make the Beauty of a Face; 
and true Proportions the Beauty of Archi- 
tecture; as true Meaſures that of Harmo- 
ny and Muſick. In Poetry, which is all 
Fable, Truth ſtill is the Perfection. And 
whoever is Scholar enough to read the an- 
tient Philoſopher, or his * modern Copiſts, 
upon the nature of a Dramatick and Epick 
Poem, will cafily underſtand + this ac- 
count of Truth. | 


A PAIN TER, if he has any Genius, 
underſtands the Truth and Unity of De- 
ſign ; and knows he is even then unnatu- 
ral, when he follows Nature too cloſe, 
and ſtrictly copies Life. For his Art al- 
lows him not to bring A Nature into his 


* The French Tranſlator, no doubt, has juſtly hit our Au- 
thor's Thought, by naming in his Margin the excellent Bos 
$U du Poeme Fpique ; who in that admirable Comment and 
Explanation of ARISTOT LE, has perhaps not only ſhewn 
himſelf the greateſt of the French Criticks, but preſented the 
World with a View of antient Literature and juſt Writing, 
beyond any other Modern of whatever Nation. 

+ VO I. III. p. 180, 181, 182, 183, 260, &c. 


Piece, 
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Piece, but 4 Part only. However, his Sect. 3. 
piece, if it be beautiful, and carries Truth, SN V 
muſt be 2 Whole, AF compleat, in- 


dependent, and withal as great and com- 
. 

arti on this occaſiop, mult yie 
to the general Deſign; and all things be 
fubſervient to that which is principal : in 
order to form a certain Eafiweſt W Sight; a 
ſimple, clear, and * «nited View, which 
wou'd be broken and diſturb'd by the Ex- 

preſſion of any thing peculiar, or 8 
o 


— 


* The 72> 'EvorroT]ov 3 as 22 Maſter of Arts calls it, 

in his Poeticks, ch. 23. but particularly, ch. 7. where he ſhews, 

ce That the rd Kaady, the Beautiful, or the Sublime, in theſe 

cc above · mention'd Arts, is from the Expreſſion of Greatneſs 

& with Order : that is to ſay, exhibiting the Principal or Main 

ce of what is deſign'd, in the very largeſt Proportions in which 

© it is capable of being view'd. For when it is Gigantick, 

« *tis in a manner out of ſight, and can be no way com- 

et prehended in that ſimple and united View. As, on the 

& contrary, when a Piect: is. of the Miniature-kind ; when it 

ce runs into the Detail, and nice Delineation of every little 

c Particular; *tis, as it were, inviſible, for the ſame reaſon : 

cc becauſe the ſummary Beauty, the WHOLE it. ſelf can- 

& not be comprehended in that ONE united View ; which 

ce is broken and loſt by the neceſſary Attraction of the Eye to 

tc every ſmall and ſubordinate Pat. In a Poetick Syſtem, the 

« ſame regard muſt be had to th&Memory, as in Painting, to 

« the Eye. The Dramatick kinds confin'd within the con- 

&« venient and proper time of a Spectacle. The Epick is let; 

« more at large. Each Work, however, muſt aim at Vaſt- j 

« neſs, and be as Great, and of as long duration as poſſible ; | | 
| 


but ſo as to be comprehended (as to the main of it) by 
sone eaſy Glance or. Retroſpect of Memory, And this the 
“ Philoſopher calls, accordingly, the 73 *Euymportſor.” 1 
cannot better tranſlate the Paſſage than as 1 have done in theſe N 
explanatory Lines. For beſides what relates to mere Ar = 0 


K 3 


a 
Part 
ITE 
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Now the Variety of Nature is ſuch, as 
to diſtinguiſh every thing ſhe forms, by 
a peculiar original Character ; which, if 
ſtrictly obſerv'd, will make the Subject 
a unlike to any thing extant in the 

orld beſides. Bur this Effect the 
Poet and Painter ſeek induſtriouſly to pre- 
vent. They hate Minuteneff, and are a- 
fraid of Singularity ; which wou'd make 
their es, or Characters, appear capri- 
cious and fantaſtical, The mere Face- 
Painter, indeed, has little in common with 
the Poet; but, like the mere Hiſtorian, 


* 


” beg _ — — 
3 


Philoſophical Senſe of the Original is ſo majeſtick, and the 
whole Treatiſe ſo maſterly, that when 1 find even the Latin 
Interpreters come ſo ſhort, I ſhou'd be vain to attempt any 
thing in our own Language. I wou'd only add a ſmall Re- 
mark of my own, which may perhaps be notic'd by the Stu- 
diers of Statuary and Painting : That the greateſt of the an- 
tient as well as modern Artiſts, were ever inclin'd to follow 
this Rule of the Philoſopher 3 and when they err'd in their 
Deſigns, or Draughts, it was on the fide of Greatneſs, by 
running into the unſizable and gigantick, rather than into the 
minute and delicate. Of this, MI H. ANGELO, the great 
Beginner and Founder among the Moderns, and ZeEuUxIs 
the ſame among the Antients, may ſerve as Inſtances. See 
PriNy, lb. 35. ch. 9. concerning ZEUX1sS, and the 
Notes of Father HAR DU1N in his Edition in uſum Del- 
phini, p. 200, on the words, Deprehenditur tamen Zeuxis, 
cc. And again PLINy himſelf upon Eur HRANOR, 
in the ſame Book, ch. 11. p. 226. Docilis, ac laborioſus, ante 
omnes, & in quocumque genere excellens, ac ſibi aqualis. 
Hic primus videtur expreſſiſſe Dignitates Heroum, & uſurpaſſe 
Symmetriam. Sed ſuit univerſitate corporum exilior, capiti- 
bus ariculiſque grandior. Volumina quoque compoſuit de 
Symmetri4 & Colortbus, c. Vid. infra, p. 340, 341, 342. 
in the Notes. 


copies 
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copies what he fees, and minutely traces Sect. 3. 
every Feature, and odd Mark. *Tis other- '/V V 
wiſe with the Men of Invention and De- 
ſign. Tis from the many Objects of Na- 
ture, and not from 4 particular-one, that 
thoſe Genius's form the Idea of their Work. 
Thus the beſt Artiſts are ſaid to have been 
indefatigable in ſtudying the beſt Statues: 
as eſteeming them a better Rule, than the 
eſt Human Bodys cou'd afford. And 
thus ſome * conſiderable Wits have re- 
commended the beſt Poems, as preferable 
to the beſt of Hiſtorys ; and betrer teach- 
ing the Truth of Characters, and Nature 
of Mankind: | 


Nox can this Criticiſm be thought 
high-ſtrain'd, Tho Few confine them- 
{elves to theſe Rules, Few are inſenſible 
of em. Whatever Quarter we may give 
to our vicious Poets, or other Compoſers 
of irregular and ſhort- liv d Works; we 
know very well that the ſtanding Pieces 
of good Artiſts muſt be form'd after a 
more uniform way. Every juſt Work of 
theirs comes under thoſe natural Rules of 
Proportion, and Truth. The Creature of 
their Brain muſt be like one of Nature's 
F ormation. It muſt have a Body and Parts 


* Thus the great Maſter himſelf in his Poeticks, above 
cited ; At 9 FlaedogwTtgor N dier Nolnoię ĩogias icin. 
» ey 5 Hoſoig puter Th xνανν, 4 à iSogin Ta xa) $xafor 


Ag fs Kegs 6 ; 
K 4 pro- 


F 
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Part 4. proportionable : or the very Vulgar will 

not fail to criticize the Work, when it has 
neit her * Head nor V . © J ommon 
Senſe (according to juſt Philoſo judges 
of jr Worte bi want = Nued or 

4 Whole, and ſhew their Author, however 

curious and exact in Particulars, to be in 
the main a very Bungler: 


+ Infelix opers Su u uA, quia ponere 
ToTuM 


Neſcit. 


Suck is Poetical, and ſuch (if I may 
ſo call it) Graphical, or Plaſtick Truth. 
Narrative, or Hiſtorical Truth, muſt needs 
be highly eſtimable ; eſpecially when we 
conſider how Mankind, who are become ſo 
_ intereſted in the Subject, have ſuf- 
fer d by the want of Clearneſs in it. *Tis 
it-ſelf a part of Moral Truth. To be a Judg 
in one, requires a Judgment in the other. 
The Morals, the Character, and Genius of 
an Author, muſt be thorowly confider'd : 
And the Hiſtorian or Relater of Thing 
important to Mankind, muſt, whoever he 
be, approve himſelf many ways to us; 
both in reſpect of his Judgment, Candour, 
and Diſintereſtedneſs; &er we are bound to 
take any thing on his Authority. And as 
for || critical Truth ; or the Judgment and 


* VOL. UI. 5. 25, 259, 260. + Hor, Eyiſt. 3. lib. 2. 
Det er- 


[| VOL. III. 5. 316, 320, 321, &c. 
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i. 


Determination of what Commentators, Sect. 3; 


Tranſlators, Paraphraſts, Grammarians, 
and others have, on this occaſion, deliverd 
to us; in the midſt of ſuch Variety of 
Stile, ſuch different Readings, ſuch Inter- 
polations, and Corruptions in the Origi- 
nals; ſuch Miſtakes of Copiſts, Tranſcri- 
bers, Editors, and a hundred ſuch Acci- 
dents, to which antient Books are ſubject : 
it becomes, upon the whole, 4 Matter of 
nice Speculation; conſidering, withal, that 
the Reader, tho an able Linguiſt, muſt be 
ſupported by ſo many other Helps from 
Chronology, Natural Philoſophy, Geogra- 
phy, and other Sciences. 


ANp thus many previous Truths are to 
be examin'd, and underſtood, in order to 
judg rightly of Hiſtorical Truth, and of 
the paſt Actions and Circumſtances of 
Mankind, as deliverd to us by antient 
Authors of different Nations, Ages, Times, 
and different in their Characters and In- 
tereſts. Some Moral and Philoſophical 
Truths there are withal ſo evident in them- 
ſelves, that *twow'd be eaſier to imagine 
half Mankind to have run mad, and join” 
preciſely in one and the ſame Species of 
Folly, than to admit any thing as Truth, 
which ſhou'd be advanc'd againſt ſuch na- 
tural Knowledg, fundamental Reaſon, and 
common Senſe, * | 


* 


Tris 
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Part 4. oo | 
; WS TH1s Lhave mention'd the rather, be- 
cauſe ſome modern Zealots appear to haye 

no better knowledg of TRu TR, nor ber. 

ter manner of judging it, than by count. 

ing Noſes. By this Rule, if they can poll 

an indifferent Number out of a Mob; if 

they can produce a Set of Lancaſbire Nod 
dles; remote provincial Head-Pieces, or 
viſionary Aſſemblers, to atteſt a _ of 

a Witch upon a Broomſtick, and a Flight in 

the Air; they triumph in the ſolid Proof 

of their new Prodigy, and cry, Magna eſt 

Veritas & prevalebit ! 


RELIGION, no doubt, is much in- 
debted to theſe Men of Prodigy; who, 
in ſuch a diſcerning Age, wou'd ſet her 


on the foot of — Tradition; and 
venture her on the ſame bottom with Pa- 


| 

| 

riſh-Tales, and Goſſiping Storys of Imps, 
Goblins, and Demomacal Pranks, invented 
ro fright Children, or make Practice for 
common Exorciſts, and Caunning-Men ! For 
by that Name, you know, Country Peo- 
ple are us'd to call thoſe Dealers in Myſte- 6 
ry, who are thought to conjure in an ho- c 
neſt way, and foil the Devil at his own | 
Weapon. pA 
AND now (my Friend!) I can per- f 


ceive 'tis time to put an end to theſe Re- 
flections; leſt by endeavouring to expound 
things 
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things any further, Iſhow'd be drawn from 
my way of Humour, to harangue pro- 
foundly on theſe Subjects. But ſhow'd you 
find I had moraliz'd in any tolerable man. 
ner, according to Common Senſe, and with- 
out Canting; I couw'd be ——_ with my 
Performance, ſuch as it is, without fearing 
what diſturbance I might Lays give to 
ſome formal Cenſors of the Age; whoſe 
Diſcourſes and Writings are of another 


ſtrain. I have taken the liberty, you ſee, 
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A 


to laugh, upon ſome occaſions: And if I. 


have either laugh'd wrong, or been im- 
rtinently ſerious; I can be content to 
laugh'd at, in my turn. If contrariwiſe 

I am raiPd at, I can laugh ſtill, as before; 

and with freſh advantage to my Cauſe. 

For tho, in reality, there cou'd be no- 

thing leſs a laughing matter, than the pro- 

vok'd Rage, III-will, and Fury of certain 
zealous Gentlemen, were they arm'd as 
lately they have been known; yet as the 

Magiſtrate has ſince taken care to pare 

their Talons, there is nothing very terri- 

ble in their Encounter. On the contrary, 
there is ſomething comical in the caſe. It 
brings to one's mind the Fancy of thoſe 

Groteſque Figures, and Dragon-Faces, 

which are ſeen often in the Frontiſpiece, 

and on the Corner-Stones of old Build- 
ings. They ſeem plac'd there, as the De- 
fenders and Supporters of the Edifice; but 
with all their Grimace, are as harmleſs to 

People 
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Part 4. People withour, as they are uſeleſs to the 
N Building within. Great | _ of * 
to little — hep e for eu p 

Farce. Fierceneff, with 
—— rr rh Impotence, makes the higheſt 
| 1 e. - 


I am, Dear Friend, 
Affectionately Yours, Cr. 


71 
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in a manner, profeſs d Maſters of Under- Sect. 1. 
ſtanding to the Age. And for this reaſon, WV 
in early days, Poets were look d upon as 
authentick Sages, for dictating Rules of 
Life, and teaching Manners and good 
Senſe. How they may have loſt their Pre- 
tenſion, I can't fay. Tis their I 
Happineſs and Advantage, not to be ob- 
ES lay their Claim openly. And if 
whilſt they profeſs only 0 pleaſe, they ſe- 
cretly adviſe, and give jon ; they 
may now perhaps, as well as formerly, be 
eſteem?d, with juſtice, the beſt and moſt 
honourable among Authors. 

MEAN while; „If dictating and pre- 
« ſcribing be of ſq dangerous a nature, in 
other Authors; what muſt his Caſe be, 
« who dictates to Authors themſelves? ” 


To this I anſwer; That my Pretenſion 
is not ſo much to give Advice, as to con- 
ſider of the Way and Manner of adviſing. 
My Science, if it be any, is no better 
than that of 4 Language-Maſter, or a Lo- 
gician. For I have taken it ſtrongly into 
my head, that there is a certain Knack 
or Legerdemain in Argument, by which we 
may Riley proceed to the dangerous part 
of adviſing, and make ſure of the good for- 
tune to have our Advice accepted, if it be 
any thing worth. 


* 


My 
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Part 1. 0 | | 

Mx Propofal is to confider of this Af. | 
fair, as a Caſe of SurRGERY. *Tis Prac- | 
tice, we all allow, which makes a Hand, 
« Bur who, on this occaſion, will be prac- 
« td on? Who will willingly be the 
« firſt to try our Hand, and afford us 
5 the requiſite 9g . Here = 

the Difficulty, For ing we 
Hoſpitals for this 1 of Sargery, and 
there were always in readineſs certain 
meek Patients who wow'd beat any Inci- 
ſions, and be prob'd or tented at our 
leaſure; the advantage no doubt wou'd 
conſiderable in this way of Practice. 
Some Inſight muſt needs be obtain d. In 
time 4 Hand too might be acquird ; but 
in all likelihood 4 very rough-one : which 
wou'd by no means ſerve the purpoſe of 
this latter Surgery. For here, 4 Tenderneſs 
of Hand is principally requiſite. No Sur- 
geon will be call'd, who has not Feeling 
and Compaſſion. And where to find a 
Subject in which the Operator is likely to 
preſerve the higheſt Texdernef, and yet act 
with the greateſt Reſolution and Boldneſs, 


is certainly a matter of no ſlight Conſi- 
deration. 


I Au ſenſible there is in all conſidera- 


ble Projects, at firſt appearance, a certain 
Air of chimerical Fancy and Conceit, 


which is apt · to render the Projectors 
lome- 
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ſomewhat liable to Ridicule. I wow'd Sect. 1. 

therefore ax =p my Reader againſt this 
Prejudice; by aſſuring him, in the 

Operation propos d, there is nothing which 

can juſtly excite his Laughter ; or if there 

be, the Laugh perhaps _ —_— 

him, by his own Conſent, and with his 

own Concurrence : Which is 4 Specimen of 

that very Art or Science we are about to 

illuſtrate. 


ACCORDINGLY, if it be objected a- 
inſt the above-mention'd Practice, and 

8 
Art of Surgery, That we can no- where 
4 find ſuch a meek Patient, with whom 
« we can in reality make bold, and for 
« whom nevertheleſs we are ſure to pre- 
4 ſerve the greateſt Tenderneſ and Regard : 
I afſert the contrary; and fay, for in- 
ſtance, That we have each of us Our 
SELVES to practiſe on. « Mere Quib- 
« ble! (you'l fay:) For who can thus 
„multiply himſelf into two Perſons, and 
be his own Subject? Who can properly 
* laugh at himſelf, or find in his heart to 
Abe either merry or ſevere on ſuch an 
& occafion?? Go to the Poets, and 
they will preſent you with many Inſtan- 
ces. Nothing is more common with 
them, than this ſort of SoLiLoQuy. A 
Perſon of profound Parts, or perhaps of 
ordinary Capacity, happens, on ſome oc- 
caſion, to commit a Fault. He is — 
or 
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Part 1. for it. He comes alone upon the Stage; 

looks about him, to ſee if any body be 
near; then takes himſelf to task, with- 
out ſparing himſelf in the leaſt. Vou 
wou'd wonder to hear how cloſe he puſhes 
matters, and how thorowly he carries on 
the Buſineſs of Self-DiſſeFion. By virtue 
of this SoLILoQuy he becomes two 
diſtin Perſons. He is Pupil and Precep- 
tor. He teaches, and he learns. And in 
good earneſt, had I nothing elſe to plead 
in behalf of the Morals of our modern 
Dramatick Poets, I ſhow'd defend 'em ſtill 
againſt rheir Accuſers for the fake of this 
very Practice, which they have taken care 
to keep up in its full force. For whether 
the Practice be natural or no, in reſpect of 
common Cuſtom and Ulage; I take upon 
me to aſſert, that it is an honeſt and 
dable Practice; and that if already it be 
not natural to us, we ought however to 
make it ſo, by Study and Application. 


| « RRE we to 9 therefore to the Stage 
| « for Edification? - Muſt we learn our 
« Catechiſm from the Poets? And, like 
the Players, ſpeak aloud, what we de- 
& bate at any time with our-ſelyes alone? 
Not abſolutely ſo perhaps. Tho where 
the harm wou'd be, of ſpending ſome Diſ- 
courſe, and beſtowing a little Breath and 
clear Voice purely upon our-ſelves, I can't 
ſee. We might peradventure be leſs — 

an 
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and more profitable in Company, if at Se, x. 
convenient times we diſcharg'd tome of NW 


our articulate Sound, and ſpoke to our. 
ſelves viv4 voce when alone. For Com- 
pany is an extreme Provocative to Fancy; 
and, like a hot Bed in Gardening, is apt 
to make our Imaginations ſprout too fall 
But by this anticipating Remedy of So- 
LILOQUY, we may effectually provide 
againſt the Inconvenience. 


WE HAVE an account in Hiſtory of 
a certain Nation, who ſeem to have been ex- 
tremely apprehenſive of the Effects of this 
Frothineſs or Ventoſity in Speech, and 
were accordingly reſolv'd to provide tho- 
rowly againſt the Evil. They carry'd this 
Remedy of ours ſo far, that it was not 
only their Cuſtom, but their Religion and 
Law, to. ff laugh, uſe Action, geſti- 
culate, and do all in the ſame manner 
when by themſelves, as when they were 
in Company. If you had ſtoPn upon 'em 
unawares at any time, when they had 
been alone, you might have found 'em 
in high Diſpute, arguing with themſelves, 
reproving, counſelling, haranguing them- 
lelves, and in the moſt florid manner ac- 
coſting rheir own Perſons. In all likeli- 
hood they had been once a People re- 
markably fluent in Expreſſion, much peſ- 
terd with Orators and Preachers, and 

Vol. 1. L mightily 
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Part 1. mightily ſubject to that Diſeaſe which has 
been ſince calPd the Leproſy of Eloquence , 


till ſome ſage Legiſlator aroſe am 

who when he cou'd not oppoſe the Tor- 
rent of Words, and ſtop the Flux of 
Speech, by any immediate Application, 
found means to give a vent to the loqua- 
cious Humour, and broke the force of the 


Diſtemper by eluding it. 
Oux preſent Manners, I muſt own, 


are not ſo well calculated for this Method 


of SoLiILoQUY, as to ſuffer it to become 
a national Practice. Tis but a ſmall Por- 
tion of this Regimen, which I wow'd wil- 
lingly borrow, and apply to private uſe; 
eſpecially in the caſe of Authors. I am 
ſenſible how fatal it might you to many 
honourable Perſons, ſhowd they acquire 
ſuch a Habit as this, or offer to practiſe 
ſuch an Art, within reach of any. mortal 
Ear. For *tis well known, we are not 
many of us like that Roman, who wiſh'd 
for Windows to his Breaſt, that all might 
be as conſpicuous there as in his Houſe, 
which for that very reaſon he had built as 
* as was poſſible. I wow'd therefore 
adviſe our Probationer, upon his firſt Exer- 
Ciſe, to retire into ſome thick Woog, or 

rather take the Point of ſome high Hill; 
where, beſides the Adyantage of looking 
about him for Security, he wou'd find the 
Air perhaps more rarety'd, and ſutable = 
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the Perſpiration requir ially in the Sect. 1. 
p equir d, eſpecially 2 


caſe of a Poetical Genius. 


* Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus, & 
fe it Vr be 5. 


'T1s remarkable in all great Wits, that 
they have own'd this Practice of ours, 
and generally deſcrib'd themſelves as a 
People liable to ſufficient Ridicule, for 
their great Loquacity by themſelyes, and 
their profound Taciturnity in Company. 
Not only the Poet and Philoſopher, but the 
Orator himſelf was wont to — recourſe 
to our Method. And the Prince of this 
latter Tribe may be prov'd to have been a 

eat Frequenter of the Woods and River- 

anks; where he conſum'd abundance of 
his Breath, ſuffer d his Fancy to evapo- 
rate, and reduc'd the yehemence both of 
his Spirit and Voice. If other Authors 
find nothing which invites 'em to theſe 
Receſſes, *tis becauſe their Genius is not 
of force enough : Or tho it be, their Cha- 

rater, they may imagine, will hardly bear 
em out, For to be ſurpriz'd in the odd 
Actions, Geſtures, or Tones, which are 
E to ſuch Aſceticks, I muſt own wou d 

an ill Adventure for a Man of the 

World. But with Poets and Philoſophers 
tis a known Caſe, 


—— 


* Hor. Epiſt. 2. lib. 2 
L 2 Aut 
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* Aut inſanit Homo, aut verſus facit.— 


CompeosinG and Raving muſt neceſſa- 
rily, we ſee, bear a reſemblance. And for 
thoſe Compoſers who deal in Syſtems, and 
airy Speculations, they have vulgarly paſs d 
for a ſort of Proſe-Poets. Their lecret 
PraQtice and Habit has been as frequent- 
ly noted : 


1 Murmura cum ſecum & rabioſa ſilentia 
rodunt. 


Both theſe ſorts are happily indulg'd in 
this Method of Eyacuation. They are 
thought to act naturally, and in their pro- 
per way, when they aſſume theſe odd 
Manners. But of other Authors 'tis ex- 
pected they ſhou'd be better bred. The 
are oblig'd to preſerve a more converſi- 
ble Habit; which is no ſmall Misfor- 
rune to *em. For if their Meditation and 
Reſvery be obſtr <d by the fear of a 
nonconforming Mein in Converſation, they 
may happen to be ſo much the worſe Au- 
thors for being finer Gentlemen. Their Fer- 
vency of Imagination may poſſibly be as 
ſtrong as either the Philoſopher's or the 
Poet's. But being deny'd an equal Bene- 
fit of Diſcharge, and with-held from the 
wholeſom manner of Relief in private; 


* Hor. Sat. 7. lib. 2. + Perl. Sat. 3. 7 a 
- Th 
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tis no wonder if they 2 with ſo much Sect. 1. 
Froth and Scum in publi WW 


"Tis obſeryable, that the Writers of 
Mzmoiks and Ess Aus are chiefly ſub- 
je& to this frothy Diſtemper. Nor can it 
be doubted that this is the true Reaſon 
why theſe Gentlemen entertain the World 
ſo laviſhly with what relates to themſelves. 
For having had no opportunity of private- 
ly converſing with themſelves, or exer- 
ciſing their own Genius, ſo as to make Ac- 
3 with it, or prove its Strength; 

ey immediately fall to work in a wrong 

lace, and exhibit on the Stage of the 

orld that Practice, which they ſhouꝰd 
have kept to themſelves; if they deſign'd 
that either they, or the World, ſhou'd be 
the better for their Moralitys. Who in- 
deed can endure to hear an Empirick talk 
of his own Conſtitution, how he governs 
and manages it, what Diet agrees beſt 
with it, and what his Practice is with 
himſelf ? The Proverb, no doubt, is very 
juſt, Phyſician cure thy-ſelf. Vet methinks 
one ſhou'd have but an ill time, to be 
preſent at theſe bodily Operations. Nor 
is the Reader in truth any better enter- 
tain'd, when he is oblig'd to aſſiſt at the 
experimental Diſcuſſions of his practiſing 
Author, who all the while is in reality 
doing no better, than taking his Phyſick 
in publick. 


L 3 Fox 
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Part 1. 
A 
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For this reaſon, I hold it very inde- 
cent for any one to publiſh his Meaztations, 
Occaſional Reflections, Solitary Thoughts, or 
other ſuch Exerciſes as come under the 
notion of this ſelf-d:ſcourſing Practice. And 
the modeſteſt Title I can conceive for ſuch 
Works, wou'd be that of a certain Au- 
thor, who calPd them his Craditys. *Tis 
the Unhappineſs of thoſe Wits, who con- 
ccive ſuddenly, but without being able to 

o our their full time, that after many 
— and Abortions, they can bring 
nothing well - ſnapen or perfect into the 
World. They are not however the leſs 
fond of their Offspring, which in a man- 
ner they beget in publick. For ſo publick- 
ſpirited they are, that they can never at- 
ord themſelves the leaſt time to think in 
private, for their own particular Benefit 
and Uſe. For this reaſon, tho they are 
often retir'd, they are never by themſelves. 
The World is ever of the Party. They 
have their Author-Character in view, and 
are always conſidering how this or that 
Thought wow'd- ſerve to compleat ſome 
Set of Contemplations, or furniſh out the 


Common-Place-Book, from whence theſe 


treaſur'd Riches are to flow in plenty on 
the neceſſitous World. 


Bur if our Candidates for Authorſhip 
happen to be of the ſaniifyd kind; tis 
not 
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not to be imagin'd how much farther ſtill Sect. 1. 
their Charity is apt to extend. So exceed 
ing great is their Indulgence and Tender- 

nels for Mankind, that they are unwilling 

the leaſt Sample of their devout Exerciſe 

ſhou'd be loſt, Tho there are already fo 

many Formularys and Rituals appointed 

for this Species of Soliloqay; they can al- 

low nothing to lie conceaPd, which paſſes 

in this religious Commerce and: way of 
Dialogue between Them and their Soul. 


Tarts may be term'd a fort of Pſeudo- 
Aſceticks, who can have no real Converſe 
either with themſelves, or with Heaven; 
whilſt they look thus a- ſquint upon the 
World, and carry Titles and Editions along 
with *em in their Meditations, And altho 
the Books of this fort, by a common 
Idiom, are calPd good Books; the Authors, 

for certain, are a ſorry Race: For reli- 
gious Cruditys are undoubtedly the worſt 
of any. * A Saint-Author of all Men 
leaſt values Politeneſs. He ſcorns to con- 
fine that Spirit, in which he writes, to 
Rules of Criticiſm and profane Learning. 
Nor is he inclin'd in any reſpect to play 
the Critick on himſelf, or r te his 
Stile or Language by the Standard of good 
Company, and People of the better ſort. 
He is above the Conſideration of that 


* VOL. III. 2. 239, 240, 241. in the Notes. 
4 which 
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Part 1. which in a narrow ſenſe we call Manners. 
 UY'VNor is he apt to examine any other Faults 
than thoſe which he calls Sins: Tho a Sin- 
ner againſt Good-Breeding, and the Laws 
of Decency, will no more be eſteem'd 4 
good Author, than will a Sinner againſt 
Grammar, good Argument, or good Senſe. 
And if Moderation and Temper are not of 
the Party with a Writer ; let his Cauſe be 
ever ſo good, I doubt whether he will be 
able to recommend it with great advan- 
tage to the World. 


On this account, I wow'd principally 
recommend our Exerciſe of Self-Converſe 
to all ſuch Perſons as are addicted to write 
after the manner of holy Adviſers ; eſpe- 

| cially if they lie under an indiſpenſible Ne- 
|| ceſſity of being Talkers or Haranguers in 
the ſame kind. For to diſcharge frequent- 
ly and vehemently in publick, is a great 
hindrance to the way of private Exerciſe; 
[] which conſiſts chiefly in Controul. But 

| where, inſtead of Controul, Debate or 
Argument, the chief Exerciſe of the Wit 
1 conſiſts in uncontroulable Harangues and 
Reaſonings, which muſt neither be queſ- 
tion'd nor contradicted ; there is great 
danger, leſt the Party, thro this habit, 
ſhowd ſuffer much by Cruditys, Indi- 
geſtions, Choler, Bile, and particularly by 
a certain Tumor or Hatulexcy, which ren- 


ders him of all Men the leaſt able to Pp: 
| Pl 
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ly the wholeſom Regimen of Self. Practice. Sect. r. 


ow to an enormous Size of Abſurdity, 
whilſt they continue in the reverſe of that 
Practice, by which alone we correct the 
Redundancy of Humours, and chaſten the 
Exuberance of Conceit and Fancy, _ 


AREMARKABLE Inſtance of the want 
of this ſovereign Remedy may be drawn 
from our common great Talkers, who en- 
groſs 2 part of the Converſations 
of the World, and are the forwardeſt to 
ſpeak in publick Aſſemblys. Many of 
theſe have a ſprightly Genius, attended 
with a mighty Heat and Ebullition of Fan- 
cy. But *tis a certain Obſervation in our 
Science, that they who are great Talkers 
in Company, have never been any Talkers 
by themſelves, nor us d to theſe private Diſ- 
cuſſions of our home Regimen. For which 
reaſon their Froth abounds. Nor can they 
diſcharge any thing without ſome mixture 
of it. But when they carry their Attempts 
beyond ordinary Diſcourſe, and wou d riſe 
to the Capacity of Authors, the Cale grows 
worſe with 'em. Their Page can carry 
none of the Adyantages of their Perſon. 
They can no-way bring into Paper thoſe 
Airs they give themſelves in Diſcourſe. 
The Turns of Voice and Action, with 
which they help out many a lame Thoughr 
and incoherent Sentence, mult here be laid 

aſide; 


is no wonder if fuch quaint Practitioner 
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Part 1. aſide; and the Speech taken to 
WYV compard together, and exami I from 
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ieces, 
head to foot. So that unleſs the Party has 
been us d to play the Critick thorowly up- 
on himſelf, he will hardly be found proof 
inſt the Criticiſms of others. His 
houghts can never appear very correct; 
unleſs they have been us d to found Cor- 
rection by themſelves, and been well form d 
and diſciplin'd before they are brought in- 
ro the Field. ?Tis the hardeſt thing in the 
world to be 4 good Thinker, without being 
a ſtrong Self-Examiner, and thorow-pac'd 


Dialogiſt, in this ſolitary way. 
T. IL 


UT to bring our Caſe a little cloſer 
ſtill ro Morals. I might. perhaps very 
juſtifiably rake occaſion here to enter into 
a ſpacious Field of Learning, to ſhew the 
Antiquity of that Opinion, . That we 
have each of us « Demon, Genius, Angel, 
« or Guardian-Spirit, to whom we were 
« ſtrictly join'd, and committed, from our 
« earlieſt Dawn of Reaſon, or Moment 
« of our Birth.” This Opinion, were it 
literally true, might be highly ſerviceable, 
no doubt, towards the Eſtabliſhment of 
our Syſtem and Doctrine. For it wou'd 
infallibly be prov'd a kind of Sacrilege or 
Impiety to ſlight the Company of ſo Di- 


vine a Gueſt, and in a manner baniſh him 
our 
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our Breaſt, by refuſing to enter with him Sect. 2. 
into thoſe ſecret Conferences, by which a 
lone he cow'd be enabled to become our 
Adviſer and Guide. But I ſhou'd eſteem it 
unfair to proceed upon ſuch an Hypotheſis 
as this: when the very utmoſt the wiſe 
Antients ever meant by this Demon-Com- 
panion, I conceive to haye been no more 
than enigmatically to declare, That we 
had each of us a Patient in our- ſelf; that 
« we were properly our own Subjects of 
“Practice; and that we then became due 
« Practitioners, when by virtue of an im- 
4 timate Receſf we cou d diſcover a certain 
Daplicity of Soul, and divide our-ſelyes 
into zwo Partys.“ One of theſe, as they 
ſuppos d, wou d immediately approve him- | 
ſelf a venerable Sage; and with an air of | 
Authority ere&t himſelf our Counſellor | 
and Governor ; whilſt the other Party, | | 
who had nothing in him beſides what was 


bale and ſervile, wow'd be contented to | 
follow and obey. 


AccorDiNG therefore as this Receſs 
was deep and intimate, and the Dal Num- 
ber — form'd in Us, we were ſup- 
pos'd to advance in Morals and true Wil- 
dom. This, they thought, was the — | 
way of compoſing Matters in our Breaſt, | 
and eſtabliſhing that Subordinacy, which 
alone cou'd — Us agree with our: ſelves, } 
and be of a- piece within. They eſteem'd | 


this 


170 
Part 1. this a more religious Work than any Pray. 
Wers, or other Duty in the Temple. And 
this they advisd Us to ny as 
the beſt Offering which couꝰd be made: 
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* Compoſitum jus, faſque animi, ſanctoſque 
receſſus 
- Mentis,— 


Tr1s was, among the Antients, that 
celebrated Delphick Inſcription, Rx co o- 
NIZE YOUR-SELF : Which was as much 
as to ſay, Divide yoar-ſelf, or Be Two. 
For if the Diviſion were rightly made, all 
within wow'd of courſe, they thought, be 
rightly underſtood, and prudently manag d. 
Such Confidence they had in this Home- 
Dialect of SolIiLo qu. For it was ac- 
counted the peculiar of Philoſophers and 
wiſe Men, to be able to hold themſelves in 
Talk. And it was their Boaſt on this ac- 
count, That they were never leſs alone, 
« than when by themſelves.” A Knave, 
they —_ cow'd never be by himſelf. 
Not that his Conſcience was always fure 
of giving him Diſturbance; but he had not, 


they ſuppos'd, ſo much Intereſt with him- 


ſelf, as to exert this generous Faculty, and 
raiſe himſelf à Companion; who being fair- 
ly admitted into Partnerſhip, wou'd quick- 
ly mend his Partner, and ſet his Affairs on 
a right foot. 


+ Perl. Sat, 2. 


ONE 
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Ox RE wou'd think, there was nothing VV 
eaſier for us, than to know ourown Minds, 
and underſtand what our main Scope was; 
what we plainly drove at, and what we 
propos'd to our- ſelves, as our End, in eve- 

Occurrence of our Lives. But our 
Thoughts have generally ſuch an obſcure 
implicit L e, that tis the hardeſt 
thing in the world to make em ſpeak out 
diſtinctly. For this reaſon, the right Me- 
thod is to give 'em Voice and Accent. 
And this, in our default, is what the Mo- 
raliſts or Philoſophers endeavour to do, to 
our hand ; when, as is uſual, they hold us 
out a kind of vocal Looking-Glaſs, draw 
Sound out of our Breaſt, and inſtruct us to 
perſonate our-ſelyes, in the plaineſt manner. 


* Ill ſibi introrſum, & ſub Lingua im- 
murmurat : ſi 
Ebullit Patrui preclarum funus 


A CERTAIN Air of Pleaſantry and 
Humour, which prevails now-a-days in 
the faſhionable World, gives a Son the aſ- 
ſurance to tell a Father, he has liv'd too 
long: And a Husband the 1 of 
talking of his Second Wife before his Firſt. 
Bur ler the airy Gentleman, who makes 
thus bold with others, retire a while out 


— 


* fperſ. Sat. 2. 


of 
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Part 1. of Company; and he ſcarce dares tell 
WY V himſelf his Wiſhes. Much leſs can he en. 


dure to carry on his Thought, as he ne. 
ceſſarily muſt, if he enters once thorow- 
ly into Himſelf, and proceeds by Interro. 

gatorys to form the Home-Acquaintance 
and Familiarity requir'd. For thus, after 
ſome ſtruggle, we =_ ſuppoſe him to ac- 
coſt himſelf. « Tell me now, my 
« honeſt Heart! Am I really Hhoneſt, and 
« of ſome worth? or do I only make a 
« fair ſhow, and am intrinſecally no bet- 
ter than 4 Raſcal? As good a Friend, a 
« Country-man, or a Relation, as I ap- 
« pear outwardly to the World, or as I 
« wou'd willingly perhaps think my-ſelf 
to be; ſhow'd I not in reality be glad 
they were hang d, any of them, or 

* 8 * 

« broke their Necks, who happen'd to 
« ſtand between Me and the leaſt pr rtion 
of an Eſtate ? Why not? ſince tis 
4 my Intereſt. Shou'd I not be glad 
« therefore to help this matter forwards, 
and promote y Intereſt, if it lay fairly 


« in my power? No doubt: pro- 
“ vided I were ſure not to be puniſh'd 
« for it And what reaſon has the 
« greateſt Rogue in nature for not doing 
ce thus? The ſame reaſon, and no o- 
“ ther. Am I not then, at the bot- 
« tom, the fame as he? The ſame: 


&« an arrant Villain; tho perhaps more 
« a Coward, and not fo perfect in my 
« kin 


ADVICE to an Author. 
« kind, If Intereſt therefore 


ints me Sect. 2. 


« out this Road; whither wor Huma- WWW 


« nity and Compaſſion lead me? re 
« _ . Hh Why therefore do Toke 
« riſh ſuch Weakneſſes ? Why do I ſym- 
« pathize with others? Why pleaſe my- 
“ jelf in the Conceit of Worth and Ho- 
4 nour? 4 Character, a Memory, an Iſſue, or 
& Name? What elſe are theſe bur Scru- 
« ples in my ng 4 Wherefore do I thus 
6 bely my own Intereſt, and by keeping 
4 my-ſelf half-Kpave, approve my-ſelf 4 
« thorow Fool 


Tris is a Languaz e we can by no 
means endure to hold with our-ſelyes ; 


whatever Raillery we may ule with others. 
We may defend Villany, or cry up Folly, 
before the World : But to appear Fools 
Mad-men, or Varlets, to our-ſelves; and 
prove it to our own faces, that we are 
really ſuch, is infupportable. For ſo true 
2 Reverence has every-one for himſelf, 
when he comes clearly to appear before 
his cloſe Companion, that he had rather 
profels the vileſt things of himſelf in open 
Company, than hear his Character pri- 
vately from his own Mouth. So that we 
may readily from hence conclude, That 
the chief Intereſt of Ambition, Avarice, Cor- 
ruption, and every fly inſinuating Vice, is 
to prevent this Interview and Familiarity 
of Diſcourſe' which is conſequent u - 

cloſe 
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part 1. cloſe Retirement and inward Receſs. Tis 
A the grand Artifice of Villam and Leudnefs, 


as well as of Superſtition and Bigotry, to 
put us upon Terms of greatex Diſtance 
and Formality with our-ſelves, and evade 
our proving Method of Soli LO dur. 
And for this reaſon, how ſpecious ſoever 
may be the Inſtruction and Doctrine of 
Formaliſts; their very Manner it-lelf is 
ſufficient Blind, or Remora, in the way of 


Honeſty and good Senſe. 


I Am ſenſible, that ſhowd my Reader 
be peradventure 4 Lover, after the more 
profound and ſolemn way of Love, he 
wou'd be apt to conclude, that he was 
no Stranger to our propos'd Method of 
Practice; being conſcious to himſelf of 
having often made vigorous Excurſions in- 
to thoſe ſolitary Regions above- mention d; 
where Soliloguy is upheld with moſt Ad- 
vantage. He may chance to remember. 
how he has many times addreſsd the 
Woods and Rocks in audible; articulate 
Sounds, and ſeemingly expoſtulated wich 
himſelf in ſuch a manner, as if he had re- 
ally form'd the requiſite Diſtinctias, and 
had the Power to entertain himſelf in due 
form. But it is very apparent, that tho 
all were true we have here ſuppos d, it 
can no way reach the Caſe before us. 
For a paſſionate Lover, whatever Solitude 
he may aſſect, can never be truly hin 

7 ei. 
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ſelf. His Caſe is like the Author's who Sect 2. 
has begun his 2 the Publick, Y V 


and is embark'd in an gue which ſuf. 
ficiently amuſes, and rakes him out of 
himſelf. . Whatever he meditates alone, is 
interrupted ſtill by the imagin'd Preſence 
of the Miſtreſs he purſues. Not a Thought, 
not an Expreſſion, not a Sigh, which is 
purely for Hi All is appropriated, 


of his Paſſion. Inſomuch that there is 
nothing ever ſo trivial or accidental of 
this kind, which he is not deſirous ſnou d 
be witneſ&d by the Party, whole Grace 
and Fayour he ſollicits. | 


'T is the ſame Reaſon which keeps the 
imaginary Saint, or Myſtick, from bei 
capable of this n Inſtead of 
looking narrowly into his own Nature and 
Mind, that he may be no longer a Myſte- 
ry to himſelf, he is taken up with the 
Contemplation of other myſterious Na- 
tures, which he can never explain or com- 
2 He has the Specters of his Zeal 

efore his Eyes; and is as familiar with 
his Modes, Eſſences, Perſonages, and Ex- 
hibitions of Dez 1T xy, as the Conjurer with 
his different Forms, Species, and Orders 
of GBNII ot DEMORS. So that we 
make no doubt to aſſert, that not ſo much 
as a recluſe Religioniſt, a Votary, or Her- 
mit, was ever truly by himſelf. And thus 

Vol. 1. M ſince 


and all deyoutly tender'd to the Object 
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Part 1. ſince neither Lover, Author, Myſtick, or 

cConjurer (who are the only Claimants) 
can truly or juſtly be intitled to a Share in 
this Selſ. entertainment; it remains that 
the only Perſon intitled, is the Man of 
Senſe, the Sage, or Philoſopher. However, 
fince of all other Characters we are gene- 
rally the moſt inclinꝰd to favout that, of 4 
Lover, it may not, we hope, be imper- 
tinent, on this occaſion, to tecite the Sto- 
ry of an Amour, | 


A VIRTUOUS young Prince of a 
Heroick Soul, capable of Love and Friend- 
ſhip, made War upon a Tyrant, who was 
in every reſpect his. Reverſe. Twas the 
Happineſs of our Prince to be as great 4 
Conqueror by his Clemency and Bounty, 
as by his Arms and military Virtue. Al- 
ready he had won over to his Party ſeve- 
ral Potentates and Princes, Who before 
had been ſubject to the Tyrant. Among 
thoſe who adher'd ſtil] to the Enemy, 
there was a Prince, who having all the 
advantage of Perſon and Merit, had late- 
ly been made happy in the Poſſeſſion and 
mutual Love of the moſt beautiful Prin- 
ceſs in the world. It happen'd that the 
Occaſions of the War calPd the new-mar. 
ry'd Prince to a diſtance from his beloy'd 
Princeſs. He left her ſecure, - as he 
thought, in a ſtrong "Caſtle, far ay i 
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the Country; but in his abſence the place Sect. 2. 
was taken by ſurprize, and che Princeſs N 


brought a Captive to the Quarters of our 


TA RR was in the Camp a young No- 
Favourite of the Prince; one 
who had been educated with him, and 
was ſtill treated by him with perfect Fa- 
| . Him he immediately ſent for, 
and with ſtrict Injunctions committed the 

captive Princeſs to his charge; reſolvi 

ſhe ſhou'd be treated with that Ref ec 
which was due to her high Rank and Me- 
rit, *Twas the fame young Lord, who 
had diſcoyerd her diſguis d among the 
Priſoners, and learnt her ; the par- 
ticulars of which he now related to the 
Prince. He ſpoke in extaſy on this occa- 
ſion; telling the Prince how beautiful ſhe 
appear'd, even in the midſt of Sorrow; 
and tho diſguis d under the meaneſt Ha- 
bir, yet how diſtinguiſhable, by her Air 
and Manner, from every other Beauty of 
her Sex. But what appear'd ſtrange to 
our young Nobleman, was, thar the 
Prince, during this whole relation, diſ- 
cover'd not the leaſt Intention of ſeeing 
the Lady, or ſatisfy ing that Curioſity, 
which ſeem' d ſo on ſuch an oc- 
caſion. Hepreſ#d him; but without ſuc- 
cels, “ Not fee her, Sir! (ſaid he, won- 
221 « dring) 
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;< ring) when e is ſo handſom, beyond 
4 Waere es 7 — = r 
740 #34 35 LI JLE Sy, 


4 For that v enden A the 
4“ Prince, I wou d t — decline the 
Interview. For ſhou 4% upon the bare 
4 Report of ber — 
4“ as to make the firſt ' j 
4 time of Bufineſs; I 2 
« with better reaſon, be 
4“ to viſit her, 3 — at lei- 
4 fure: and ſo again and again; till at 
n lettre left for my 
Affairs.“ 


4 Wou? D you, Sir! perfands me they 
6" TY the young Nobleman (ſmiling) that 
« a fair Face can have ſuch Power as to 
« force the Mill it-ſelf, and conſtrain a 
Man in any reſpect to act contrary to 
« what he thinks becoming him? Are 
“ we to hearken to the Poets in what 

„ tell us of that Incendiary Love 
| his "irreſiſtible Flames; A- real 
« Flame, we fee,” burns all alk. / Ba 

that one of Beauty: urts 
4 only tho ay are conſenting. It af. 

a fees no otherwiſe, than ds wie but- 
„ ſelves ate pleas d to allow it. In ma- 


4 ny Caſes we abſolutely command it: 
as where Relation and Conſanguinity 


are in the neareſt” degtee. Authority. 
and Law, we ſee, cati maſter it. — 
2 


AD VICK to _ 


© ut nity fo 1 JV 3&0 x: * 
Weh 1c 2g brow T1 

6 Mew, comes th reply d the 
“ Prince, Maſters of 
« our Choice, nnd der ax faſt 20 admire 

4 and love where We approves We cannot 
<4 aſterwardg as well.ceale to love when» 
4 ever we-{ce, cauſe, This latter Liberty 

$ you will. hardly defend. For I doubt 

“not, you have eard of man who tho 
« they were us'd to ſet the higheſt value 
upon Liberty before they lov'd, yer af- 
45 — neceſſitated 2. . _ the 
4 mo manner: 
6. — e IE by. a 
er Chain an , or 
bf Adarant.”- ad ls 1 wi 77 

« 86 on Wretches, RI 
4 have oſten heard rep. ; who, if 
4 you will believe dem, are. wretched in- 
« deed, without Means or Power to help 
« themſelyes. You may , hear. em in the 
« ſane manner complain grieyouſly of 
Life it⸗ſelf. But — e KE 
enqw to go out of it 
«, — keep 1 they are. 
They are the —— ſame Pretend 
„who thro this Plea of irrefiſtible Nece 


6 P 9 make bold with what is another's, 
i M 3 « and 


" 
9 W_— ry ——_——r 


= C'S 22 
2 9 22 „ * 
— = . 
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ADVICE to an Author. 


Part 1. © and attempt unlawful Beds. But the 
Law, I perceive, makes bold with them 


4 in its turn, as with other Invaders of 
« Property. Neither is it your Cuſtom, 
« Sir, to pardon ſuch Offences. So that 
« Beauty it-ſelf, you muſt allow, is in- 
nocent and harmleſs, and can 

« no-one to do any thing amiſs. The 
« Debauch'd _ themſelves, and un- 
« juſtly charge their Guilt on Love. 
« They who are honeſt and juft, can 
* admire . love —_— _ ; 

without offering at any-thi on 

& what is allow'd. How che Þ it pol- 
« ſible, Sir, that one of your Virtue 
4 ſhou'd be in pain on any ſuch account, 
“ or fear ſuch a Temptation? You ee, 
« Sir, I am found whole, after hay- 


“ ing beheld the Princeſs. I have con- 


« yers'd with her; I have admir'd her 
„in the higheſt degree: Yet am my-ſelf 
& ſtill, and in my Duty; and be 
ever in the ſame manner at your com- 
4 mand.” 


« ?T1s well (reply'd the Prince:) Keep 
« your-felf ſo. Be ever the fame Man: 
and look to your Charge carefully, as 
becomes you. For it may ſo ha in 
the preſent poſture of the War, that 
« this Fair Captive may ſtand us in good 
6“ ſtead.” 


Wirth 


ADVICE to an Author. 


Wir this the young Nobleman de- 
parted to execute his Commiſſion: and 
immediately took ſuch care of the captive 
Princeſs and her Houſhold, that ſhe ſeemꝰd 
as perfectly obey d, and had df thing 
which belong d to her in as great Splendour 
now, as in her Principality, and in the 
height of Fortune. He found her in every 
reſpect deſerying, and ſaw in ber a Ge- 
neroſity of Soul which was 3 her 
other Charms. His Study to oblige her, 
and ſoften her Diſtreſs, made her in return 
deſirous to expreſs a Gratitude ; which he 
eaſily perceiv'd. She ſhew'd on every oc- 
caſion a real Concern for his Intereſt ; and 
when he happen'd to fall ill, ſhe took ſuch 
tender care of him her- ſelf, and by her 
Seryants, that he ſeem'd to owe his Re- 
covery to her Friendſnip. 


From theſe Beginnings, inſenſibly, and 
by natural degrees (as may eaſily be con- 
ceiv'd) the Youth fell deſperately in Love. 
At firſt he offer'd not to make the leaſt 
mention of his Paſſion to the Princeſs. 
For he ſcarce dar'd tell it to himſelf. But 
afterwards he grew bolder. She receiy'd 
his Declaration with an unafſected Trou- 
ble and Concern, ſpoke to him as a Friend, 
to diſſuade him as much as poſſible from 
ſuch an extrayagant Attempt. But when 
he talk'd to her of Force, ſhe immediately 

M 4 ſent 


181 
Set. 2. 


132 


ADVICE. to an Author. 


Part 1, ſent away one of her faithful Domeſticks 


WV 


to the Prince, to implore his Protection. 
The Prince receiv'd | > with the 
appearance of more than ordinary, Con. 
cern : ſent inſtantly for one of his firſt 
Miniſters ; and bid him go with that Do- 
meſtick to the young Nobleman, and let 
him underſtand, « That Force was not to 
be offer'd to ſuch a Lady; Perſuaſion he 
« might uſe, if he thought fit,” 


Tre —_— _ —— no Friend to 
the young Nobleman, faiPd not to R 
w_ het Meſlage, inveigh'd 11 
gainſt him on this occaſion, and to his 
face reproach'd him as a Traitor and Dif 
honourer of his Prince and Nation: with 
all elſe which cou d be ſaid againſt him, as 
guilty of the higheſt Sacrilege, Perfidiouſ- 
neſs, and Breach of Truſt. So that in re- 
ality, the Youth look d upon his Caſe as 
deſperate, fell into the deepeſt Melancholy, 
and prepar'd himſelf for that Fate, which 
he thought he well deſerv'd, 


In this Condition the Prinee ſent to 
ſpeak with him alone: and when be faw 
him in the utmoſt Confuſion, „ find,” 
« ſaid he, my Friend, I am, now become 
« dreadful to you indeed; ſince you can 
« neither ſee me without Shame, nor ima- 
« gine me to be without Reſentment. 
But away with all thoſe Thoughts 7 

« this 


Ap Vie te an Aithbe: 


e tg eine forwards.” I Koi hoy much S588 2, 
2 7 ſuflerd on this occafon. 1 


6 
cc 


6 the PoWer of LOVE and am no 
4 otherwiſe fafe ä 


c out of the way of Beanty, TwWas I who 


« was in fault; twas I Who unhappily 
match d you with that unequal Adver- 


4 ſary, and gave you that impractica- 


4 ble Task and hard Adventure, which 
no- one yet was ever ſtrong enongh to 


% accompliſh.” 


« In this, Sir, replyd the Youth, as 


« in all elſe, you expreſs that Goodneſs 
« which-is-ſo- natural to you. You have 


« Compaſſion, and can' allow for human 


« Frailty; but rhe reſt of Mankind will 
« never ceaſe to upbraid me. Nor ſhall 


“ I ever be forgiven, were I able ever to 


« forgive my-elf. I am reproachd by 


my neareſt'Friends. I muſt be odious 
« to all Mankind, wherever I am known. 


The leaft Puniſhment I can think due 
* to me, is Baniſhment for eyer from 


* your Preſence.” 


Tun not of ſuch a thing for ever, 


« faid the Prince, but truſt mè; if yo 
« retire only for 4 while, 1 ſhall fo order 
* it, that you ſhall ſoon return again 
* with the Applauſe, even of thoſe Who 
* are now your Enemys, when they 


„find what a conſiderable Service you 


, « {hall 


elf than! by keeping 


157 
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Part 1. © ſhall have render'd both to them and 
Me.“ | 


ES a. & 3.7 2305 


Suck a Hint was ſufficient to revive 
the Spirits of our deſpairing Youth. - He 
was tranſported to think, that his Miſ- 
fortunes cou'd be turn'd any way to the 
Advantage of his Prince: he enter'd with 
Joy into the Scheme the Prince had laid 
for him, and appear d eager to depart, and 
execute what was appointed him. „ Can 
« you then, ſaid the Prince, reſolve to 


« quit the charming Princeſs ?” 


« O S1x! reply'd the Youth, well am 
*I now fatisfy'd, that I have in reality 
« within me two diſtinct ſeparate Souls. 
« This Leſſon of Philoſophy I have learnt 
« from that villanous Sophiſter Love. 
« For *tis impoſſible to believe, that hav- 
« . and the ſame Soul, it ſhou'd be 
4 a y both Good and Bad, paſſionate 
& for Virtue and Vice, deſirous of Contra- 
« rys. No. There: muſt of neceſſity be 
« Two: and when the Good prevails, tis 
« then we act handſomly; when the Il, 
« then baſely and villanouſly. Such was 
« my Caſe. For lately the I Soul was 
« wholly Maſter. Bur now the Good pre- 
« vails, by your aſſiſtance; and I am 
« plainly a new Creature, with quite ano- 
ther Apprehenſion, another Reaſon, ano- 
« cher 111. 

THUS 


IT ” — * . * N A 
g . "PAS . 
. — — Ir re rr re. —— — = 
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ADVICE to an Author. 185 


Sect. 2. | 

THUS it may appear how far 4 Lover 

by his own natural Strength may reach the 
chef Principle of Philoſophy, and under- 

ſtand our Doctrine of Two Perſons in one in- | 

dividual Self, Not that our Courtier, we 
was able, of himſelt, to form this | 


Ds/tinition juſtly and — to Art. 
105 cou'd he have effected this, he wou d 
have been able to cure himſelf, without the 
aſſiſtance of bis Prince. However he was 
wiſe enough to ſec in the iſſue, that his In- 
dependency and Freedom were mere Gloſſes, 
and Reſalution a Noſe of Wax. For let 
Wir be ever ſo free, Humour and Fancy, 
we ſee, govern it. And theſe, as free as we | 
ſuppoſe *em, are often chang'd, we know 
not how, without asking our conſent, or 
giving us any account. It * Opinion be that | | 
which governs, and makes the change; tis | 
it-ſelf as liable to be govern'd, and vary'd | 
in its turn. And by what I can obſerve of | 
the World, Fancy and Opinion ſtand pretty 
much upon the ſame bottom. So thar if | 
there be no certain Inſpector or Auditor eſta- | 
bliſk'd within us, to take account of theſe 
Opinions and Fancys in due form, and mi- 
nutely to animadvert upon their ſeveral | 
Growths and Habits, we are as little like | 
to continue a Day in the fame Will, as a | 
Tree, during a Summer, in the fame Shape, | 


1 Infra, p. 324. And VOL, III. p. 198, 199. 


with- 


Part 1. without the Gard ners aſſiſtance, and the 
w Y'V yigorous application of che Shears and 
mo. Kr NM NMI Tc N 


Ab vie to an Author. 


V 
er N TUO dg 


As cruel a Court as the Inquiſition ap- 
. pears; there muſt, it ſeems, be fall as for- 
midable a one, erected in''ourcfetves;; if 
we wou d pretend to that Uniformity of 
Opinion which is neceſſary to Hold us to 
one Will, and preſerve us in the ſame mind, 
from one day to another. her ung "at 
this rate, will be thought perhaps little 
better than Perſecution: And 4 Supreme 
Judg in matters of Inclination and A 
tite, muſt needs go exceedingly againſt the 
Heart. Every 2 Fancy is diſturb'd 
by it: Every Pleaſure interrupted by it. 
The Courſe of Humour will hard! 
allow it: And the Pleaſantry of Wit al- 
moſt abſolutely rejects it. It appears, be- 
ſides, like a kind of Pedantry, to be thus 
iſterial with our-ſelyes ; thus ſtrict 
over our = inations, _ = all = 
airs of a r e to be ſollicito 
taken up in the r Cube and Tuto 4 
of ſo many — F _ unlucky Appe- 
tites and De ch are ally 


ires, whi 
playing truant, and need Correction. 


Wr hope, however, that by our Me- 
thod of Practice, and the help of the 
grand Arcanum, which we have profeſs d 
to reveal, this Regimen or Diſcipline of the 

| ancys 


ADVICE to an Author. 
Fapcys may not in the end 


ora mortiſying as is imagin d. 
alſo that — (for ſuch we natural- 
I * our Reader will conſider duly 
with himſelf, chat what he endures in this 
Operation is for no inconſiderable End: 
ſince tis to gain him 4 Nl, and inſure him 
a certain re ; by which he ſhall know 
where to ſind himſelf; be fare of his own 
Meaning and Deſign; and as to all his De- 
ſires, Opinions, and Inclinations, be war- 
ed one. and the ſame. Perſdn to day as 
yeſterday, and to morrow. as to day, . 


-T x15,- perhaps, will be thought a Mi- 
racle by one who well conſiders the Nature 
of Mankind, and the Growth, Variation, 
and Inflection of Appetite and Humour. 
For Ap PETITE, which is elder Brother 


to RE ASH being the Lad of ſtronger 


growth, is ſure, on every conteſt, to take 
the 7 of drawing all to his own ſide. 
And ie tot guy Doalleds at beſt, mere- 
ty a Top orFoot-Ball between theſe Tong. 
ters, who prove very unfortunately match'd; 
till the youngeſt, inſtead of now and then 
a Kick, or Laſh beſtow'd to little ſe, 
forlakes the Ball or Top it- ſelf, an begins 
to lay about his elder Brother. Tis then 
that the.Scene. 4 ang" or the elder, like 
an arrant Coward, upon this treatment, pre- 
ſently \ ay Civil, = affords the younger 
as fair. 


lay afterwards as he can deſire. 
| dans 


187 


prove ſo ſevere Sect. 2. 
d. We hope 
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ADVICE to an Author. 


ercign Re- 
medy and Gymneftick Method of 807 
LOQUY takes its riſe ; when. a cer 
rain powerful Figure of inward Rheto- 
rick, the Mind «poſrophizes its own F a x. 
cs, — tn thei proper Shapes and 
Per/onages, and addreſſes em 

without the leaſt Ceremony or wee 
By this means it will — 
Two _ mow will erect — 
within. For t inations or 

being thus —＋ — are — 
— 3 and take Party. Thoſe 
on the ſide of the elder Brother Ap PE- 
TITE, arc ſtrangely ſubtle and inſimua- 
ting. They have always the Faculty to 
ſpeak by and Winks. By this prac- 
tice they conceal half their meaning, and, 
like modern Politicians, paſs for deep 
wile, and adorn themſelves with the | 
Pretexts and moſt ſpecious Gloſſes ima- 
ginable; till being confronted -with their 
Fellows of a and Ex- 
preſſion, they are forc'd to quit their 
myſterious Manner, and diſcoyer them- 
ſelves mere Sophiſters and Impoſftors, who 
have not the leaſt ro do with che Party of 
REASON and good — 


Accoxpincty we might now pro- 
ceed to exhibit diſtinctly, and in due me- 
— the Form and Manner of this Pro- 

bation, 


ADVICE to an Author. 


bation, or Exerciſe, as it regards all Men Se. 2. 
in general. But the Cale of Authors, in WV 


icular, being, as we apprehend, the 
Coſt wrgatt —— y our Rule in 
— firſt to thele — 
it Y i rts to know themſelves, 
and an he natural Strength and 
Powers, as well as the Weakneſſes of a hu- 
mam Mind. For without this Underſtand- 
ing, the Hiſtorians Ju t will be very 
defeRive ; the Politician's Views very nar- 
row, and chimerical; and the Post's Brain, 
however ſtock'd with Fiction, will be but 
poorly furniſh'd; as in the fequel we ſhall 
make a He who deals in Characters, 
muſt of neceſſity know hi own ; or he will 
know nothing. And he who wou'd give 
the World a profitable Entertainment of 
this ſort, ſnou d be ſure to profit, firſt, b 
himſelf. For in this ſenſe, Wiſdom as we 
as Charity may be honeſtly ſaid to begin at 
home. There is no way of eſtimating 
Manners, or apprizing the different Ha- 
mours, Fancys, Paſſions and Apprehenſions of 
others, without firſt taking an Inventory 
of the ſame kind of Goods within our- 
lelves, and ſurveying our domeſtick Fund. 
A little of this Home- Practice will ſerve 
to make great Diſcoverys. | 


Tesum habira, & noris quam fit tibi curta 
ſupellex. | Perl. Sat. 4. 


SECT. 


entlemen, whom 
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eating SE CT. IL 


W HOEVER has been an Obſerver of 
Action and Grace in human Bodys, 
muſt of neceſſity have diſcover'd the great 
difference in this reſpect between ſuch Per- 
ſons as have been taught by Nature onl 
and ſuch as by Reflection, and the all. 
tance of Art, have learnt to form thoſe 
Motions which on experience are found 


_  - the eaſieſt and moſt natural. Of the for- 


mer kind are either thoſe good Ruſticts, 
who have been bred remote from the 
form'd Societys of Men; or thoſe plain 
Artizans, and People of lower Rank, who 
living in Citys and Places of reſort, have 
been —— 4 —— — follow mean 
Imployments, and want e Opportunity 
— hs to form themſelves after the 
better Models. There are ſome Perſons in- 
deed ſo happily form d by Natute her-ſelf, 
that with the greateſt — or Rude- 
ſtill ſomething 

of a natural Grace and Comelineſs in their 


Action: And there are others of a better 


Ii | Education, who by a wrong Aim and in- 


[ judicious Affectation of Grace, are of all 
| People the fartheſt remov'd from it. Tis 
undeniable however, that the Perfection 
of Grace and Comelineſs in Action and 
Behaviour, can be found only among the 
People of a liberal Education. And even 


among 


ADVICE to an Author. 


among the graceful of this kind, thoſe ſtill SeR. 3. 
are found the gracefulleſt, who early in SV Wo 


their Youth have learnt their Exerciſes, 
and form'd' their Motions under the beſt 
Maſters. Poe 


Now ſuch as theſe Maſters and their 
Leſſons are to 4 fine Gentleman, ſuch are 
Philoſophers, and Philoſophy, to an Author. 
The Caſe is the fame in the faſhionable, and 
in the literate World. In the former of 
theſe 'tis remark d, that by the help of 
good Company and the force of Example 
merely, a decent Carriage is acquird, with 
ſuch apt Motions and fuch a Freedom of 
Limbs, as on all ordinary occaſions may 
enable the Party to demean himſelf like a 
Gentleman, But when upon further occa- 
ſion, trial is made in an extraordi 
way; when Exerciſes of the genteeler 
kind are to be perform'd in publick, *rwill 
eaſily appear who of the Pretenders have 
been form'd by Rudiments, and had Maſ- 
ters in private; and who, on the other 
ſide, have contented themſelves with bare 
Imitation, and learnt their Part caſuall 
and by rote. The Parallel is eaſily made 
on the ſide of Writers, They have at leaſt 
as much need of learning the ſeveral Mo- 
tions, Counterpoiſes and Ballances of the 
Mind and Paſſions, as the other Students 
thoſe of the Body and Limbs, 


Vol. 1. N Scribendi 


192 ADVICE to an Author. 


Part 1. | 
IST * * rectè, ſapere eſt & principium 
ons 
Rem by SOCRATICE poterunt oſten- 
dere CHART. 


THE Galant, no doubt, may pen a 
Letter to his Miſtreſs, as the Courtier may 
a Compliment to the Miniſter, or the Mi. 
| niſter to the Favourite above him, with- 
out going ſuch vaſt Depths into Learni 
or Philoſophy. But for theſe privileg 
Gentlemen, tho they ſer Faſhions and 
preſcribe Rules in orher Caſes, they are 
no Controulers in the Commonwealth of 
'l Letters. Nor are they preſund to write 
| to the Age, or for remote Poſterity. 
Their Works are not of a nature to intitle 


i * Hor. de Arte Poet. See even the diſſolute PE Ro- 
d rus's Judgment of @ Writer. | 
1 Artis ſevere ſi quis amat Effectus, 
| Mentemque magnis applicat; prius more 
3. Frugalitatis lege polleat exatta ; 
Nec curet alto regiam trucem vultu. 
+7, a% 3% 3d 1%. 4% 2 8 6 
1 — neve plauſor in Scend 
| þ Sedeat redemptus, Hiſtrioniæ addictus. 
h eee 


{ 
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| | Nox & Socratico plenus grege, mutet habenas 
1 . Liber, & ingentis quatiat Demoſthenis arma. 
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1 . / 
|} His animum ſuccinge bonis, ſic flumine largo 
Plenus, Pierio deſundes pectore verba. 
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ADVICE to an Author. 


'em to hold the Rank of Authors, or be Sect. z. 
ſtiPd Writers by way of Excellence in the WV 


kind. Shou'd their Ambition lead 'em 
into ſuch a Field, they wou d be oblig'd 
to come otherwiſe equip'd. They who 
enter the publick Liſts muſt come duly 
train'd, and exercis'd, like well appointed 
Cayaliers, expert in Arms, and well in- 
ſtructed in the Uſe of their hy and 
Management of their Steed. For to be 
well accouter'd, and well mounted, is not 
ſufficient. The Horſe alone can never 
make the Horſeman : nor Limbs the Wreſtler 
or the Dancer. No more can a Genius a- 
lone make 4 Poet; or good Parts a Writer, 
in any conſiderable kind. The Skill and 
Grace of Writing is founded, as our wile 
Poet tells us, in Ruomledg and good Senſe: 
And not barely in that Knowledg, which 
is to be learnt from common Authors, or 
the general Converſation of the World; 
but from . thoſe particular Rules of Art, 

which Philoſophy alone exhibits. | 


T xz Philoſophical Writings, to which 
our Poet in his Art of Poetry refers, were 
in themſelyes a kind of Poetry, like the 
* Mimes, or perſonated Pieces of early 
times, before Philoſophy was in vogue, and 
when as yet Dramatical Imitation was ſcarce 
form'd; or at leaſt, in many Parts, not 


Mens 


* Infra, pag. 254. in the Notes. 


2 brought 


194 ADVICE to an Author. 


Part 1. brought to due Perfection. They were 
pieces which, beſides their force of Stile, 
and hidden Numbers, carry'd a fort of 
Action and Imitation, the ſame as the Epick 
and Dramatick kinds. They were either 
real Dialogues, or Recitals of ſuch perſo- 
rated Diſcearſes; where the Perſons — 
ſelves had their Characters preſery'd 
throughout ; their Manners, Humours, 
and diſtindt Turns of Temper and Un- 
derſtanding maintain'd, according to the 
moſt exact poetical Truth. Twas not e- 
nough that theſe Pieces treated fundamen- 
tally of Morals, and in conſequence pointed 
out real Characters and Manners: They ex- 
hibited *em alive, and ſet the Countenances 
and Complexions of Men plainly in view. 
And by this means they not only taught 
Us to know Others; but, what was prin- 
cipal and of higheſt virtue in em, they 
taught us to know Our- ſelves. | 


T x x Philoſophical Hero of theſe Poems, 
whoſe Name they carry'd both in their 
Body and Front, and whoſe Genius and 
Manner they were made to repreſent, was | 
in himſelf 2 perfect Character; yet, in ſome ; 
reſpects, fo veiPd, and in a Cloud, that . 
to the unattentive Surveyor he ſeem'd 
often to be very different from what he 
really was: and this chiefly by reaſon 
of a certain exquiſite and refin'd Raillery 


which belong'd to his Manner, and by 
virtue 


ADVICE to an Author. 


virtue of which he cou d treat the higheſt Sect. 3. 
Subjects, and thoſe of the commoneſt Ca] 


pacity both together, and render em ex- 
planatory of each other. So that in this 
Genius of writing, there appear'd both the 
heroick and the ſimple, the tragick and the 
comick Vein. However, it was fo order d, 
that notwithſtanding the oddneſs or myſte- 
riouſneſs of the principal Character, the 
Under-parts or ſecond Characters ſnew'd Hu- 
man Nature more diſtinctly, and to the 
Life, We might here, therefore, as in a 
Looking-Glaſs, diſcover our-ſelyes, and ſee 
our minuteſt Features nicely delineated, 
and ſuted to our own Apprehenſion and 
Cognizance. No- one who was ever ſo lit- 
tle a while an Inſpector, cou d fail of be- 
coming acquainted with his own Heart. 
And, what was of ſingular note in theſe 
magical Glaſſes; it wou d happen, that by 
conſtant and long Inſpection, the Partys 
accuſtom'd to the Practice, wouꝰd acquire 
a peculiar ſpeculative Habit; ſo as virtually 
to carry about with 'em a ſort of Pocket- 
Mirrour, always ready, and in uſe. In 
this, there were Two Faces which wou'd 
naturally preſent themſelves to our view: 
Oze of them, like the commanding Genius, 
the Leader and Chief above-mention'd; the 
other like that rude, undiſciplin'd and head- 
ſtrong Creature, whom we our-ſelves in 


our natural Capacity moſt — reſem- 


bled. Whatever we were employ'd in, 
N 3 what- 
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Part 1. whatever we {er about 4 if once we had 
WY V acquird the habit of this Mirrour; we 


ſhou d, by virtue of the double Reflection, 
diſtinguiſh our-ſelyes into two different Par. 
tys. And in this Dramatick Method, the 
Work of Sel/-Iuſpection wou'd proceed 
with admirable Succels. 


"Tis no wonder that the primitive 


Poets were eſteem'd ſuch Sages in their 


Times; ſince it appears, they were ſuch 
well-practis'd Dialog ifs and accuſtom'd to 
this improving Method, before ever Phi- 
loſophy had adopted it. Their Mimes or 
characteriz d Diſcourſes were as much re- 
liſh'd, as their moſt r Poems ; and 
were the Occaſion perhaps that ſo many 
of theſe latter were form'd in ſuch Per- 
fection. For Poetry it-lelf was defin'd an 
Imitation chiefly of Men and Manners: 
and was that in an exalted and noble de- 
gree, which in a low one we call Mimickry. 
Tis in this that the great * Mimographer, 


the Father and Prince of Poets, excels ſo 


highly; his Characters being wrought to 
a Likeneſs beyond what any ſucceeding 
Maſters were ever able to deſcribe. Nor 
are his Works, which are ſo full of Action, 
any other than an artful Series or Chain of 


1 Ounges . dM Te mMAd dEng emayiidut, Y d Y 
zu pores TH mounTo!, 8 dye © it goteiy duroy. Au 
39 Nt aomTHhy AAA Cyr. 8 30 1 KT) THU TE H. 

© <9 FÞ * 74 — & , +. * fs 
ei iZ uv ZN, dujol @ d) Gas eyeritelan, fu d's 
D. © » 2 * 
6AL;4 X; jams Ariſt. de Poet. cap. 24. 


Dia- 
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Dialogues, which turn upon one remarka- Se, 3. 
ble Cataſtrophe or Event. He deſcribes no VV 


Qualitys or Virtues ; cenſures no Man- 
ners: makes no Encomiums, nor gives 
Characters himſelf; but brings his Actors 
ſtill in view. ?Tis they who ſhew them- 
ſelves. *Tis they who ſpeak in ſuch a 
manner as diſtinguiſhes *em in all things 
from all others, and makes em ever like 
themſelves. Their different Compoſitions 
and Allays ſo juſtly made, and equally car- 
ry'd on, thro every particle of the Action, 
give more Inſtruction. than all the Com- 
ments or Gloſſes in the world. The Poet, 
inſtead of giving himſelf thoſe — 
and maſterly Airs of Wiſdom, makes hard- 
ly any figure at all, and is ſcarce diſco- 
verable in his Poem. This is being truly 
a Maſter. He paints ſo as to need no In- 
{cription over his Figures, to tell us what 
they are, or what he intends by em. A 
few words let fall, on any ſlight occaſion, 
from any of the Partys he introduces, are 
ſufficient to denote their Manners and diſ- 
tin Character. From a Finger or a Toe, 
he can repreſent to our Thoughts the Frame 
and Faſhion of a whole Body. He wants 
no other help of Art, to perſonate his He- 
roes, and make 'em m_ There was no 
more left for Tragedy to do after him, than 
to erect a Stage, and draw his Dialogues 
and Characters into Scenes; turning, in the 
lame manner, upon one principal Action 

N 4 or 
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Part 1. or Event, with that regard to Place and 
Time which was futable to a real Specta- 
cle. Even * Comedy it-lelf was adjudg'd 

to this great Maſter; it being deriv'd from 

thoſe Parodys or Mock-Humours, of which 

he had given the + Specimen in a conceaPd 

fort of Raillery intermix'd with the Sub- 

INH | lime. A dangerous Stroke of Art! and 
1 ; which requir'd a maſterly Hand, like that 
1 of the Philoſophical Hera, whoſe Cha- 
1 racter was repreſented in the Dialogue- 
1 Writings above-mention'd. 


— — — — — 


« - . 
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* 


i FROM hence poſſibly we may form a 
Ll Notion of that Reſemblance, which on ſo 
Ih many Occaſions 'was heretofore remark'd 

| between the Prince of Poets, and the Di- 
vine Philoſopher, who was ſaid to rival 
him, and who together with his Contem- 
proce of the fame School, writ whol- 
y in that manner of Dialogue aboye-de- 
ſcrib'd. From hence too we may com- 
Pome perhaps, why the Study of Dia- 
ogue was heretofore thought ſo advan- 
tageous to Writers, and why this manner 
of Writing was judg'd ſo difficult, which 
at firſt ſight, it muſt be own'd, appears 
the cafielt of any. 


— — 
— * —_ cc 


— ——— 
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I Have formerly wonder'd indeed why 
a Manner, which was familiarly us'd in 


* Infra, pag. 246, 253. in the Notes. 
+ Not only in his Margzzes, but even in his Liad and Odyſſce. 


Treatiſes 


— — 
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Treatiſes upon moſt Subjects, with ſo much Se. z. 
Succeſs among the Antients, ſhowd be ſo 
inſipid and of little eſteem with us Mo- 
derns. But I afterwards 1 that be- 
ſides the difficulty of the Manner it- elf, 
and that Mirrour- Faculty, which we have 
obſery*d it to carry in reſpect of our-ſelves, 
it proves alſo of neceſſity a kind of Mir- 
rour or Looking-Glaſs to the Age. If 
ſo; it ſhou'd of conſequence (yowl ſay) 
be the more agreeable and entertaining. 

True 5 if t — = View of our-ſelves = 
not perhaps di to us. But w 
move fleas th than to the as 
tients ? Becauſe perhaps they cou d 
with juſt reaſon bear to ſee their natural 
Countenances repreſented. And why 
not We the fame? What ſhou'd diſcourage 
us? For are we not as handſom, at leaſt 
in our own eyes? Perhaps not: as we 
ſhall ſee, when we have conſider'd a little 
further what the force is of this Mirrour- 
Writing, and how it ditters from that more 
complaiſant modiſh way, in which an Au- 
thor, inſtead of preſenting us with other 
natural Characters, ſets off his own with 
the utmoſt Art, and purchaſes his Reader's 
Favour by all imaginable Compliances, and 
Condeſcenſions. 


AN AUTHOR who writes in his 
own Perſon, has the advantage of being 
who 
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Part 1. who or what he pleaſes. He is no certain 

Man, nor has any certain or genuine Cha- 
rater : but ſutes himſelf, on every occa- 
ſion, to the Fancy of his Reader, whom, 
as the Faſhion is now-a-days, he conſtantly 
careſſes and cajoles. All turns upon their 
two Perſons. And as in an Amour, or 
Commerce of Love- Letters; ſo here the 
Author has the Privilege of talking eter. 
nally of himſelf, dreſſing and ſprucing up 
himſelf; whilſt he is _— diligent court, 
and working upon the Humour of the g 
Party to whom be addreſſes. This is the 
Coquetry of a modern Author; whoſe Epi- | 
ſtles Dedicatory, Prefaces, and Addreſſes 
to the Reader, are ſo many affected Graces, 
deſign'd to draw the Attention from the 
Subject, towards Himſelf, and make it be 
generally oblery'd, not ſo much what he 
ſays, as what he appears, or is, and what 
figure he already makes, or hopes to make, 
in the faſhionable World, 


n 
| 
: 
5 
\ 
1 
* 
[4 


TRAESsE are the Airs which a neigh- 
bouring Nation give themſelves, more par- 
ticularly in what they call their Memoirs. 
Their very Eſſays on Politicks, their Phi- 
loſophical and Critical Works, their Com- 
ments upon antient and modern Authors, 
all their Treatiſes are Memoirs, The whole 
Writing of this Age is become indeed a 
ſort of Memoir-Writing. Tho in the real 


Memoirs of the Antients, even when they 
writ 
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writ at any time concerning themſelves, Sect. J 


there was neither the I nor Tuvou WV 


throughout the whole Work. So thar 
all this pretty Amour and Intercourſe of 
Careſſes between the Author and Reader 
was thus intirely taken away. | 


Muc more is this the Caſe in Dr 4a- 
Locuk. For here the Author is annihila- 
ted; and the Reader being no way apply'd 
to, ſtands for No-body. The ſelf. intereſt- 
ing Partys both vaniſh at once. The Scene 
er it-ſelf, as by chance, and unde- 
ign'd. You are not only left to judg cool- 
ly, and with indifference, of the Senſe 
eliver'd; but of the Character, Genius, 


Elocution, and Manner of the Perſons 


who deliver it. Theſe two are mere Stran- 


gers, in whoſe favour you are no way en- 
gag d. Nor is it enough that the Perſons 
introduc'd ſpeak pertinent and good Senſe, 
ar every turn. It muſt be ſeen from what 
bottom they ſpeak ; from what Principle, 
what Stock or Fund of Knowledg they 
draw; and what Kind or Species of Un- 
derſtanding they poſſeſs. For the Under- 
ſtanding here muſt have its Mark, its cha- 
racter iſtick Note, by which it may be diſ- 
tingu iſh'd. It muſt be ſuch and ſuch an Un- 
derſt anding ; as when we ay, for. inſtance, 
ſuch or ſuch a Face: ſince Nature has cha- 
ra cteriz d Tempers and Minds as peculiarly 
as Faces. And for an Artiſt who draws 


natu- 
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Part 1. 
p Faces which may be calPd Men's: Eye. 


ADVICE to an Author. 
naturally, tis not enough to ſhew us mere- 


ry Face muſt be a certain May's. 


| Now as a Painter who draws Battels or 
other Actions of Chriſtians, Turks, Indians, 
or any diſtin and peculiar People, muſt 
of neceſſity draw the ſeveral Figures of 
his Piece in their proper and real Propor- 
tions, Geſtures, Habits, Arms, or at leaſt 
with as fair Reſemblance as poſſible; ſo in 
the ſame manner that Writer, whoever he 
be, among us Moderns, who ſhall yenture 
to bring his Fellow-Moderns into Dia- 
logue, muſt introduce em in their proper 
Manners, Genius, Behaviour and Humour. 


And this is the Mirrour or Looking-Glaſs 


above deſcrib'd. 


For inſtance, a Dialogue, we will ſup- 
pole, is fram'd, after the manner of our 
antient Authors. In it, a poor Philoſo- 
pher, of a mean figure, accoſts one of 
the powerfulleſt, wittieſt, handſomeſt, and 


richeſt Noblemen of the time, as he is 


walking leiſurely towards the Temple. 


« You are going then, ſays he, (calling 


* him by his plain Name) to pay your De- 
% yotions yonder at the Temple? 1 
« am fo. But with an Air methinks, 
« as if ſome Thought perplex'd you. 

« What is there in the Cale which ſhou'd 
« perplex one? The Thought perhaps 


« of 


„e * 


E m 
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« of your Petitions, and the Conſidera- Sect. 3. 
« tion what Vows you had beſt offer to WV 


« the Deity. Is that ſo difficult? Can 
any one be ſo fooliſh as to ask of Hea- 
“ yen what is not for his Good? Not, 
« if he underſtands what his Good is. 

« Who can miſtake it, if he has common 
« Senſe, and knows the difference be- 
« tween Proſperity and Adyerſity? Tis 
“ Proſperity therefore you wow'd pray for. 
« Undoubtedly. For inſtance, that 
« Abſolute Sovereign, who commands all 
& things by virtue of his immenſe Trea- 
“ ſures, and governs by his ſole Will and 
« Pleafure, him you think proſperous, and 
his State happy.” 


WairsT Iam copying this '(for *tis no 
more indeed than a borrow'd Sketch from 
one of thoſe Originals before-mention'd) I 
ſee a thouſand Ridicules ariſing from the 
Manner, the Circumſtances and Action it- 
ſelf, compar'd with modern Breeding and 
Civility. —Let us therefore mend the mat- 
ter, if poſſible, and introduce the ſame 
Philoſopher, addreſſing himſelf in a more 
obſequious manner, to his Grace, his Excel- 


| lency, or his Honour; without failing in the 


leaſt tittle of the Ceremonial. Or let us 
put the Caſe more fayourably ſtill. for our 
Man of Letters. Let us ſuppoſe him to be 
incagnito, without the leaſt appearance of 
a Character, which in our Age is ſo little 

recom- 
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\ Part 1. recommending. Let his Garb and Action 
1 Abe of the more modiſh fort, in order to 
introduce him better, and gain him Au- 
dience. And with theſe Advantages and 
Precautions, imagine ſtill in what manner 
he muſt accoſt this Pageant of State, if ar 
any time he finds him at leifure, walking 
in the Fields alone, and without his Equi- 
page. Conſider how many Bows, and 
2 Faces! how 3 Preludes, Ex- 
es, Compliments ! ow put Compli- 
ments, put Ceremony into a Dialogue, and 

ſee what will be the Effect ! 


Tu is is the plain Dilemma againſt that 
antient manner of Writing, which we can 
neither well imitate, nor tranſlate ; what- 
ever Pleaſure or Profit we may find in 
reading thoſe Originals. For what ſhall 
we do in ſuch a Circumſtance ? What if 
the Fancy takes us, and we reſolve to try 
the Experiment in modern Subjects? See 
the Conſequence !—If we avoid Ceremo- 
ny, we are unnatural: if we ule it, and 
appear as we naturally are, as we falute, 
and meet, and treat one another, we hate 
the Sight, — Whats this but hating our 
own Faces? Is it the Painter's Fault? 
Show'd he paint falſly, or affectedly; mix 
Modern with Antient, join Shapes pre- 
poſterouſly, and betray his Art? If not; 
what Medium is there? What remains 


for him, but to throw away the — 
— No 
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No more deſigning after the Life: no Sect. 3. 
more Mirrour-Writing, or perſonal Repre- S WV 
ſentation of any kind whatever. 


THUS Dialogae is at an end. The 
Antients cou'd ſee their own Faces; but 
we can't. And why this? Why, 
bur becauſe we have leſs Beauty? For ſo 
our Looking-Glaſs can inform us. 
Ugly Inſtrument! And for this reaſon to 
be hated, Our Commerce and man- 
ner of Converſation, which we think the 
politeſt imaginable, is ſuch, it ſeems, as 
we our-ſelyes can't endure to ſee repre- 
ſented to the Life, Tis here, as in our 
real Portraitures, particularly thoſe at full 
Length, where the poor Pencil-man is put 
to a thouſand ſhifts, whilſt he ſtrives to 
dreſs us in affected Habits, ſuch as we ne- 
ver wore; becauſe ſhowd he paint us in 
thoſe we really wear, they wow'd of ne- 
ceſſity make the Piece to be ſo much more 
ridiculous, as it was more natural, and re- 
ſembling. 


Tuus much for Antiquity, and thoſe 
Rules of Art, thoſe Philoſophical Sea-Cards, 
by which the adventurous Genius's of the 
times were wont to ſteer their Courſes, 
and govern their impetuous Muſe. Theſe 
were the CHART K of our Roman Maſter- 


Poet, and theſe the Pieces of Art, the 
Mirrors, 
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Part 1. Mirrours, the Exemplars he bids us place 
before our Eyes. | 


* . is Exemplaria Greca 
Nocturnã verſate manu, verſate diurni. 


Ap thus Poetry and the Writer's Art, 
as in many reſpects it reſembles the Sta- 
q tuarys and the Painters, ſo in this more 
| particularly, that it has its original 
| Draughts and Models for Study and Prac- 
| tice: not for Oſtentation, to be ſhown a- 
| broad, or copy'd for publick View. Theſe 
lll - are the antient Buſts ; the Trunks of Sta- 
| 


rues ; the Pieces of Anatom); the maſter- 
ly rough Drawings which are 1 with- 
1 in ; as the ſecret Learning, the Myſtery, 
1 and Fundamental Knowledg of the Art. 
8 | There is this eſſential difference however 
N | between the Artiſts of each kind; that 


they who deſign merely after Bodys, and 
form the Graces of this ſort, can never, 
with all their Accuracy, or Correctneſs of 
Deſign, be able to reform themſelyes, or 
1 grow a jot more ſhapely in their Perſons, 
| Bur for thoſe Artiſts who copy from ano- 
q ther Life, who ſtudy the Graces and Per- 
4 fections of Minds, and are real Maſters of 
1 | thoſe Rules which conſtitute this latter 
Science; *tis impoſſible they ſhould fail of 
being themſelves improy'd, and amended 
in their better Part. 


— 


* Hor. de Arte Poet. v. 268. 
L I MusT 
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Sect. 3. 

I MusT confeſs there is hardly any SAS 
where to be found a more inſipid Race 
of Mortals, than thoſe whom we Moderns 
are contented to call Poets, for having at- 
tainꝰd the chiming Faculty of a Language, 
with an injudicious random uſe of Wit 
and Fancy. But for the Man, who truly 
and in a juſt ſenſe deſerves the Name of 
Poet, and who as a real Maſter, or Archi- 
red in the kind, can deſcribe both Men and 
Manners, and give to an Action its juſt 
Body and Proportions; he will be found, 
if I miſtake not, a very different Crea- 
ture. Such a Poet is indeed a ſecond Ma- 
ker : a juſt PROMETHEuUs, under Jo vk. 
Like that Sovereign Artiſt or univerſal 
Plaſtick Nature, he forms 4 Whole, cohe- 
rent and proportion'd in it-ſelf, with due 
Subjection and Subordinacy of conſtituent 
Parts. He notes the Boundarys of the 
Paſſions, and knows their exact Tones and 
Meaſures; by which he juſtly repreſents 
them, marks the Sublime of Sentiments 
and Action, and diſtinguiſhes the Beautiful 
from the Deform d, the Amiable from the 
Odious. The Moral Artiſt, who can thus 
imitate the Creator, and is thus knowing 
in the inward Form and Structure of his 
Fellow-Creature, will hardly, I preſume, 
be found unknowing in Himſelf, or at a 
lols in thoſe Numbers which make the 
Harmony of a Mind. For Kypavery is 

Vol. 1. O : mere 
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Part 1. mere Diſſonance and Diſproportion. And 

tho Villains may have ſtrong Tones and 
natural Capacitys of Action; tis impoſſi- 
ble that * true Judgment and Ingenui 
ſhow'd reſide, where Harmony and 2 
have no being. 


8 i. — — 


* The Maxim will hardly be diſprov'd by Fact or Hiſtory, 
either in reſpect of Philoſophers themſelves, or others who 
were the great Genius's or Maſters in the Liberal Arts. The 

Characters of the two beſt Roman Poets are well known, 
Thoſe of the antient Tragedians no leſs. And the great Epick 
Maſter, tho of an obſcurer and remoter Age, was ever pre- 
ſum'd to be far enough from a vile or knaviſn Character. 
The Roman as well as the Grecian Orator was true to his 
Country; and died in like manner a Martyr for its Liberty. 
And thoſe Hiſtorians who are of higheſt value, were either 
in a private Life approv*d good Men, or noted ſuch by their 
Actions in the Publick. As for Poets in particular (ſays the 
learned and wiſe STRARO) © Can we poſlibly imagine, 

cc that the Genius, Power, and Excellence of a real Poet 
« conſiſts in ought elſe than the juſt Imitation of Life, in 
cc formꝰd Dilcofe and Numbers? But how ſhou'd he be 
« that juſt Imitator of Life, whilſt he himſelf knows not its 
« Meaſures, nor how to guide himſelf by Judgment and Un- 
« derſtanding ? For we have not ſurely the ſame Notion of 
« the Poet's Excellence as of the ordinary Craftſman's, the 
« Subject of whoſe Art is ſenſleſs Stone or Timber, without 
« Life, Dignity, or Beauty: whilſt the Poet's Art turning 
cc principally on Men and Manners, he has his Virtue and Ex- 

4 c cellence, as Poet, naturally annex'd to human Excellence, 

4 « and to the Worth and Dignity of Man. Inſomuch that 

1 « ”tis impoſſible he ſhou'd be a great and worthy Poet, who 

cc is not firſt a worthy and good Man.” 'Ov $5 Sr gapiy 

7% 7 Tome geh ws = Texloray 1 YAAKE@Y, &c. n 5 

| Toms ovvizeurlei 7) Te Aviganrs. x, x ö Te d'yaliv 
ye Dt, wh wei re Yun. avdes dale. 

Lib. 1. See belo:r, pag. 278, 337. and 350, 351. in the 

Notes. And VOI. III. pag. 247, 248, 249, 273, 282. 


BUT 
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BUT having enter'd thus ſeriouſly into 
the Concerns of Authors, and ſhewn their 
chief Foundation and Strength, their pre- 
paratory Diſcipline, and quali ing Me- 
thod of Self-Examination; tis fit, e er we 
diſcloſe this Myſtery any further, we ſhouꝰd 
conſider the Advantages or Diladyantages 
our Authors may poſſibly meet with, — 
abroad: and how far their Genius may be 
depreſs d or rais'd by any external Cauſes, 
ariſing from the Humour or Judgment of 
the World. 


WHATEVER it be which influences 
in this reſpect, muſt „ either from 
the GRANDE ES and Men in Power, the 
CRITIC KS and Mex of Art, or the 
PEOPLE themſelves, the common Audience, 
and mere Vulgar. We ſhall begin therefore 
with the Grandes, and pretended Maſters 
of the World: taking the liberty, in fa- 
vour of Authors, to Low ſome Advice 
allo on theſe high Perſons ; if poſſibly they 
are diſpos'd to receive it in ſuch a fami- 
liar way as this. 
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S uſual as it is with Mankind to act 
| abſolutely by Will and Pleaſure, 
without regard to Counſel, or the 
rigid Method of Rule and Precept; it 
muſt be acknowledg'd nevertheleſs, that 
the good and laudable Cuſtom of asking 
Advice, is ſtill upheld, and kept in faſhion, 
as a matter of fair Repute, and honoura- 
ble Appearance: Inſomuch that even Mo- 
narchs, and abſolute Princes themſelves 
diſdain not, we lee, to make profeſſion of 
the Practice, 


*T xs, I preſume, on this account, that 
the Royal Perlons are pleasd, on publick 
Occaſions, to make uſe of the noted Stile 


of WE and US. Not that they are ſup- 


pos'd to have any Converſe with Themſelves, 
as being endow'd with the Privilege of be- 
coming Plural, and enlarging their Capa- 
City, in the manner above delcrib'd. Sin- 
gle and abſolute Perſons in Government, 

Im 
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Pm ſenſible, can hardly be conſider'd asSeR, x. 
any other than ſingle and abſolute in Mo. 


rals. They have no Iamate-Controuler to 
cavil with em, or diſpute their Pleaſure. 
Nor have they, from any Practice abroad, 
been able at any time to learn the way of 
being free and familiar with themſelves, 
at home. TINCLINATION and Wir. 
in ſuch as theſe, admit as little Reſtraint or 
Check in private Meditation as in publicæ 
Company. The World, which ſerves as 
a Tutor to Perſons of an inferior rank, is 
ſubmiſſive to theſe Royal Pupils; who from 
their earlieſt days are us'd to ſee even their 
Inſtructors bend before em, and hear every 
thing applauded which they themſelves 
perform. 


For fear therefore, leſt their Humour 
merely, or the Caprice of ſome Favourite, 
ſhou'd] be preſum'd to influence em, when 
they come to years of princely Diſcretion, 
and are adyanc'd to the Helm of Govern- 
ment; it has been eſteem'd a neceſſary De- 
cency to ſummon certain Adviſers by Pro- 
feſſion, to aſſiſt as Attendants to the ſingle 
Perſon, and be join'd with him in his 
written Edits, Proclamations, Letters- 
Patent, and other Inſtruments of Regal 
Power. For this uſe, Privy-Counſellors have 
been erected ; who being Perſons of con- 
ſiderable Figure and wile Aſpect, cannot 
be ſuppos'd to ſtand as Statues or mere 

O 3 Cyphers 
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Part 2. Cyphers in the Government, and leave the 

Royal Acts erroneouſly and falſly deſcrib'd 
to us in the Plural Number; when, at the 
bottom, a ſingle Will or Fancy was the ſole 
Spring and Motive. | DE 


Fo REIGN Princes indeed have moſt 
of em that unhappy Prerogative of acti 
anadviſedly and wilfully. in their ee 
Affairs: But *tis known to be far other- 
wiſe with the legal and juſt Princes of 
our Iſland. They are ſurrounded with the 
beſt of Counſellors, the Laws. They ad- 
miniſter Civil Affairs by Legal Officers, 
who have the Direction of their Publick 
Will and Conſcience: and they annually 
receive Advice and Aid, in the moſt ef. 
fectual manner, from their good People. 
To this wiſe Genius of our Conſtitution 
we may be juſtly ſaid to owe our wiſeſt 
and beſt Princes; whoſe High Birth or 
Royal Education cow'd not alone be ſup- 
pos'd to have given em that happy Turn: 
ſince by experience we find, that thoſe 
very Princes, from whoſe Conduct the 
World abroad, as well as We at home, 
have reap'd the greateſt Adyantages, were 
ſuch as bad the moſt controverted Titles; 
and in their youth had ſtood in the remoter 
Proſpects of Regal Power, and liv'd the 
neareſt to a private Life. 


OTHER 
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difficult perhaps in receiving Counſel, have 
been eminent in the Practice of applying 
it to others. They have liſted themlelyes 
Adviſers in form, and by publiſhing their 
admonitory . Works, haye added to the 
number of thoſe, whom in this Treatiſe 
we have prefum'd to criticize. . Bur our 
Criticiſm being withal an Apology for Au- 
thors, and a Defence of the literate Tribe; 
it cannot be thought amiſs in us, to join 
the Royal with the Plebeian Penmen, in 
this common Caule. 


"'Twou'pd be a hard Caſe indeed, 
ſhow'd the Princes of our Nation refuſe to 
countenance the induſtrious Race of Au- 
thors ; ſince their Royal Anceſtors, and 
Predeceſſors, have had ſuch Honour de- 
riv'd to *em from this Profeſſion. Tis to 
this they owe that bright Jewel of their 
Crown, purchas'd by a warlike Prince ; 
who having afſum'd the Author, and eſ- 
lay'd his Strength in the polemick Writings 
of the School-Divines, thought it an Ho- 
nour on this account to retain the Title of 
DerENDER OF THE FAITH. 


ANOTHER Prince, of a more paci- 
fick Nature and fluent Thought, ſubmit- 
ting Arms and martial Diſcipline to the 
Gon; and confiding in his princely Sct- 

O 4 ence 
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Part 2. ence and profound Learning, made his 
stile and Speech the Nerve and Sinew of 
his Government, He gave us his Works 
full of wiſe Exhortation and Advice to his 
Royal Son, as well as of Inſtruction to 
his good People; who cowd not without 
admiration obſerve their Author-Sovereign, 
thus ſtudious and contemplative in their 
behalf. Twas then, one might have ſeen 
our Nation growing young and docile, 
with that Simplicity of Heart, which 
qualify*'d *em to profit like a Scholar-Peo- 
ple under their Royal Preceptor. For 
with abundant Eloquence he graciouſly | 
ave Leſſons to his Parliament, tutor d 
bis Miniſters, and edify'd the greateſt 
Church-men and Divines themſelves; by 
whoſe 1 he obtain'd the higheſt A 
pellations which cowd be merited by the 
acuteſt Wit, and trueſt Underſtanding, 
From hence the Brite Nations were 
taught to own in common a SOLOMON 
for their joint Sovereign, the Founder of 
their late compleated Union. Nor can it 
be doubted that the pious Treatiſe of Self- 
Diſcourſe aſcrib'd to the ſucceeding Mo- 
narch, contributed in a great meaſure to 
his glorious and never-fading Titles of 
SAINT, and MARTYR 


HowEveER it be, I wou'd not willing- 
ly rake upon me to recommend this Au- 
thor-Character to our future Princes. What- 

ever 
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ever Crowns or Laurels their renown'd Sect. 1. 
Predeceſſors may have 2 in this SWY 
Field of Honour; I ſhow'd- think that, for 

the future, the ſpeculative Province might 

more properly be committed to private 
Heads. Twou'd be a ſufficient Encou- 
ragement to the Learned World, and a 

ſure Earneſt of the Increaſe and Flonriſh- 

ing of Letters in our Nation, if its Sove- 
reigns wou'd be contented to be the Pa- 
trons of Wit, and vouchſafe to look gra- 
ciouſly on the ingenious Pupils of Art. 

Or were it the Cuſtom of their Prime-Mi- 
niſters, to have any ſuch regard; it wow'd 

of it-ſelf be ſufficient to change the Face 

of Affairs. A ſmall degree of Favour 
wou'd inſure the Fortunes of a diſtreſ#d 

and ruinous Tribe, whole forlorn Condi- 

tion has help'd to draw Diſgrace upon 

Arts and Sciences, and kept *em far off 
from that Politeneſs and Beauty, in which 

they wou'd ſoon appear, if the aſpiring 
Genius of our Nation were forwarded by 

the leaſt Care or Culture. 


THrtxre ſhowd not, one wou'd think, 
be any need of Courtſhip or Perſuaſion 
to engage our Grazdees in the Patronage 
of Arts and Letters. For in our Nation, 
upon the foot Things ſtand, and as they 
are likely to continue; *tis not difficult to 
forelee thar Improvements will be made 
in every Art and Science. The Mus Es 


will 
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Part 2. will have their Turn; and with or with. 
out their MxœENAs's will grow in Cre. 


dit and Eſteem; as they arrive to ou. 
ter Perfection, and excel in every kind, 
There will ariſe fach Spirits as wou'd have 
credited their Court-Patrons, had- they 
found any ſo wiſe as to have ſought em 
out betimes, and contributed to their riſing 
Greatneſs. | | 


T 1s ſcarce a quarter of an Age ſince 
ſuch a happy Ballance of Power was ſet- 
tled between our Prince 'and People, as 
has firmly ſecur'd our hitherto precarious 
Libertys, and remov'd from us the Fear 
of Civil Commotions, Wars and Violence, 
either on account of Religion and Worſhip, 
the Prop of the Subject, or the con- 
— Titles of the Crown. But as the 
greateſt Advantages of this World are not 
to be bought at eaſy Prices; we are ſtill 
at this moment expending both our Blood 
and Treaſure, to ſecure to our-ſelves this 
ineſtimable Purchaſe of our Free Government 
and National Conſtitution. And as happy 
as we are in this Eſtabliſhment at home; 
we are ſtill held in a perpetual Alarm by 
the Aſpect of Affairs abroad, and by the 
Terrour of that Power, which &er Man- 
kind had well recover'd the Miſery of 
thoſe barbarous Ages conſequent to the 
Roman Yoke, has again threaten'd the 
World with a Univerſal Monarchy, and 

a 
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a new Abyſs of Ignorance and Super- 


THE BRITISH Muss, in this Dinn 
of Arms, may well lie abject and obſcure; 
eſpeciall ang, 9 yet in their mere Infant- 
State. They ave hitherto ſcarce arriy'd 
to any-thing of Shapelineſs or Perſon, 
They liſp as in their Cradles : and their 
ſtammering Tongues, which nothing beſide 
their You and Rawneſs can excule, have 
hitherto ſpoken in wretched Pun and Quib- 
ble. Our Dramatick SHAKESPEAR, Our 
FLETCHER, JOHNSON, and our Epick 
M1LTON preſerve this Stile. And even 
a latter Race, ſcarce free of this Infirmity, 
and aiming at a falſe Sublime, with crouded 
Simile, and mix*d Metaphor, (the Hobby- 
Horſe, and Rattle of the Muss) enter- 
tain our raw Fancy, and unpractis'd Ear ; 
which has not as yet had leiſure to form 
it-{elf, and become * truly muſical. 


Bur thoſe reyerend Bards, rude as they 
were, according to their Time and Age, 
haye provided us however with the richeſt 
Oar. To their eternal Honour they have 
withal been the firſt of Eu ROHEANs, 
who ſince the GorH IK Model of Poetry, 
attempted to throw oft the horrid Diſcord 
of jingling Rhyme. They have aſſerted 


Y.. 


* VOL, III. þ. 263, 284. 
antient 
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Part 2. antient Poetick Liberty, and have happily 
broken the Ice for thoſe who are to follow 

*em; and who treading in their Footſteps, 
may at leifure poliſh onr — e, lead 
our Ear to finer Pleaſure, and find out the 
true Riythmus, and harmonious Numbers, 
which alone can — a juſt Judgment, 
and Maſe-like Apprehenſion. 


*T rs evident, our natural Genius ſhines 
above that airy neighbouring Nation ; of 
whom, however, it muſt be confeſs'd, that 
with truer Pains and Induſtry, they have 
ſought Politeneſs, and ſtudy*d to give the 
Mussxs their due Body and Proportion, 
as well as the natural Ornaments of Cor- 
rectneſs, Chaſtity, and Grace of Stile. 
From the plain Model of the Antients, 
they have rais'd a noble * Satiriſt. In the 
Epic Kind their Attempts have been leſs 
ſucceſsful. In the Dramatick they have 
been ſo happy, as to raiſe their Stage to as 
great Perfection, as the Genius of their 
Nation will permit. But the high Spirit of 
Tragedy can ill ſubſiſt where ho Spirit of 
Liberty is wanting. The Genius of this 
Poetry conſiſts in the lively Repreſentation 
of the Diſorders and Miſery of the Great; 
to the end that the People and thoſe of 4 
lower Condition may be taught the better to 
content themlelyes with Privacy, enjoy 
their ſafer State, and prize the Equality 
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and Juſtice of their Guardian Laws. If Sect.r. 
this be found to the juſt Tragich SN VV; 
Model, which the Antients haye deliver'd 
to us; twill eaſily be conceiv'd how little 
ſuch a Model is propoxtion'd to the Capa- 
| city or Taſte of thoſe, who'in a long Se- 
| ries.of Degrees, from the loweſt Peaſant 
to the high Slave of Royal Blood, are 
taught to idolize the next in Power above 
em, and think nothing ſo adorable as that 
unlimited Greatneſs, and Tyrannick Power, 
which is rais'd at their own Expence, and 
exercis d over themſelves. 


*T1s eaſy, on the other hand, to ap- 
prehend the Advantages of our BRITAIN | 
in this particular ; and what effect its eſta- 
bliſh'd Liberty will produce in every thing 
which relates to Art ; when Peace returns 
to us on theſe happy Conditions. Twas 
the Fate of Ro E to have ſcarce an inter- 
mediate Age, or ſingle Period of Time, be- 
tween the Riſe of Arts and Fall of Liberty. 
No ſooner had that Nation begun to loſe 
the Roughneſs and Barbarity of their Man- 
ners, and learn of Gx EER CRE to form their 
Heroes, their Orators and Poets on a right 
Model, than by their unjuſt Attempt upon 
the Liberty of the World, they juſtly Joſt 
their own. With their Liberty they loſt 
not only their Force of Eloquence, but 
even their Stile and Language it-felf. - The 
Poets who afterwards aroſe amongſt them, 
were 
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Part 2. were mere unnatural and forc'd Plants. 
VV Their Two moſt accompliſt'd, who came 
laſt, and closd the Scene, were plainly 
ſuch as had ſeen the Days of Liberty, and 
felt the fad Effects of its Departure. Nor 
had theſe been ever brought in play, other- 
wiſe than thro the Friendſhip of the fam'd 
MzxcEtNnas, who turn'd a * Prince natu- 
rally cruel and barbarous to the Love and 
Courtſhip of the Musts. Theſe Tuto- 
reſſes form'd in their Royal Pupil a new 
ature, They taught him how to charm 
Mankind. They were more to him than 
his Arms or military Virtue ; and, more 
than Fortune her-felf, aſſiſted him in his 
Greatneſs, and made his uſurpꝰd Dominion 
ſo inchanting to the World, that it cow'd 
ſee without regret its Chains of Bondage 
firmly rivered. The corrupting Sweets of 
ſuch a poiſonous Government were not 
indeed long-liv'd. The Bitter ſoon ſuc- 
ceeded. And, in the iſſue, the World was 
forc'd to bear with patience thoſe natural 
and genuine Tyrants, who ſucceeded to 
this ſpecious Machine of Arbitrary and 
Univerſal Power. 


AND now that Iam fall'n unawares in- 
to ſuch profound Reflections on the Pe- 
riods of Government, and the Flouriſhing 
and Decay of Liberty and Letters; I can't 
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be contented to conſider merely of the Sect. 1. 

Inchantment which wrought ſo powerfully WV 

upon Mankind, when firſt this Univ 

Monarchy was eſtabliſſi d. I muſt won- 

der ſtill more, when I conſider how after 

the Extinction of this Cx SAR EAN and 

CLAupiAx Family, and a ſhort Interval 

of Princes raisd and deſtroy'd with much 

Diſorder and publick Ruin, the Rom ANs 

ſhowd regain their N Dominion, 

and retrieve their ſinking State, by an 

after-Race of wiſe and able Princes ſuc- 

ceſſively adopted, and taken from a pri- 

vate State to rule the Empire of the 

World. They were Men who not only 

poſſeſs d the military Virtues, and ſupported 

that ſort of Diſcipline in the higheſt de- 

gree; but as they ſought the Intereſt of 

the World, they did what was in their 

power to reſtore Liberty, and raiſe again 

the periſhing Arts, and decay'd Virtue of 

Mankind. But the Seaſon was now paſt ! 

The fatal Form of Government was be- 

come too natural: And the World, which 

had bent under it, and was become flayiſh 

and dependent, had neither Power nor 

Will to help it-ſelf. The only Deliverance 

ir cou'd expect, was from the mercileſs 

hands of the Barbariaus, and a total Diſſo- 

lution of that enormous Empire and Deſ- 

potick Power, which the beſt Hands cou'd 

not preſerve from being deſtructive to hu- 

man Nature, For even Barbarity and Go- 
thiciſm 
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Part 2. thiciſm were already enter'd into Arts, &er 
the Savages had made any Impreſſion on 
the Empire. All .the advantage which a 
fortuitous and almoſt miraculous Succeſſion 
of good Princes cou d procure their highly 
favour'd Arts and Sciences, was no more 
than to preſerve during their own time 
thoſe * periſhing Remains, which had for 
a while with difficulty ſubſiſted, after the 
Decline of Liberty. Not a Statue, not a 
Medal, not a tolerable Piece of Architec- 
ture cou'd ſhew it-ſelf afterwards. Philo- 
ſophy, Wit and Learning, in which ſome 
of thoſe good Princes had themſelves been 
ſo renown'd, fell with them : and Igno- 
rance and Darkneſs overſpread the World, 
2 8 it for the Chaos and Ruin which 

C Th | 


WE ARE now in an Age when Li- 
BERTY is once again in its Aſcendant. 
And we are our: ſelves the happy Nation, 
who not only enjoy it at hothe, 1 2 by our | 
Greatneſs and Power give Life and Vigour | 
to it abroad; and are the Head and Chief | 
of the EuxoPEAN League, founded on | 
this Common Cauſe. Nor can it (I pre- 
ſume) be juſtly fear'd that we ſhou'd loſe 
this noble Ardour, or faint under the glo- 
.rious Toil; tho, like antient GREECE, we 
ſhouꝰd for ſucceeding Ages be contending 


= Infra, p. 239, 341, 342. in the Notes. 


with 
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0 s and Studys. We ſhou'd, in this 
caſe, need no ambitious Monarch to be 
allur'd, by hope of Fame or ſecret views 
of Power, to give Penſions abroad, as 
well as at home, and purchaſe F _—_ 
from every Profeſſion and Science, We 
ſhowd find a better Fund within our- 
ſelves, and might, without ſuch Aſſiſtance, 
be able to excel, by our own Virtue and 
Emulation. 


WI. L it wou'd be indeed, and much 
to the Honour of our Nobles and Princes, 
wou'd they freely help in this Affair; and 
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with a foreign Power, and endeayouring Sect. 1. 

to reduce the Exorbitancy of 4 Grand VN Wo 

Monarch. Tis with us at preſent, as with 

the Roman People in thoſe * early Days, 

when they wanted only repoſe from Arms 

to apply themſelyes to the Improvement 
f 


by a judicious Application of their Boun- - 


ty, facilitate this happy Birth, of which 
have yentur'd to ſpeak in a prophetick 
Stile, *T'wou'd be of no ſmall advantage 
to *em during their Life; and wou'd more 
than all their other Labours procure em 
an immortal Memory. For they muſt re- 
member that their Fame is in the hands 
of Penmen: and that the greateſt Actions 
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* Serus enim Gracis admovit acumina Chartis; 
Et poſt Punica Bella quietus, querere capit, 
Quad Sophocles & Theſpis & Æſchylus utile ferrent. 
Hor, Epiſt. 1. Lib. 2. 
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Part 2. loſe their Force, and — in the cuſtody 
W of unable and mean Writers. 


LET a Nation remain ever ſo rude or 
barbarous, it muſt have its Poets, Rhapſo- 
ders, Hiſtoriographers, Antiquarys of ſome 
kind or other, whoſe buſineſs it will be 
to recount its remarkable Tranſactions, 
and record the Atchievements of its Civil 
and Military Heroes. And tho the Military 
Kjnd may happen to be the furtheſt re- 


moy*d from any acquaintance with Letters, 


or the Mus Es; they are yet, in reality, 
the moſt intereſted in the Cauſe and Par- 
ty of theſe Remembrancers; The greateſt 
ſhare of Fame and Admiration falls na- 
turally on the ard Worthys. The Great 
in Council are ſecond in the Mus Es Fa- 
vour. But if worthy Poetick Genius's are 
not found, nor able Penmen rais'd, to re- 
hearſe the Lives, and celebrate the high 
Actions of great Men, they muſt be tra- 
duc'd by ſuch Recorders as Chance preſents, 
We have few modern Heroes, who like 
XENOPHON or CA$AR Can Write their 
own Commentarys. And the raw Memoir- 
Writings and unform'd Pieces of modern 
Stateſmen, full of their intereſted and pri- 
vate Views, will in another Age be of 
little ſervice to ſupport their Memory or 
Name; ſince already the World begins to 
ſicken with the Kind. ?*Tis the learn'd, 
the able, and diſintereſted Hiſtorian, * 

takes 
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takes place at laſt. And when the ſignal Sect. 1. 
Poet, or Herald of Fame is once heard, the "VV 


inferior Trumpets ſink in Silence and Ob- 
livion. | 


Bu ir ſuppoſing it were poſſible for the 
Hero, or 3 to be —— un- 
concern'd for his Memory, or what came 
after him; yet for the preſent merely, 
and during his own time, it muſt be of 


importance to him to ſtand fair with the 


Men of Letters and Ingenuity, and to 
have the Character and Repure of being 
favourable to their Art. Be the illuſtrious 
Perſon ever ſo high or awful in his Station; 
he muſt have Deſcriptions made of him, 
in Verſe, and Proſe, under feign'd, or real 
Appellations. If he be omitted in ſound 
Ode, or lofty Epick; he muſt be ſung at 
leaſt in Doggrel and plain Ballad, The Peo- 
ple will needs have his Efigies ; tho they 
lee his Perſon ever ſo rarely: And if he 
refuſes to fit to the good Painter, there are 
others who, to oblige the Publick, will 
take the Deſign in hand. We ſhall take 
up with what preſents; and rather than 
be without the illuſtrious Phyſiognomy of 
our great Man, ſhall be contented to ſee 
him portraitur'd by the Artiſt who ſerves 
to illuſtrate Prodigys in Fairs, and adorn 
heroick Sign-Poſts, The ill Paint of this 
kind cannot, it's true, diſgrace his Excel- 
lency ; whoſe Priyilege it is, in common 

| P 2 with 
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Part 2. with the Royal Iſſue, to be rais'd to this 

V degree of Honour, and to invite the Paſ. 

ſenger or Traveller by his ſignal Repreſen. 

tative. Tis ſuppos'd in this Caſe, that 

there are better Pictures current of the 

Hero; and that ſuch as theſe, are no true 

or favourable Repreſentations. But in 

another ſort of Limning, there is great 

danger leſt the Hand ſhow'd diſgrace the 

Subject. Vile Encomiums, and wretched 

Panegyricks are the worſt of Satirs : And 

when ſordid and low Genius's make their 

Court ſucceſsfully in one way, the Gene- 

rous and Able are apteſt to reyenge it in 
another. 


ALL THINGS conſider'd, as to the 
Intereſt of our Potentates and Gr ANDEEs, 
they appear to have only this Choice left 
'em; either wholly, if poſſible, ro ſup- 
preſs Letters; or give a helping hand 
towards their Support. Wherever the 
Author Practice and Liberty of the Pen has 
in the leaſt preyaiPd, the Governors of 
the State muſt be either conſiderable 
Gainers, or Sufferers by its means. $0 
that twou'd become them either, by 2 
right Turkiſh Policy, to ſtrike directly at 
the Profeſſion, and overthrow the very Ari 
and Myſtery it-ſelf, or with Alacrity to ſup- 
port and encourage it, in the right man- 
ner, by a generous and impartial regard to 


Merit. 
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Merit, To act narrowly, or by halves; Sed. 1. 
or with Indifference, and Coolneſs; or SWV 


fantaſtically and by Humour merely ; 
will ſcarce be found to turn to their ac- 
count. __ muſt do Juſtice ; that Juſ- 
tice may be done them, in return, Twill 
be in vain for our ALEXANDERS to give 
orders that none beſides a Lys1Ppeus 
ſhou'd make their Statue, nor any beſides 
an Ap ELLES ſhowd draw their Picture. 
Inſolent Intruders will do themſelves the 
honour to practiſe on the Features of theſe 
Heroes. And a vile CyzxxriLus, after 
all, ſhall, with their own Conſent perhaps, 
upp the room of a delerving and noble 
Artiſt. 


IN a Government where the People are 
Sharers in Power, but no Diſtributers or 
Diſpenſers of Rewards, they expect it of 
their Princes and Great Men, that they 
ſhow'd ſupply the generous Part; and be- 
ſtow Honour and Advantages on thoſe 
from whom the Nation it- ſelf may receive 
Honour and Advantage. *Tis expected 
that they who are high and eminent in the 
State, ſhowd not only provide for its ne- 
ceſſary Safety and Subſiſtence, but omit 
nothing which may contribute to its Dig- 
nity and Honour. The Arts and Sciences 
muſt not be left Patron-leff. The Publick 
it-ſelf will join with the good Wits and 
Judges, in the reſentment of ſuch a Neg- 

P 3 lect. 
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Part 2. lect. Tis no ſmall advantage, even in an 
WAV Abſolute Government, for a Miniſtry to 


have Nit on their ſide, and engage the Men 
of Merit in this kind to be their Well. 
wiſhers and Friends. And in thoſe States 
where ambitious Leaders often contend 
for the Supreme Authority, 'tis a conſide- 
rable advantage to the ill Cauſe of ſuch 
Pretenders, when they can obtain a Name 
and Intereſt with the Men of Letters, 
The good Emperor T & a 1 a x, tho himſelf 
no mighty Scholar, had his due as well as 
an AuGusTus; and was as highly cele- 
brated for his Munificence, and juſt En- 
couragement of every Art and Virtue, 
And CxsAR, who cou'd write ſo well 
himſelf, and maintain'd his Cauſe by Wit 
as well as Arms, knew experimentally what 
it was to have even a CATuLL us his 
Enemy: And tho laſh'd ſo often in his 
Lampoons, continu'd to forgive and court 
him. The Traitor knew the Importance 
of this Mildne ff. May none who have the 
ſame Deſigns, underſtand ſo well the Ad- 
vantages of ſuch a Conduct! I wou'd have 
requir'd only this one Defect in C ARS 
Generoſity, to have been ſecure of his ne- 
ver riſing to Greatneſs, or enſlaving his 
native Country, Let him have ſhewn a 
Ruggedneſs and Auſterity towards free 
Genius's, or a Neglect or Contempt to- 
wards Men of Wit; let him have truſted 


to his Arms, and declar'd againſt Arts and 


Letters; 
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Letters; and he wou'd have prov'd a ſe-Sect. 1. 


cond MAaxius, or a CATILINE of WV 


meaner Fame, and Character. 


Tris, I know, the Imagination of ſome 
who are calPd Great Men, that in regard of 
their high Stations they may be eſteem'd 
to pay a ſufficient Tribute to Letters, and 
diſcharge themſelves as to their own part 


in particular, if they chuſe indifferently 


any Subject for their Bounty, and are 
pleas d to confer their Favour either on 
{ſome one Pretender to Art, or promiſ- 
cuouſly to ſuch of the Tribe of Writers, 
whoſe chief Ability has lain in making 
their Court well, and obtaining to be in- 
troduc'd to their Acquaintance. This they 
think ſufficient to inſtal them Patrons of 
Wit, and Maſters of the literate Order. 
But this Method will of any other the 
leaſt ſerve their Intereſt or Deſign. The 
ill placing of Rewards is a double Injur 
to Merit; and in every Caule or Intere\ 
paſſes for worſe than mere Indifference or 
Neutrality. There can be no Excuſe for 
making an ill Choice. Merit in every 
kind is eafily diſcoyer'd, when ſought. 
The Publick it-ſelf fails not to give ſuſſi- 
cient Indication; and points out thoſe 
Genius's who want only Countenance and 
Encouragement to become conſiderable, 
An ingenious Man never ſtarves unknown : 
and Great Men muſt wink hard, or *rwow'd 
P 4 be 
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Part 2. be impoſſible for em to miſs ſuch advan- 
tageous Opportunitys of ſhewing their 
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Generoſity, and acquiring the univerſal 
Eſteem, Acknowledgments, and good 
Wiſhes of the ingenious and learned part 
of Mankind. 


EE QF. 
W HAT Judgment therefore we are to 


form, concerning the Influence of 
our Grandees in matters of Art, and Let- 
ters, will eaſily be gather'd from the Re- 
flections already made. It may appear 
from the very Freedom we have taken in 
cenſuring theſe Men of Power, what little 
reaſon Authors have to plead *em as their 
Excuſe for any Failure in the Improve- 
ment of their Art and Talent. For in a 
free Country, ſuch as ours, there is not 
any Order or Rank of Men, more free 
than that of Mriters: who if they have 


real Ability and Merit, can fully right 


themſelves when injur'd; and are ready 
furniſh'd with Means, ſufficient to make 
themſelves conſider d by the Men in higheſt 
Power. 


Nox ſhou'd I ſuſpect the Genius of 
our Writers, or charge em with Mean- 
nels and Inſufficiency on the account of 
this Low- ſpiritedneſs which they diſcover ; 
were it not for another ſort of Fear, by 

which 
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Deſect. The CRI TIcRõ, it ſeems, are 
formidable to em. The CxrTicxks are 
the dreadful Specters, the Giants, the En- 
chanters, who traverſe and diſturb *em in 
their Works. Theſe are the Perſecutors, 
for whoſe ſake they are ready to hide their 
heads; begging Reſcue and Protection of 
all good People ; and flying in particular 
to the Great, by whoſe Favour they hope to 
be defended from this mercileſs examining 
Race. “ For what can be more cruel, 
than to be forc'd to ſubmit to the rigo- 
« rous Laws of Wit, and write under ſuch 
« ſevere Judges as are deaf to all Courtſhip, 
“and can be wrought upon by no Inſinua- 
tion or Flattery to paſs by Faults, and 
« pardon any Tranſgreſſion of Art? 


To judg indeed of the Circumſtances 


of a modern Author, by the Pattern of 


his * Prefaces, Dedications, and Introductions, 
one wou'd think that at the moment when 
a Piece of his was in hand, ſome Conju- 
ration was forming againſt him, ſome Dia- 
bolical Powers drawing together to blaſt 
his Work, and croſs his generous Deſign. 
He therefore rouzes his Indignation, har. 
dens his Forehead, and with many fu- 


— 


* Infra, p. 329, 330. And VOL. III. p. 259, 277. in 
the Notes. 
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which they more plainly betray them- Sect. 2. 
ſelves, and ſeem conſcious of their own SV 
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Part 2. rious Defiances and Avant-SATANS ! en- 
ters on his Buſineſs : not with the leaſt 


regard to what may juſtly be objected to 
him in a way of Cx1TicisM; but with 
an abſolute Contempt of the Manner and 
Art it-{clf. 


Opr profanum vulgus & arceo, was in 
its time, no doubt, a generous Defiance. 
The Avant! was natural and proper in its 
place; eſpecially where Religion and Vir- 
tue were the Poet's Theme. But with 
our Moderns the Caſe is generally the 
very Reverſe. And accordingly the De- 
fiance or Avant ſhou'd run much after this 
manner: „As for you vulgar Souls, mere 
&« Naturals, who know no Art, were never 
« admitted into the Temple of Wiſdom, 
« nor ever viſited the Sanctuarys of Wit 
« or Learning, gather your-ſelyes toge- 
« ther from all Parts, and hearken to the 
« Song or Tale I am about to utter. But 
“ for you Men of Science and Under- 
« ſtanding, who have Ears and Judgment, 
« and can weigh Senſe, {can Syllables, and 
« meaſure Sounds: You who by a certain 
Art diſtinguiſh falſe Thought from true, 
“ Correctneſs from Rudeneſs, and Bombait 
« and Chaos from Order and the Sublime; 
« Away hence! or ſtand aloof ! whillt J 
« practiſe upon the Eaſineſs of thoſe mean 
« Capacitys and Apprehenſions, who 


% make the moſt numerous Audience, 
« and 
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« and are the only competent Judges of Sect. 2. 
« my Labours.” WW 


Tis ſtrange to ſee how. differently the 
Vanity of Mankind runs, in different Times 
and Seaſons. - ?Tis at preſent the Boaſt of 
almoſt every Enterprizer in the Mus Es 
Art, That by his Genius alone, and a 
4“ natural Rapidity of Stile and Thought, 
« he is able to carry all before him; that 
4 he plays with his Buſineſs, does things 
„ in paſſing, at a venture, and in the 
« quickeſt period of Time.” In the Days 
of ATTick Elegance, as Works were 
then truly of another Form and Turn, ſo 
Workmen were of another Humour, and 
had their Vanity of a quite contrary kind. 
I) ey became rather affected in endeavour- 
2 ing to diſcover the pains they had taken to 
be correct. They were glad to inſinuate 
how laboriouſly, and with what expence 
of Time, they had brought the ſmalleſt 
Work of theirs (as perhaps a ſingle Ode 
or Satir, an Oration or Papezyrick) to its 
perfection. When they had ſo poliſh'd 
their Piece, and render'd it ſo natural and 
eaſy, that it ſeem' only a lucky Flight, 
a Hit of Thought, or flowing Vein of Hu- 
mour ; they were then chieily concern'd 
leſt it ſhow'd 22 reality paſs for ſuch, and 
their Artifice remain undiſcover'd. They 
were willing it ſhou'd be known how ſe- 
rious their Play was; and how elaborate 

their 
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Part 2. their Freedom and Facility : that they 
WYV might fay as the agreeable and polite Poet, 
glancing on himſelf | 


* Ludentis ſpeciem dabit & torquebitur— 


_ + Vt febi quivis 
Speret idem ; ſudet multum, fruſtraque 

laboret 

Ji Auſus idem: tantum ſeries juncturaque 

iſ pollet. 


hit" Such Accuracy of Workmanſhip re- 
3-86! quires a CRITICk's He. *Fis loſt upon 
"0 a vulgar Judgment. — . 4 
1 real Artiſt more than that Indifference of 
1 the Publick, which ſuffers Work to 5 
uncriticia d. Nothing, on the other fide, 
rejoices him more than the nice View and 
Inſpection of the accurate Examiner and 
Judg of Work. *Tis the mean Genius, the 
ſlovenly Performer, who knowing nothing 
of true Workmanſhip, endeavours by the 
beſt outward Gloſs and dazling Shew, to 
turn the Eye from a direct and ſteddy 
Survey of his Piece. 
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WHrarT is there which an expert Ma- 
ſician more earneſtly deſires, than to per- 
form his part in the preſence of thofe who 
are knowing in his Art? 'Tis to the Ear 
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alone, he applies himſelf; the critical, the Sed. 2. 
nice Ear. Let his Hearers be of what 
Character they pleaſe : Be they naturall 
auſtere, moroſe, or rigid; no matter, ſo 
they are Criticks, able to cenſure, remark, 
and found every Accord and Symphony. 
3 What is there mortifies the good Painter 
1 more, than when amidſt his admiring 
_ Spectators there is not one preſent, who 

5 has been us d to compare the Hands of 
different Maſters, or has az Eye to diſtin- 
ouiſh the Advantages or Defects of every 
Stile? Thro all the inferiour Orders of 
Mechanicks, the Rule is found to hold 
the ſame. In every Science, every Art, 
the real Maſters, or NP rejoice in 
nothing more, than in the thorow Search 
and Examination of their Performances, 
by all the Rules of Art and niceſt Criti- 
ciſm. Why therefore (in the Muszs 
name!) is it not the ſame with our Pre- 
renders to the Writing Art, our Poets, 
and Proſe- Authors in every kind? Why in 
this Profeſſion are we found ſuch Cr:rick- 
Haters, and indulg'd in this unlearned A- 
verſion; unleſs it be taken for granted, 
thar as Wit and LEE ſtand ar preſent 
in our Nation, we are ſtill upon the foot 
of Empiricks and Mountebanks ? 


: From theſe Conſiderations, I take up- 
| on me abſolutely to condemn the faſhiona- 
. ble and prevailing Cuſtom of w— 
5 agal 
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Part 2. againſt CRI TIC Ks, as the common Ene- 
UV mys, the Peſts, and Incendiarys of the 


Commonwealth of Wit and Letters. I 
aſſert, on the contrary, that they are the 
Props and Pillars of this Building ; and that 
without the Encouragement and Propaga- 
tion of ſuch a Race, we ſhou'd remain as 
GoTHICK Architects as ever. 


* IN THE weaker and more imper- 
fect Societys of Mankind, ſuch as thoſe 
compog'd of federate Tribes, or mix'd Co- 
lonys, ſcarce ſettled in their new Seats, it 
might paſs for ſufficient Good-fortune, if 
the People prov'd only ſo far Maſters of 
Language, as to be able to underſtand one 
another, in order to confer about their 
Wants, and provide for their common Ne- 
ceſſitys. Their expos'd and indigent State 


cou'd not be preſum'd to afford *em either 


that full Leiſure, or eaſy Diſpoſition which 
was requiſite to raiſe em to any Curioſity 
of Speculation. They who were neither 


ſafe from Violence, nor ſecure of Plenty, 


were unlikely to engage in unneceſſary 
Arts. Nor cow'd it be expected they ſhou'd 
turn their Attention towards the Numbers 
of their Language, and the harmonious 
Sounds which they accidentally emitted. 
But when, in proceſs of time, the Affairs 


* As to this, and what remains of the Section, ſee VOL. 
III. 2. 136, &c. : | 
of 
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of the Society were ſettled on an eaſy and Sect. a. 
ſecure Foundation; when Debates Dif. SWV 


courſes on theſe Subjects of common In- 
tereſt, and 133 Good, were grown fa- 


miliar ; and the Speeches of prime Men, 
and Leaders, were confiderd and com- 
par'd together: there wou d naturally be 
obſery'd not only a more agreeable Mea- 
ſure of Sound, bur a happier and more 
ealy Rangement of Thoughts, in one 
Spocker, rh in another. 


Ir may eaſily be perceiv'd from hence, 
that the Goddeſs Pex sUAs10N muſt have 
been in a manner the Mother of Poetry, 
Rhetorick, Muſick, and the other kindred 
Arts. For 'tis apparent, that where chief 
Men, and Leaders had the ſtrongeſt In- 
tereſt to perſuade; they us d the higheſt 
Endeavours to pleaſe. So that in ſuch 4 
State or Polity as has been deſcrib'd, not 
only the beſt Order of Thought, and Turn 
of Fancy, but the moſt foft and inviting 
Numbers muſt have been e to 
charm the Publick Ear, and to incline the 
Heart, by the Agreeableneſs of Expreſſion. 


ArmosrT all the antient Maſters of this 
ſort were ſaid to have been Mus1c1aNns. 
And Tradition, Which ſoon grew fabulous, 
cou'd not better repreſent the firſt Founders 
or Eſtabliſhers of theſe larger Societys, than 


as real Song ſters, who by the power of their 
Voice 


£ 
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Part 2. Voice and Lyre, cou d charm the wildeſt 

V Beaſts, and draw the rude Foreſts and Rocks 
into the Form of faireſt Citys. Nor can it 
be doubred that ou 2 As Who fo 4 
duſtriouſſy apply elves to ſtudy 
Numbers of 2 mult have made pro- 
portionable Improvements in the of 
mere Sounds and natural Harmom; which, 
of it- ſelf, muſt have confiderably contribu- 
ted towards the ſoſtning the rade Manners 
and harſh Temper of their new People. 


Ir therefore it ſo happen'd in theſe free 
Communitys, made by Conſent and yo- 
luntary Aſſociation, ; after a while, 
the Power of One, or of 4 Few, grew pre- 
valent over the reſt; if Foxct took 
place, and the Affairs of the Society were 
adminiſterd without their Concurrence, 
by the influence of Awe and Terrour: it 
follow'd, that theſe pathetick Sciences -and 
Arts of Speech were little cultivated, ſince 
they were of little uſe. But where Px x- 
SUASION was the chief means of guiding 
the Society ; where the People were to be 
convinc'd before they ated; there Elocu- 
tion became conſiderable; there Orators 
and Beras were heard; and the chief Ge- 
nius's and Sages of the Nation betook 
themſelves to the Study of thoſe Arts, by 
which the People were render'd more 
treatable in a way of Reaſon and Under- 
ſtanding, and more ſubject to be _ 

en 
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they inſtructed it. In ſuch Conſtitutions as 
theſe, twas the Intereſt of the Wiſe and A- 
ble, that the Community ſhou d be Judges 
of Ability and Wiſdom. The high Eſteem 
of Ingenuity was what advanc'd the Inge- 
nious to the greateſt Honours. And they 
who roſe by Science, and Politeneſs in the 
higher Arts, cow'd not fail to promote that 
Taſte and Reliſh to which they ow'd their 
perſonal Diſtinction and Pre-eminence. 


HENCE it is that thoſe Arts haye been 
deliver'd to us in ſuch Perfection, by Free 
Nations ; who from the Nature of their 
Government, as from a proper Soil, pro- 
duc'd the generous Plants: whilſt the 
mightieſt Bodys, and vaſteſt Empires, go- 
vern'd by Force, and 4 Deſpotick Power, 
cow'd, after Ages of Peace and Leiſure, 
produce no other than what was deform'd 
and barbarous of the kind. 


Wren the perſuaſive Arts were grown 
thus into Repure, and the Power of mov- 
ing the Affections become the Study and 
Emulation of the forward Wits aſpi- 


ring Genius s of the Times; ir wou'd ne- 
ceſſarily happen that many Genius's of 


equal Size and Strength, tho leſs covetous 
of publick Applauſe, of Power, or of In- 
fluence over Mankind, wou d content them- 


Vol. 1. 2 ſelves 


239 
Men of Science and Erudition. The more Sect. 2. 
theſe Artiſts courted the Publick, the more 
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Part 2. ſelves with the Contemplation merely of 

LY Vtheſe enchanting Arts. Theſe they wow'd 

the better enjoy, the more they refin'd 

their Taſte, and cultivated their Ear. For 

to all Muſick there muſt be an Ear pro- 

portionable. There muſt be an Art of 

Hearing found, &er the performing Arts 

can have their due effect, or any thing 

exquiſite in the kind be felt or compre- 

hended. The juſt Performers therefore 

in each Art, wou'd naturally be the moſt 

deſirous of improving refining the 

ublick Ear; which they cowd no way 

fo well effect as by the help of thoſe lat- 

ter Genius's, who were in a manner their 

Interpreters to the People; and who by 

their Example taught the Publick to dil- 

cover what was juſt and excellent in each 
Performance. 


HEN CR was the Origin of CRx1T1ICKs; 
who, as Arts and Sciences advanc'd, wou'd 
neceſſarily come withal into Repute ; and 
being heard with Satisfaction in their turn, 
were at length wax to become Authors, 
and appear in publick. Theſe were ho- 
nour'd with the Name of Sophiſts : A 
Character which in early times was highly 
reſpected. Nor did the graveſt Philoſo- 
pers, who were Cenſors of Manners, and 
CrITIiCKks of a higher degree, diſdain 
to exert their Criticiſm in the inferiour 
Arts ; eſpecially in thoſe relating to yo 
an 
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and the power of Argument and Perſua- Sect. 2. 
ſion. | WWW 


Warn fuch 4 Race as this was once 
riſen, *rwas no longer poſſible ro impoſe 
on Mankind, by what was ſpecious and 
1 The Publick wou d be paid 
in no falſe Wit, or jingling Eloquence. 
Where the Learned CRITICKsS were fo 
well receiv'd, and pry ns themſelves 
diſdain'd not to be of the number; there 
cou'd not fail to ariſe Criticks of an infe- 
riour Order, who wou d ſubdivide the ſe- 
veral Provinces of this Empire. Etymolo- 
gifts, Philologiſts, Grammarians, Rhetori- 
cians, and others of conſiderable note, and 
eminent in their degree, wou'd every 7 
where appear, and vindicate the Tru if 

| | 


and Juſtice of their Art, by revealing the 
hidden Beautys which lay in the Works of 
juſt Performers; and by cops the weak 
Sides, falſe Ornaments, and affected Graces 
of mere Pretenders. Nothing of what we 
call Sophiſtry in Argument, or Bombaſt in 
= Stile; nothing of the effeminate Kind, or 
= of the falſe Tender, the pointed Mitticiſin, 
= the disjointed Thought, the crouded Si- 
mile, or the mix'd Metaphor, cow'd pals 
even on the common Ear: whilſt the No- 
AR VS, the Exp OSIT ORS, and Pa Ou“ 
TERS above- mention'd, were every where 
at hand, and ready to explode the anna- 


tural Manner. 
22 *T1s 
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"Tis eaſy to imagine, that amidſt the 


ſeveral Stiles and Manners of Diſcourſe or 
Writing, the eaſieſt attain'd, and earlieſt 


practis d, was the Miraculous, the Pompom, 
or what we generally call the SuBLIME. 


Aſtoniſhment is of all other - Paſſions the 
eaſieſt raigd in raw and unexperienc'd 
Mankind. Children in their  carlieſt In- 


fancy are entertainꝰd in this manner: And 


the known way of pleaſing ſuch as theſe, 
is to make em wonder, and lead the way 
for em in this Paſſion, by a feign'd Sur- 
ize at the miraculous Objects we ſet 
efore em. The beſt Muſick of Barba- 
rians is hideous and aſtoniſhing Sounds. 
And the fine Sights of Indians are enor- 
mous Figures, various odd and glaring 
Colours, and whatever of that ſort is a- 
mazingly beheld, with a kind of Horrour 
and Conſternation. | 


IN Poetry, and ſtudy'd Proſe, the aſto- 


ziſbing Part, or what commonly paſſes for 
Sublime, is form'd by. the variety off Fi- 
gures, the multiplicity of * Metaphors, 

and 


— nnn. 


* AtZews 5 A ough x) u TaTevily did. Tape d m it 
Iv ig 11 Gu ev ovoud n ].] ANZ Tamuvh. * * * Eg 
3 x, JanmaThwu T9 iind, i Ts gering xengnuerne 
Zelia 5 New, YaaOTIEr, Al weTuPENY, Y i. 
iy T5 d 70 heb. AN dv n due, d mile Te vnd TH 
onion, 3} auil, ua. Tut, n b2eC aeg. "Ay N Wu è le vu: 
geo, emu, tc y Je C yauTlor, * Carl aero uns _ 
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and by quitting as much as poſſible the na- Sect. 2. 
rural and eaſy way of Expreſſion, for that 
which is moſt unlike ro Humanity, or 
ordinary Uſe. This the Prince of Cri- 

ticks aſſures us to have been the Manner 

of the earlieſt Poets, before the Age of 

Ho uE R; or till ſuch time as this Father- 

Poet came into gar 2146s who depos'd that 
ſpurious Race, and gave rife to a legiti- 

mate and genuine Kind. He retain'd only 

what was decent of the figurative or meta- 

phorick Stile, introduc'd the natural and 
ſimple; and turn'd his thoughts towards the 

real Beauty of Compoſition, the Unity of 
Deſign, the Truth of Characters, and rhe 

juſt Imitation of Nature in each parti- 

cular. 


— 


% HAE TE ELTLNS E IIII 


de Poet. cap. 22. This the ſame Maſter-Critick explains fur- 
ther in his Rhetoricks, Lib. 3. cap. 1. where he refers to theſe 
Paſlages of his Poeticks. Exe A 08 LHenſſal Movies didn, 
He Th MH ion woetondut THY de T H, Je: 
Tyr aun wer E, o Nr,, * * * o, wy tri of 
ainu  anad dre, Tis TUST45 SU,“ Maki ? · 
u- Taro os uk ive * * * 8 of 725 rape 
eg, tn e dum Teimroy. A d nai Us 
F THeauireav eis m0 iapCrior weTiCnonr, Nd T9 md niryw 
75 ace“ u erb of dMAwy. im n F 
evoud wy dpi, deut d THY didaexloy ist.. * * 
val im voy e Te i] rosie, dang At) e 
WH ut TETES, Ut Ae wh in NeavIeat ixeivy Tl TROP. 
That among the early Reformers of this Bombaſtick Manner, 
he places HoMER as the Chief, we may ſee eaſily in his 
Poeticks, As particularly in that Paſiage (chap. 24.) EN ds 
avciag xal Thy Miguv £0 j, ors d , One t- 
Agila, u S- Kal i- * * * Hess d Tem 
MSet Na diavoig andy\ e. 
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rr eee 


afterwards variouſly imitated, and divi- 
ded into ſeveral Shares; eſpecially when 
it came to be copy'd in Dramatick.. TRA“ 
GEDY Came firſt; and took what was 
moſt Solemn and Sublime. In this part 
the Pocts ſucceeded ſooner than in CO w x- 
DY or the facetioas Kind; - as was natural 
indeed to ſuppoſe, ſince this was in reali 
the eaſieſt Manner of the two, and capable 
of being brought the ſooneſt to Perfection. 
For © he ſame Prince of Criticks * ſuffi- 
ciently informs us, And *tis highly worth 
remarking, what this mighty Genius and 
Judg of Art, declares concerning TRA. 
GEDY ; that whatever Idea might be 
form'd of the utmoſt Perfection of this 
kind of Poem, it cou'd in Practice rife no 
higher than it had been already carry'd in 
his time; + © Having at length (ſays he) 
« attain'd its Ends, and being apparently 
con- 


n n 


* Tercgatrns &y d dgyns a αννονεν , xai dun} xal i 
Koywdre, &c. De Poet. cap. 4 When he has compar'd 
both this and Tragedy together, he recapitulates in his next 
Chapter, A, Z wy r Teal pilafd ous, nai df on 
Ne, & AchiSumy. H os Ropplia, did m7 ph onde- 
Ce iE hens, Ahe. Kai 55 ew Kopyor -L we 5 


 PAegov fdtoxer, &c. Cap. 5. See VOL. III. p. 129. in the 


Notes. 

+ Kai , uelabonds uslabanrzor v Tego ia raub 
ou, ire 2 rm dau gvay. Cap. 4. So true 4 Prophet 
as well as Critict was this great Man, For by the Event it 
appear*d that Tragedy being rais d to its height by SO Ho- 
CLES and EURIP1DES, and no room left for further 

Excellence 
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« conſummate in it-ſelf :? But for Co- Sed. a. 
MEDY, it ſeems, *twas ſtill in hand. It WV 
had been already in ſome manner reduc'd ; 
but, as he plainly inſinuates, it lay yet un- 
finiſh'd : notwithſtanding the witty La- 
bours of an Aris TOPHANES, and the 
other comick Poets of the firſt Manner, 
who had flouriſt'd a whole Age before this 
Critick. As perfect as were thoſe Wits in 
Stile and Language; and as fertile in all 
the Varietys and Turns of Humour; yet 
the Truth of Characters, the Beauty of 
Order, and the ſimple Imitation of Na- 
ture were in a manner wholly unknown to 
'em 3 or thro Petulancy, or Debauch of 


— 


” — 


Excellence or Emulation ; there were no more Tragick Poets 
beſides theſe endur'd, after the Author's time. Whilſt Comedy 
went on, improving ſtill to the ſecond and third degree; Tra- 
gedy finiſh'd its courſe under ER 1?f1DES: whom tho our 
great Author criticizes with the utmoſt Severity, in his Poeticks 3 
yet he plainly enough confeſſes to have carry'd the Stile of 
Tragedy to its full Height and Dignity. For as to the Refor: 
matjon which that Poet made in the uſe of the Sublime and 
figurative Speech, in general; ſee what our diſcerning Au- 
thor ſays in his Rhetoricks : where he ſtrives to ſhew the Im- 
pertinence and Nauſeouſneſs of the florid Speakers, and ſuch 
as underſtood not the Uſe of the ſimple and natural Manner. 
. & The juſt Maſters and right Managers of the Poetick or High 
Stile, ſnou'd learn (ſays he) how to conceal the Manner as 
© much as poſlible.” At Id Aarddyav aoitv]as, xai wh 
dener NHeiνα gh, & MM m4QUKD TW» THT 0 eu- 
„. *Exavo ds, TUN I. Oc D Ses os l dla 
Canorlai, 19.24 Tee wee Ths cives Tas Weprypivres: Kat 
cioy n Os od e gar d , TIP GANGY eum 
n & 58, TAtyo]C tuxw Ava, d ,n Niva. 
dS" &, kd Tis & Tis ite, anrixls CN ονν. 
12 ETPI THE a6, zal vmdats agoTO. Nhet. 
b. 2. cap. 2. 


Q 4 Humour, 
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Part 2. Humour, were, it ſeems, neglected and ſet 
aſide. A MEnAanDex, had not as yet 


a We ; = aroſe ſoon aſter, to accom- 
in the Prophecy of our grand Maſter of 
Art, and conſummate Philologi#. nit 


ComEpy * had at this time done little 
more. than what the anticat + Parodys had 
done before it. *T'was of admirable uſe to 
explode the falſe Sublime of early Poets, 
and ſuch as in its own Age were on ey 
occaſion ready to relapſe into that vicious 
Manner. The good T ians them- 


ragedians 
ſelves couꝰd hardly eſcape its Laſhes. The 


ompous Orators were its never- failing 
b N 
impoſing, by a falſe Gravity or Solemnity, 
was forced to endure the Trial of this 


Touchſtone. - Manners and Characters, as 
were diſ- 


CE ˙ A — 


well as Speech and Writings, 


* "Qomee q xai rd eue a h, s "OpungG fy 


(ur S 3 uy Jr e. ax ot nai Kuhaicel Sraue)trgs 


EToings) dr Kai Td Tis Kauwdias vynuale wvor@ Ini 


ater. Ariſt. Poet. cap. 4. No wonder if, in this Deſcent, 


Comedy came late. See below, p. 253. in the Notes. And 
above, p. 198. 


+ The PAR ODYS were very antient: but they were in 
reality no other than mere Burleſque, or Farce. COMEDY, 
which borrow'd ſomething from thoſe Humours, as well as 


from the Phallica below -mention'd, was not, however, rais'd 
to any Form or Shape of Art (as ſaid above) till about the 
time of ARISTOPHANES, who was of the firſt model, 
and a Beginner of the kind; at the fame time that TRAGE- 
DY had undergone all its Changes, and was already come to 
its laſt perfection; as the Grand Critick has ſhewn us, and as 
our other Authoritys plainly evince, 

culsd 


Every thing which might be 
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cuſs d with the greateſt Freedom. No. Sect. 2. 
thing cou d be better fitted than this Ge. WV 
nius of Wit, to unmask the face of things, 
and remove thoſe Larve — form d 
from the Tragick Manner, and pompous 
Stile, which had preceded ; 0 


* Er dockhit magnamque loqui, nitique 
i Orla” 172798 1 ROUT ee 
 Succtss?tT vetus his Comædia. — 


Twas not by chance that this Succeſ- 
ſion happen'd in GREECE, after the man- 
ner delcrib'd; bat rather thro Neceſſity, 
and from the ' Reaſon and + Nature of 
Things. For in healthy Bodys, Nature 
dictates Remedys of her own, and pro- 


— — a. _— — = — 20 _ _ — — 


* Hor, de Arte Poet. The immediate preceding Verſes of 
Ho R Ac E, after his having ſpaken of the firſt Tragedy un- 
der THESP 1s, are; 

Poſt hunc terſona palizque repertor honeſte 

HEſchybus, & modicis inſtravit pulpita tignis, 

Et docuit, cc. | 
Before the time of THESYIS, Tragedy indeed was ſaid to 
be, as Ho R Ac E calls it here (in a conciſe way) ignotum 
— It lay in a kind Py —— intermix*d _ other 
Kinds, and hardly diſtinguiſhable by its Gravity 'and Pomp 
from the — which gave Ri A Comedy. 
But in a ſtrict hiſtorical Senſe, as we find PLATO ſpeaking 
in his M1NOs, Tragedy was of antienter date, and even of 
the yery antienteſt with the Athenians, His words are, *H 
I; Teaywdia ig wards whd Ss, NN os ole, V G- 
TIG agtapivy, id" Yao Opuriye: Ae Ms bovonoar, 
410 744190 v3 wenTes by Tis d rng ,d fend: 
: a this Subject ſee more in VOL. III. pag. 136, 7, 

„ &c. 
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Part 2. vides for the Cure of what has 


happen d 


UV amiſs in the Growth and Pr 
Conſtitution. The Affairs of this free 
Wl People being in the Increaſe; and their 
1 Ability and Judgment every day improy- 
Tl ing, as Letters and Arts: advanc'd ; they 
* wou'd of courſe find in themſelves a 
A Strength of Nature, which by the help of 
it good Ferments, and a wholeſom oppoſition 
ll of Humours, wou'd correct in one way 

| whatever was exceſſive, or peccant (as Phy- 


5 ſicians ſay) in another. Thus the florid 
Mt and oyer-ſanguine Humour of the high | 
14 5 . . 
Stile was allay'd by ſomething of a con- 
9 trary nature. The Comic Genius was . 
W! ly'd, as a kind of Cauſtict, to.thoſe Exu- 
; 1 berances and Fungus's of the ſwoln Dia- 
„ lect, and magnificent manner of Speech. 
| 1 But after a while, even this Remedy it- 
Mi ſelf was found to turn into a Diſeaſe : as 
Wi Medicines, we know, grow corroſive, 
11 . | 
MW when the fouler Matters on which they 

1 wrought are ſufficiently purg'd, and the 


Obſtructions remoy'd. 


* — In vitium Libertas excidit, & Vim 
Dignam Lege regi. + 


*T1s a great Error to ſuppoſe, as ſome 
have done, that the reſtraining this licen- 


2 . 
TY Su * 


28 


Hor. de Arte Poet. 
+ tt follows Lex eſt accepta, Choruſque 
Turpiter obticuit, ſublato jure nocendi. 
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State, or an Effect merely of the Power of 
Foreigners; whom it little concern'd after 


' what manner thoſe Citizens treated one 


another, in their Comedys; or what ſort 
of Wit or Humour they made choice of, 
for their ordinary Diverſions. If upon a 
Change of Government, as during the 
Uſurpation of the Thirty, or when that 
Nation was humbled at any time, either 
by a PRII Ir, an ALEXANDER), or an 
Ax rTIr AT ER, they had been forc'd a- 
gainſt their Wills, to enact ſuch Laws as 
theſe ; *tis certain they wou d have ſoon 
repeaPd*em, when thoſe Terrours were re- 
mov'd (as they ſoon were) and the People 


reſtor d to their former Libertys. For not- 


withſtanding what this Nation ſuffer d out- 
waraly, by ſeveral ſhocks receiv'd from 
Foreign States ; notwithſtanding the Do- 
minion and Power they loſt abroad, they 
preſerdè d the ſame Government at home. 
And how paſſionately intereſted they were 
in what concern'd their Diverſions and 
publick SpeQtacles ; how jealous and full 
of Emulation in what related to their 
Poetry, Wit, Muſick, and other Arts, in 
which they excePd all other Nations; is 
well known to Perſons who have.any Com- 
prehenſion of antient Manners, or been 


the leaſt converſant in Hiſtory. 


NoTHING 
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tious manner of Wit, by Law, was a Vio- Sect. 2. 
lation of the Liberty of the ATuenranc YV 
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Part 2. | j ln ' ns: 
Noris therefore cou d have been 
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the Cauſe of theſe Publick Decrres, and 
of this gradual Reform in the Common- 
wealth of Wit, beſide the real Reform of 
Taſte and Humour in the Commonwealth 
or Government it-ſelf. +. Inſtead of any 
Abridgment, twas in reality an Increaſe 
of Liberty, an ent of the Security 
of Property, and an Advancement of pri. 
vate Eaſe and perſonal Safety, to provide 

ainſt what was injurious to the good 

ame and Reputation of Citizen. 
As this Intelligence in Life and Manners 
grew greater in that experienc'd People, 
1o the Reliſh of Wit and Humour wou'd 
naturally in proportion be more retin'd. 
Thus GrxEEcE in general grew more 
and more polite; and as it advanc'd in this 
reſpect, was more averſe to the obſcene 
— manner. The ATHENIANS 
{till went before the reſt, and led the way 
in Elegance of every kind. For even their 
firſt Comedy was a Refinement upon ſome 
irregular Attempts which had been made 
in that dramatick way. And the grand 
* Critick ſhews us, that in his own time 
the PRALLICA, or ſcurrilous and obſcene 


Farce, prevaiPd ſtill, and had the Counte- 


— 


* Lib. de Poet. cap. 4. de Tragardia & Comedia, ſcilicet, 
Kai i & 4m? 9% ttupperlov 7 iveguCov, 1 J ans a 
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nance of the Magiſtrate, in ſome Citys of Sed. 2. 
Gx EkECE, who were behind the reſt in WW V 
this Reform of Taſte and Manners... ' 

Tana} 113 wo if IS. ben ut le 

Bur what is yet a more undeniable 
Evidence of this natural and gradual Re- 
ſinement of Stiles and Manners among 
the Antients, particularly in what con- 
cern d their Stage, is, that this very Caſe 
of Prohibition and Reſtraint, happen d a- 
mong the Ro ANS themſelves; where 
no Effects of Foreign Power, or of a 
Home Tyranny can be pretended. Their 
FESCENNIN, and ATELLAN way of 
Wit, was in early days prohibited, and 
Laws made againſt it, for the Publick*s ſake, 
and in regard to the Welfare of the Com- 
munity : Such Licentiouſneſs, having been 
found in reality : contrary to the juſt Li- 
berty of the People. 


* ——Dolaere cruento © 
Dente laceſſiti : fuit intactis quoque Cura 
Cox DbITIONE ſuper COMMUNI. 

uin etiam Lex irs 
Penaque lata malo que. nollet Carmine 
quemquam 


Deſcribl——— 


IN defence of what I have here ad- 
vanc d, I cou'd, beſides the Authority of 


* Hor, Epiſt. 1. lib. 2. 24 
grave 
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irt 2. grave * Hiſtorians and Chronologi 
9 Bach the Teſtimony of one of dt 
and moſt ſerious of - antient Authors; 
whoſe ſingle Authority wou'd be acknow- 
ledg'd to have equal force with that of 
many concurring Writers. He ſhews us 
that this + fir # form d Comedy and Scheme 
of ladicrous Wit, was introduc'd upon the 
neck of the SUBLIME. The familiar airy 
Muſe was privileg'd as a fort of Counter. 
Pedagogue, againſt the Pomp, and Forma- 
lity of the more folemn Writers. And 
what is highly remarkable, our Author 


* To confirm what is ſaid of this natural Succeſſion of Wit 
and Stile, according to the ſeveral Authoritys above cited in 
the immediate preceding Notes; ſee STR ABO, Lib. 1. e 
i, 6 3470s Abnns 36 Z vos, Winmua Ts au 
mins ig. arewngs WH aounlnn Ala aagmanler cis N 
ui Y wdbuiunow. EAA Meyny wipkpueror, avs n“ 
TE), T dA os gurdCailts 2 wen oviſegiay a 
ae KA U, x, begexuduv, Y Bxalaior ara of Aten, 
ef. %, dc mf Tumor, tis T3 vv dds xamizayn, os 
dy d d. Jus mvis. Kabemę dv Ts Y TW Kouwdlay goin 

1 aatiy Thy ougzov am + Texrywilay, x, , r dun us, 
Wy xalaC1Camnioas tis T3 howeids vori N e 

i T Tlgany d Texyod) a: magix n Herne 1 * aun 
Ut | cairbiſar, 9 dn rar £70 i Ye u, Y dt ons , 

| 
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ſhews us, that in Philoſophy it-ſelf there Sed. 2. 
happen'd, almoſt at the very fame time, a 
like Sacceſſion of Wit and Humour; when 

in oppoſe to the ſublime Philoſopher, 

and afterwards to his * grave Diſciple and 
Succeſſor in the Academy, there aroſe 4 Co- 

mick Philoſophy, in the Perſon of another 

Maſter and other Diſciples ; who perſonal- 

ly, as well as in their Writings, were ſet in 

direct oppoſition to the former: not as dif- 
ferinz in + Opinions or Maxims, but in 

their Stile Manner; in the Turn of 
Humour, and Method of Inſtruction. 


*'TIS PLEASANT enough to conſi- 
der how exact the reſemblance was between 
the Lineage of Philoſophy and that of Poetry; 
as deriy'd from their two chief Found 
or Patriarchs; in whoſe Loins the ſeveral 

Races lay as it were inclos d. For as || the 
grand poetick Six E was, by the conſent of 
all Antiquity, allow'd to have furniſh'd 
Subject both to the Tragicł, the Comick, and 
every other kind of genuine Poetry; fo 


—— 
— 


* See the Citations immediately preceding. 

+ Tunica diſtantia. Juv. Sat. 13. Ver. 222. 

See above, page 246. in the Notes. According to this 

OMERICAL Lineage of Poetry, Comedy wou'd natu- 
rally prove the Drama of lateſt Birth, For thd ARIS To- 
TLE, in the ſame place, cites HOMER's Margites as ana- 
logous to Comedy, yet the Iliad and Odyſſee, in which the 
Heroick Stile prevails, having been ever higheſt in Eſteem, 
were likelieſt to be firſt wrought and cultivated, 


the 
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Part 2. the Philoſophical PATRIARCH, in the 
fame manner, containing within himſelf 
the ſeveral Genius's of Philoſophy, gave 
riſe to all thoſe ſeyeral Manners in which 
that Science was deliver'd. 


His Diſciple of noble Birth and lofty 
Genius, who aſpir d to * Poetry and Rhe- 
torick, took the Sublime part, and ſhone 
above his other Condiſciples. He of mean 
Birth, and pooreſt Circumſtances, whoſe 
Conſtitution as well as Condition inclin'd 
him moſt to the way * on mts took 
the reprovi t, which in his better- 
— * — = agreeable Succeſſor, 
rurn'd into the Comick kind, and went 
the Model of that + antient Comedy which 
was then prevalent. But another noble 
Diſciple, whoſe Genius was towards Ac- 
tion, and who prov'd afterwards the 


"® * His Dialogues were real POEMS ( as has been 
ſhewn above, pag. 193, &c.) This may eaſily be collected 
from the Poeticks of the Grand Maſter. We may add what 
is — by Ar HEN hp eter another Treatiſe 7 
Author. O rg dA d TAs yaronowoug, &= 
Ti mM\eig Ounggy HCdnnov, nai thy uuf ind woing, 
tec d [lac muy Tos A1anoyss Hus YEAH, wu! 
Ths ideas ud" dies zugt ew. Ile 38 dures Tel weem 
1 Y N 6 Tit ACA, ws Nixias 5 Nixad'; 
icree? x 2 . J & T6 S arommir 
d we EI Per, Ox dd tupirers Ts naAuuires Ta 
„& Mix, wh goper tires Abyss * a I * 
© *AdeZauive 7s Tue Tos oy YοECd M Eanydlmur 
6 Nanoyur K "Av]ixgus $2000 6 aoavuadigs © Aud) 
ans wes LA π e eue Wſraphvai + A. 
Athen. Lib. 11. | 

+ According to the two laſt Citations, pag. 252. 
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what was d and moſt folid'in Philo- 
ſopby; with was eaſieſt and moſt re- 
find in Breeding, and in the Character and 
Manner of a Gentleman. Nothing cou'd 
be remoter than his Genius was, from the 
ſcholaſtick, the rhetorical, or mere poetick 
kind. He was as diſtant, on one hand, 
from the ſonorous, high, and pompous 
Strain; as, on the other hand, from the 


Tas * was that natural and ſimple 
Genius of Antiquity, com 5 65 by ſo 
the Vulger. 


few, and fo little 'reliſh'd by 

This was that philoſophical ME NAN DER 
of earlier Time, whoſe Works one may 
wonder to ſee © prefery*d* from the ſame 
Fate: ſince in the darker Ages thro which 
they paſs d, they might probably be alike 
neglected, on the account of their like 
Simplicity of Stile and Compoſition. 


THERE is, beſides the ſeveral Manners 
of Writing above deſcrib'd, . another of 
conſiderable Authority and Weight, which 
had its Riſe-chiefly from the critical Art 
it-lelf, and from the more accurate Inſpec- 
tion into the Works of preceding Maſters. 
The grand Critick, of whom we have 


| 

| 
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* VOL, III. 2. 248. 
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greateſt Hero of his time, took The ger. Sect. 2. 
teoley Part, and ſofter Manner. He join d. 
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Part 2. already ſpoken, was a Chief and Leader 

2 che rder of Pen- men. For tho the 

SopHISTs of —— 

ny Subjects met hodic — in — on 

this Writer was the 

pute in the met hodici kind. — the — 

of this great Man was more towards po- 

: * 7 the Arts, 3 — 

and ſo of Philoſophy, it 

K School there was 

— 3 *.* of = Sciences, than 

of Ethicks, Dialect, or Logick ; which Pro- 

vinces were chiefly cultivated by the Su- 
Ceſſors of the Academy and Porch. 


Ir has been obſery'd of this merbodid 
or ſcholaſtick Manner, that it naturally be- 
fitted an Author, who, tho endow'd _ 
a henſiwe and 
not in himſelf of a refin'd I des 
by the Graces, or favour'd by any Muſe; 
one who was not of a fruitful Imaginarion, 
bur rather dry and rigid; yet withal acute 
and piercing, accurate and diſtinct. For 
the chief Nerve and Sinew of this Stile 
conſiſts in the clear Diviſion and Partition 
of the Subjects. Tho there is nothing ex- 
alting in the Manner, *tis naturally power- 

ful and commanding ; and, more than any 
other, ſubdues the Mind, and ſtr 
its Determinations. Tis from this Genius 
that firm Concluſions and ſteddy Maxims 
are beſt form d: which if ſolidly built, and 

| on 
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every kind; but if defective, or unſound, 
in the leaſt maſt of neceſſity lead us 
to the groſſeſt Abſurditys, and ſtiſſeſt Pe- 
No tho every other Stile and ge- 
nuine Manner of ( ition has its Or- 
der and Method, as well as this which, in 
à peculiar ſenſe, we call the Methodick ; 

it is this Manner alone which pro- 
es Method, diſſects it-ſelf in Parts, and 
makes its own Anatomy. The Sublime 
can no way condeſcend thus, or bear to 

e Comict, or Deriſory Manner, is fur- 
ther ſtill from ing ſhew of Method. 
Tis then, if ever, it preſumes to 
give it-ſelf this wiſe Air, when its Deſign 
is to expoſe the Thing it-ſelf, and ridicule 
the 1 and 3 ſo often ſhel- 
ter d beneath it. The Simple Manner, 
which being the ſtricteſt Imitation of Na- 
ture, ſhow'd of right be the compleateſt, in 
the Diſtribution of its Parts, and Symme- 
try of its Whole, is yet ſo far from making 
any oſtentation of Method, that it con- 
ceals the Artifice as much as poſſible: 


— only to expreſs the effect of 


Art, under the appearance of the greateſt 
Eaſe and Negligence. And even when 


it aſſumes the cenſuring or reproving part, 
R 2 it 


on fure ground, are the ſhorteſt and beſt Sec. 2. 
Guides towards Wiſdom and Ability, in SWW 
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Part 2. it does it in the moſt conceal'd and. gen. 


T — — — of our 2 55 are 
as little capable of receiving, as of givi 

Advice, mch a way as this: So liele & 
the general Palat form'd, as yet, to a 
Taſte of real S1mPLICI1T Y. As for the 
SuBLIimE, tho it be often the Subject of 
Criticiſm ; it can never be the | 
or afford the Means. The Way of. Form 
and ME THoO b, the didactict or preceptive 
Manner, as it has been uſually practisd 
amongſt us, and as our Ears have been 
long accuſtom'd, has ſo little force to- 
wards the winning our Attention, that it 
is apter to tire us, than the Metre of an 
old Ballad. We no ſooner hear the Theme 
propounded, the Subject divided and ſub- 
divided (with firi# of the firit, and ſo 
forth, as Order requires) but inſtantly we 


* 
. „ 


begin a Strife with Nature, who other. 


wile might ſurprize us in the ſoft Fetters 
of Sleep; to the great Diſgrace of the 
Orator, and Scandal of the Audience. 
The only Manner left, in which Criticiſm 
can have its juſt Force amongſt us, is the 
antient Comick ; of which kind were 
the firſt Roman Miſcellanys, or Satirick 


Pieces: a fort of original Writing of theit 


own, refin'd afterwards by the beſt Ge- 
nius, and politeſt Poet of that Nation ; 
who, notwithſtanding, owns the Manner 
3 | to 
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to have been taken from the Greet Comedy Sect. 2. 
above · mention d. And if our home-Wirs FS 
wou'd refine upon this Pattern, they might 
perhaps meet with conſiderable Suoceſs. 
Ix eſſect, we may obſerve, that in our 
own Nation, the moſt ſucceſsful Criticiſim, 
or Method of Refutation, is that which 
borders moſt on the Manner of the earlieſt 
Greek Comedy. The highly-rated * bur- 
leſque Poem, written on the Subject of 
our Telos Controverſys in the laſt Age, 
is a ſufficient Token of this kind. 
that juſtly-admir'd Piece of + Comick Wit, 
given us ſome time after, by an Author 
of the higheſt Quality, has furniſh'd our 
beſt Wits in all their Controverſys, even 
in Religion and Politicks, as well as in 
the Affairs of Wit and Learning, with 
the moſt effectual and entertaining Me- 
thod of expoſing Folly, Pedantry, falſe 
Reaſon, and ill Writing. And without 
ſome ſuch tolerated manner of Criticiſm as 
this, how groſly we might have been im- 
pogd on, and ſhou'd continue to be, for 
the future, by many Pieces of dogmatical 
Rhetorick, and . Wit, may eaſily 
be apprehended by thoſe who know any 
thing of the State of Letters in our Na- 
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The REHEARSAL. See VOI. III. p. 277. in 
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Part 2. tion, or are in the leaſt fitted to 8 
che Manner of the common Poets, or for. 
mal Authors of the Times. e 


IN what Form, or Manner ſoever, Cri: 


w | ticiſm may appear amongſt us, or Cx 1- 
Lil 715 KS 2 35 exert their Talent; it 
11 can become none beſides the groſly ſuper. 
#1 ſtitious, or ignorant, to be alarm d at this 
4 Spirit. For if it be ill manag'd, and 
1 With little Wit; it will be deſtroy'd by 
1 ſomething wittier in the kind: If it be 
witty it-lelf, it muſt of neceſſity ad- 
vange Wit. 


Anp thus from the Conſideration of 
antient as well as 'modern Time, it ap- 
pears that the Cauſe and Intereſt of Cx 
Ticks is the fame with that of Wit, 
Learning, and good Senſe, 


SECT. III. 


HUS we have ſurvey'd the State of 
Authors, as they are influenc'd from 
without; either hy the Frowns or Fayour 
of the Great, or by the Applauſe or Cen- 
ſure of the Criticks, It remains only to 
conſider, how the PeopL x, or World, in 
yn ſtand affected towards our mo- 
ern Pen-men ; and what occafion theſe 
Adventurers may have of Complaint, or 


Roaſt, 
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Boaſt, flom their Encounter with the Seck. 5 


PusLIcRk. 


THERE is nothing more certain, than 
that a real Genius, and thorow Arti#, in 
whatever kind, can never, without the 
Unwilli and Shame, be in- 
duc'd to act below his Character, and for 
mere Intereſt be prevaiPd with to proſti- 
tute his Ars or Science, by performing con- 
trary to its known Rules. Whoever has 
heard any thing of the Lives of famous 
Statuarys, Architects, or Painters, will call 
to mind many Inſtances of this nature, 
Or whoeyer has made any acquaintance 
with the better ſort of -Mechanicks, ſuch as 
are real Lovers of their Art, and Maſters 
in it, muſt have obſery'd their natural Fi- 
delity in this reſpect. Be they eyer ſo 
idle, diſſolute, or debaueb'd; how regard- 
leſs ſoever of other Rules; they abhor 
any Tranſgreſſion in their Art, and wou d 
chuſe to loſe Cuſtomers and ſtarve, rather 
than by a baſe Compliance with the 
WoxrLD, to act contrary to what they 
call the Juſtneſs and Truth of Work. © 


Stn, (ſays a poor Fellow of this kind, 
to his rich Cuſtomer) © You are miſtaken 
in coming to me, for ſuch. a piece of 
„ Workmanſhip. Let who will make it 
for you, as you fancy; I know it to be 
* Wrong, Whatever I have made hither- 

| R 4 to, 


Part 2. © to, has been true Wort. Andi neither 
por your fake or any body's, elſe, ſhall I 
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« put my Hand to any other. 


2 enen tag 
Tr1s is Virtue! real Virtue, and Lo 
of Truth; independent of Opinion, and. as 
bove the Wok Hp. This Diſpoſition tranſ- 
fer d to the whole of Life, perfects a Cha- 
rafter, and makes that Probity and Worth 
which the Learned are often at ſuch; a 
loſs to explain. For is there not 4 Works 
manſhip and 4 Truth in Acriůoxs? Or 
is the 'Workmanſbip of this kind leſs be- 
coming, or leſs worthy our notice; that 
we ſhow'd not in this Caſe be as ſurly at 
leaſt as the honeſt Artixan, Who has no 
other Philoſophy, than what Nature and his 
Trade have taught him? | 


WEN one confiders this Zeal and 
Honeſty of inferiour Artiſts, one wou'd 
wonder to fee thoſe who pretend to Skill 
and Science in a higher kind, have ſo little 
regard to Truth, and the Perfection of their 
Art. One wou' d expect it of our Writers, 
that if they had real Ability, they ſhou'd 
draw the WokLD to them; and not mean- 

ſlate themſelves to the Wo RL p, in its 
weak State, We may juſtly indeed make 
allowances for the Simplicity of thoſe early 
Genius's of our Nation, who after fo many 
barbarous Ages, when Letters lay yet in 
their Ruins, made bold Excurſions into a 
| vacant 


1 
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vacant Field, to ſeize the Poſts of Ho- Sect; 3. 
nour, and attain the Stations which were SV 
yet unpoſſeſs d by che Wits of their own 
Country. But ſince the Age is now ſo 
far advanꝰd; Learning eſtabliſſ'd; the 
Rules of Writing ſtated; and the Truth 
of Art ſo well nem and every 
where confeſs d and own d: *ris ſtrange to 
ſee our Writers as unſhapen ſtill and mon- 
ſtrous in their Works, as heretofore. 

There can be nothing more ridiculous 
than to hear our Poe Ts, in their Prefaces, 
talk of Art and Structure; whilſt in their 
Pieces they perform as ill as ever, and 
with as little regard to thoſe profeſsd Rules 
of Art, as the honeſt Ba x vs, their Pre- 
deceſſors, who had never heard of any 
ſuch Rules, or at leaſt had never own'd 

their Juſtice or Validity. * 


Ha p the early Poets of Gx EECEH thus 
complimented their Nation, by complying 
with its firſt Reliſh and Appetite; they 
had not done their Countrymen ſuch Ser- 
vice, nor themſelves ſuch Honour as we 
find they did, by conforming to Truth 
and Nature. The generous Spirits who 
firſt efſay'd the Way, had not always the 
WorL Dp on their fide: but ſoon drew 
after em the beit Judgments; and ſoon 
afterwards the WorLD it-lel The 
forc'd their way into it, and by weight 
of Merit turn'd its Judgment on _ 
ide, 
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Part 2. ſide, © They 


q * Came, | 3 
4 for it was ſound. They have Juſtice done 
Wi their ms ant ting = in a dead 
Ws e. The more the Age is enligh- 
lf ten d, the more they ſhine. Their Fame 
| muſt neceſſarily as long as Letters; 


and Poſterity will ever own their Merit, 


O ux modern Authors, on the contra 
ry, are turn d and mode d (as themſelves 
confeſs) by the publick Reliſh, and cur. 
rent Humour of the Times. They regu- 
late themſelves by the irregular Fancy of 
8 the World; and y own they are pre- 
1þ1 poſterous and abſurd, in order to accom- 
| i | modate themſelves to the Genius of the 
111 Age. In our Days the Audience makes the 
11 Poet ; and the Bookſeller the Author: with 
what Profit to the Publict, or what Prof- 
por of laſting Fame and Honour to the 
Wh riter, let any one who has Judgment 
. 1 imagine, | | 


[| Bur tho our Writers charge their 
"Wk! Faults thus freely on the PusLick ; it 
will, I doubt, appear from many Infſtan- 
ces, that this Practice is mere Impoſture : 

Since 
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In with what our age can 
afford us; and by a ſort of Emalation with 
other Nations, are forC'd to ya ch 
Writers of our own, as may belt ſerve us 


for Compariſon. But when we are out 
of chis Spirit, it muſt be own'd, we are 
not apt to diſcover any great Fondneſs 


or Admiration of our Authors. Nor have 
we any, whom by mutual Conſent we 
make to be our Standard. We go to Plays, 
as to other Shows; and frequent the The- 
ater, as the Booth. We read Epicks and 
Dramaticks, as we do Satirs and Lampoons. 
For we muſt of neceſſity know what Wiz 
as well as what Scandal is ſtirring. Read 
we mult ; let Writers be ever ſo indiffe- 
rent, And this perhaps may be ſome oc- 


265 
Since thoſe Abſurditys, which they are Sect. 3; 
the apteſt to commit; are far from being .] 6 


caſion of the Lazineſs and Negligence of | 


our Authors; who obſerving this Need, 
which our Curioſity brings on us, and 
making an exact Calculation in the way 
of Trade, to know juſtly the Quali 
and Quantity of the publick — 
feed us thus from to mouth; re- 
ſolving not to over: ſtock the Market, or 
be at the pains of more Correctneſs or 
Wir than is abſolutely neceſſary to carry 
on the Traffick, * 


Our 
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ou Sari therefore is ſcurrilous 


buffooning, and without Morals or In- 
ſtruction; which is the Majeſty and Liſe 
of this kind of writing. Our EN co- 
MIUM or PANEGYRICK is as fulſom 
and diſpleaſing; by its proſtitute and a. 
bandon d manner of Praiſe. The worthy 
Perſons who are the Subjects of it, may 
well be eſteem' d Sufferers by the Manner, 
And the Publick, whether it will or no, 
is forꝰd to make untoward Reflections, 
when led to it by ſuch Satirizing Panegy- 
riſts. For in reality the Nerve and Si. 
new of modern Panegyricł lies in a dull 
kind of Satir; which the Author, it's 
true, intends ſhou'd turn to the advan- 
tage of his Subject; but which, if I mii. 
take not, will appear to have a very con- 


TRE uſual Method, which our Authors 
take, when they wowd commend either a 
Brother- Author, a Wit, a Hero, a Philoſo- 
pher, or a Stateſman, is to look abroad, to 
find within the narrow compaſs of their 
Learning, ſome eminent Names of Per- 
ſons, who anſwer'd to theſe Characters 
in a former time. Theſe they are ſure to 
_ laſh, as they imagine, with ſome ſharp 
ſtroke of Satir. And when they have 
ſtripp'd theſe reverend Perſonages of all 


their ſhare of Merit, they think to clothe 
their 


their Hero with the Spoils. Such is the Sect. 3. 


Sterility of theſe Excomiaſts! They know.. 
not how to prot but by Detraction. If 
a Fair-One is to be celebrated, HRLERN 
muſt in compariſon be deform d; VENUS 
her- ſelf d That 4 Madern be 
honour d, ſome Antient muſt be ſacrific d. 
If 4 Poet is to be extolPd; down with a 
Hon EK or a PIN DAR. If an Orator, 
or Philoſopher; down with DEM OST HE- 
NES, TULLY, PLATO. If 4 General of 
our Army; down with any Hero whatever 
of Time paſt, 4 The Romans knew no 
« Diſcipline ! The Grecians never learnt 
the Art of War!” 


Wtexre there an Art of Writing to be 
forn?d upon the modern Practice; this 
Method we have deſcrib'd might perhaps 
be ſtiPd the Rule of Diſpatch, or the H ER- 
CULEAN Law; by which Enucomiaſte, 
with no other Weapon than their ſingle 
Club, may ſilence all other Fame, and 

lace their Hero in the yacant Throne of 
onour. I wow'd willingly however ad- 
viſe theſe Celebrators to be a little more 
moderate in the uſe of this Club- method. 
Not that I pretend to ask Quarter for the 
Antients, But for the ſake merely of thoſe. 
Moderns, whom our Panegyriſts under- 
take to praiſe, I wou'd wiſh em to be a 
little cautious of comparing Characters. 
There is no need to call up a PusLi- 
COLAz 
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col, or a Sctero att ArtsTIDEsS; 


ora Caro, to ſerve as Foils, Theſe 


were Patriots and good Generals in their 


time, and did their Country honeſt Ser- 
vice. No offence to any who ar preſent 
do the fame. The Fazx1cius's, the 
EMulLrus's, the CixcixNATus' 
(poor Men!) may be ſuffer'd to reſt 
quietly: or if their Ghoſts ſhow'd, by 
this unlucky kind of Inchantment, be 
rais d in Mockery and Contempt; 

. prove troubleſom in 
and caſt ſuch Reflections on our P 
riſts, and their modern Patrons, as 
no-way for the advantage of either. 
well-deſerving Antients will have always 


a ftrong Party among the Wiſe and Learned 


of every And the M of fo- 
reign Wor as well as thoſe of our 
own Nation, will with Gratitude be che- 
riit'd by the nobler Spirits of Mankind, 
The Intereft of the Dead is not fo diſre- 
garded, but that in cafe of violence offer'd 
em, thro partiality ro the Living, there 
are Hands ready prepar'd to make ſufficient 
Repriſals. 


"Twas in times when Flattery grew 
much in faſhion, that the Title of Panegy- 
rick was appropriated to fuch Pieces as 
contain'd only a profuſe and unlimited 
Praiſe of ſome fingle Perſon. The an- 
tient Paxegyricks were no other than mere- 


ly 
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iy ſuch Writings, as Authors of every kind Sect. +, 
— ar che folemn- Aﬀemblys of the \YV 
People. They were the Exerciſes of the 
Wits, and Men of Letters, who as well as 


the Men of bodily ity bore their 
part at the Ohmpiet, and National 


Taz BRTTISs R Nation, tho they have 
nothing of this kind ordain d or eſtabliſh'd 
by their Laws, are yet by Nature won- 
derfully inclin'd ro the fame Paregyrick 
Exerciſes. At their Firs, and during the 
time of publick Feſtivals, they perform 
their rude Olympicks, and ſhew an Activi- 

, and Ad beyond any other mo- 

People whatever. Their Trials of Skill, 
it's true, are wholly of the Body, not of 
the Brain. Nor is it to be wonder d at, if 
_ left ro themſelves, and no way aſſiſted 

yt 


e Laws or | their bodily 
Exerciſes retain ſomething of the Barbarian 
Character, or, at leaſt, thew their * Man- 

ners 


7 — — 9 — — 


* Whoever has a thorow Taſte of the Wit and Manner of 
HoR ACE, if he only compares his Epiſtle to Au dus- 
TUS (lib. 2.) with the ſecret Character of that Prince from 
SUETONIUS and other Authors, will eaſily find what 


l that Poet made of the Roman Taſte, even in the 
Peron of this ſovereign and admir'd Roman Prince ; whoſe 
natural Love of Amphi ical Spectacles, and other Enter- 


| tainments (little accommodated to the Intereſt of the Muſes) 
is _ 3 inſinuated. - The Prince indeed was = | 
is faid above, p. 220.) oblig'd in the higheſt degree to hi 
poetical and witty Friends, for guiding his Taſte, — 


* f | «. F | 


* 


People, dit 1 7 Naariond 
Taſte. And the Beitings and Slaughter. of 
ſo many ſorts, of Creatures, tame as well 
as wild. for Diverſion merely, may wit. 
nels. the extraordinary Inclination we haye 
for Amphitheatrical Spectacles. © 


IKO not Whether it be from this 
killing E in us, that 
E 


our Satzrifts prove fuch very Slaughter 
men; and even our F abt Authors, 
or Encomiaſts,' delight ſo much in the dif- 
patching Method above ' deſcrib'd ; But 


_— 


— — — — 


his Manners; as they really did, with good effect, and gre 
—— to his Intereſt, Witneſs what eyen that flanering 
Court-Hiltoriah, Do x, relates of che frank Treatment 
which that Prince receiv'd from his Friend M mc E£NAs 
who was forc'd to draw him from his bloody Tribunal, 41. 
murderous Delight, with the Reproach of Surge vero tandem, | 
Carnifex But Ho R Ac E, according to his Character and 
Circumſtances, was oblig d to take a finer and more conceal'd 
Manner, both with the Prince and Favourite. | 


Omne vaſer vitium ridenti FLACCUS amico 
Tangit, & admiſſus circum precordia ludit. 

; | | Perf. Sat. 1. 
See below, V OL. III. 2. 249. in the Notes. 


+ We may add to this Note what TactTus or Qu 1N- 
TILIAN remarks on the Subject of the Roman Taſte; 
Jam vera propria ex peculiaria hujus Urbis vitia pœns in 
utero matris cuncipi mihi videntur, hiftrionalis favor, & gla- 
diatorum equorumque ſtudia : quibus occupatus ex obſeſſns 
animus quantulum loci bonis artibus relinguit? Dial. de 


Oratoribus, cap. 29. 


ſure 


_ * ”— 
. * % * 
N X 9.4 


_ | | 
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fare I am, that our * Dramatick Poets Sect. 3. 


ſtand violently affected this way; and de- SV 


light to make 
every kind 


TIs alledgd indeed by our 8 
Poets, in excuſe for vile Ribaldry and 
other 77 Irregularitys, both in the Fa- 
ble an i jr — 
their Su which depends chiefly on 
the Ladys, is never ſo fortunate, as when 
this Havoct is made on Virtue and good 
Senſe, and their Pieces are exhibited pub- 
lickly in this monſtrous Form. I know 
not how yl can anſwer it to the Fair 


Sex, to . (as they pretend) experi- 
mentally, and with ſach — Diſtindion, 
of their Audience, How far this Excuſe 
may ſerve *em in relation to common. Amours 
and Love- Adventures, I will not take upon 
me to pronounce. But I muſt own, I 
have often wonder'd to fee our * fighting 


Hovock and Deſtruttion of 


Plays become ſo much the Entertainment 


of that tender Sex. 


Taz y who have no Help from Learn- 
ing to obſerye the wider Periods or Reyo- 
lutions of Human Kind, the - Alterations 
which happen in Manners, and the Flux 
and Reflux of Politeneſs, Wit, and Art; 
are apt at every turn to make the preſent 


1 — 


* VOL. III. pag. 256. 


Vol. 1, 8 Age 


: 


4 N = 
N 85 : 
| . 
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Part 2. their Standard, and imagine nothing 
EV barons or favage, but what is contrary 

to the Manners of their own Time. The 
fame pretended Judges, had they flouriſtid 
in our Bx1TAIN at the time when Cx. 
s Ax made his firſt Deſcent, wou'd have 
condemn'd, as 4 whimical Critick, the Man 
Il. who ſhow'd: have made bold to cenſure our 
l| Deficiency of Clothing, and laugh at the 


| blue Cheeks — — Skins which 
ö were then in faſhion with our Anceſtors, 
| Such muſt of neceſſity be the Judgment 
of thoſe who are only Criticts by Faſhion, 
But to a juſt Naturals# or Humanif, who 
knows the Creature Man, and judges of 
his Growth and Improvement in Society, 
it appears evidently that we Britiſh Men 
were as barbarous and unciviliz'd in re- 
_ of the Romans under a CxsAR, A 
the Romans themſelves were in rei 5 
t 


the Grecians, when they invaded 
tion under a Mu MM Ius. 


TRE noble Wits of a Court- Education, 
who — go no _ er back into Anti- 
quity than their Pedegree will carry em, 
are able however to al to mind the diſſe- 
rent State of Manners in ſome few Reigns 

aſt, when Chivalry was in ſuch repute. 
he Ladys were then SpeQators not only 
of feign'd Combats and martial Exerciſes, 
bur of real Duels and bloody Fears of 
Arms. They ſat as Umpires and Judge 
0 


_— 
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of the ty Frays. Theſe were the Sect. 3. 
Saint · Protectrices, to whom the Cham. 


cy 

theſe galante Quarrels, and el l 
ſions of Right and Juſtice. Nor is this 
Spirit ſo intirely loſt amongſt us, but that 
even at this hour the Fair Sex inſpire us 
ſtill with the Fancy of like antrys. 
They are the chief Subject of many ſuch 
civil Turmoils, and remain ſtill the ſecret 
influencing Conſtellation by which we are 
engag d to give and ask that Satisfaction, 
which is peculiar to the fine Gentleman of 
the Age. For thus a certain Galante of 

ourt expreſsd the Caſe very natu- 
rally, when being ask d by his Friends, 
why one of his eſtabliſhd Character for 
Courage and good Senſe, wou'd anſwer 
the Challenge of a Coxcomb; he con- 
feſs d, That for his own Sex, he cou d 
« fafely truſt their Judgment: But how 
« ſhowd he appear at night before the 
& Maids of Honour? | 


Suck is the different Genius of Na- 
tions; and of the ſame Nation in diffe- 
rent Times and Seaſons. For ſo among 
the Antients, ſome have been known ten- 
der of the * Sex to ſuch a degree, as not 
ro 


as 


* Contra ea, pleraque noſtris moribus ſunt decora, que 4 
ud illos turpia putantur. Quem enim ROMANOR == 
S 2 Pu 
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to ſuffer em to expoſe their Model 5„ 
the View of Maſculine Games, or The 
trical Repreſentations of any kind what. 
ever. Others, on the contrary, have in- 
troduc'd 'em into their Amphitheater 
and made em Sharers in the cruellef 


Spectacles. 


Bur let our Authors or Poets com. 


plain ever ſo much of the Genius of our 


People, ris evident, we are not altoge- 
ther ſo Barbarows or Gothick as they pre- 
tend. We are naturally no ill Soil; and 


have muſical Parts which might be al 


-tivated with great Advantage, if thele 


Gentlemen wou'd ule the Art of Maſters 


_pudet uxorem ducere in convivium Aut Cujus materſamilidt 
non primum locum tenet adium, atque in celebritate verſatur 
quod multo fit aliter in GR IA. Nam neque in con 
vium adhibetur, niſi propinquorum, neque ſedet, niſi in intt 
riore parte ædium, qua gynaconitis appel cgꝗuo nemo dith 
dit, niſi propinqud cognatione conjunctus. COR N. NSE 

Præfat. See TIIAN, Cap. 1. Lib. 10. and the Lay 
in Paus ANA s, Lib. 3. Cap. 6. and the Story of Ett 
A N better related, as to the Circumſtances. Hinc de ſax 
Fæminas dejicere Lex jubet, que ad Olympicos Ludos pen: 
zraſſe deprehenſe fuerint, val que omnino Alphaum tram 
ſerint, quibus eſt eis merdittum diehus: Non tamen depre 

Hen ſam eſſe ullam perhibent prater unam Callipatiram, quan 

alii Pherenicem nominant. Hac viro mortuo cum virili orm: 
tu exertitationum ſe Magiſtrum ſimulans, Piſidorum Filiun 
in certamen deduxit; jamque eo vincente ſepimentum id qu 

NMagiſtros ſecluſos haben, tranſiluit veſte amiſſi. Inde Fe 

. minam agnitam, omni crimine liberarunt. Datum hot t: 
Judicum equitate, Patris, Fratrum, ex Filii gloria; 4 
omnes ex Olympicis Ludis victores abierant. Ex eo lege ſat 
citum, ut nudati adeſſent ludis ipſi etiam Magiſtri. 


SET FF .. SC 


in 


his natural Rudeneſs, his un 
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in their Compoſition. _ They have power 
to work upon our better Inclinations, and 
may know by certain Tokens, that their 
Audience is diſpos d to receive nobler Sub- 
jets, and taſte a better Manner, than that 
which, thro Indulgence to themſelves more 
than to the World, they are generally 
pleas d to make their Choice. 


BEs IDEs ſome laudable Attempts which 
have been made with tolerable Succeſs, 
of late years, towards a juſt manner of 
Writing, both in the heroick and familiar 
stile; we have older Proofs of a right 
Diſpoſition in our People towards the 
moral and inſtructive Way. Our * old 
Dramatick Poet may witneſs for our good 


Ear and manly Reliſh. N NE 


his antiquared Phraſe and Wit, his want 
of Method and Coherence, and his De- 
ficiency in almoſt all the Graces and Or- 
naments of this kind of Writing; yet by 
the Juſtneſs of his Mo x AL, the Aptnels 
of many of his Deſcriptions, and the plain 
and natural Turn of ſeveral. of his Cha- 
racters, he pleaſes his Audience, and often 
gains their Ear; without a fingle Bribe 
from Luxury or Vice. That Piece of 
his, which appears to have moſt affected 


1 — 
e 
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* SHAKESPEAR _. 
＋ The Tragedy of HAMLET. - 
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Part 2. Exgliſb H and has perhaps been oft. 
| 8 earts, perhaps 


acted of any which have come upon 
our Stage, is almoſt one continu'd Moral: 
a Series of deep Reflections, drawn from 
one Mouth, upon the Subject of one ſingle 
Accident and Calamity, naturally fitted to 
move Horrour and Compaſſion. It may 
be properly ſaid of this Play, if J miſtake 
not, that it has only ONE Character of 
principal Part. It contains no Adoration 


or Flattery of the Sex: no ranting at the 


Gods: no bluſtring Heroiſm : nor any thi 
of that curious mixture of the Fierce an] 
Tender, which makes the hinge of modern 
Tragedy, and nicely varies it between the 
Points of Love and Honour. 


Upon the whole: ſince in the two 
great poetick Stations, the Epic and Dr 
matick, we may obſerve the moral Genius 
ſo naturally preyalent : ſince our * moſt 
approv'd Heroick Poem has neither the Soft. 
nels of Language, nor the faſhionable Tum 
of Wit; but merely ſolid Thought, ſtro 
Reaſoning, noble Paſſion, and a — 
Thred of Moral Doctrine, Piety, and Vir- 
tue to recommend it; we may juſtly infer, 
that it is not ſo much the public Ear, as 
the i/ Hand and vitious Manner of our 


Poets, which needs redreſs. 


— 


3 


* MILTON's Paradiſe Loſt, 


AND 
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AND thus, at laſt, we are return'd to 
our old mage Fo ro br that main 
Preliminary © Study and inward Con- 
verſe, which we have ſound ſo much 
wanting in the Authors of our Time. 
They ſhou d add the Wiſdom of the Heart 
to the Task and Exerciſe of the Brain, in 
order to bring Proportion and Beauty into 
their Works. their Compoſition 
and Vein of Writing may be natural and 
free, they ſhou d ſettle Matters, in the 
firſt place, with themſelves. And having 
gain'd a Maſtery here; they may eaſily, 
with the help of their Genius, and a right 
uſe of Art, command their Audience, and 
eſtabliſh a good Taſte. 


"Tis on Themſelves, that all depends. 
We have conſider'd their other Subjects of 
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Sect. 3 
LY VI 


Excuſe, We have acquitted the Gx RAT 


Mn, their preſumptive Patrons ; whom 
we have left to their own Diſcretion. We 
have prov'd the Cx1T1cxs not only an 
inoffenſive, but highly uſeful Race. And 
for the Aup i EN CE, we have found it 
not ſo bad as might perhaps at firſt be 
apprehended, 


IT remains that we paſs Sentence on 
our Authors; after having precluded em 
their laſt Refuge. Nor do we condemn 

S 4 'em 


ITY em on their want of Wit or Fancy; 


of Judgment and Correctneſs; which can 


ADVICE to an Authors. 


but 


only be*attain'd 


— thorow Diligence, Stu- 
ay, — im Cenſure of — 
Ag Man ens whichisw wanting. Tis 
a due Sentiment of Mo x/ALs,: which a- 
lone can make us knowing in Order and 
Proportion; and give us the juſt Tone 
and Meaſure of 8 57 Paſſion. 


So much the Poet muſt neceſſaril 
row of the Philoſopher, as to be 
of the common Toeicks:of:Mo — 
He muſt at leaſt: be peciouſiy honeſt,” and 
in all appearance. a Friend to Virtue, thro- 
out his Poem. The Good and Wiſe wi 
abate him nothing in this kind. And the 
People, tho corrupt, are, in the main, beſt 
n with This Conde, 


— Specioſa Loc S, — l 

Fabula, nullius weneris, * & arte; 

Valdius 2 populum, meliuſque moratur, 

um verſus inopes rerum, nugæque canora. 
20) 45 de Arte Poet. 
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Work he has made publick;- ro tell him, 
“ That he has edly ſurpaſ A HIN 
« ;£LF.” And indeed when one obſerves 
how well this Compliment is recervd; one 
wou'd imagine it to contain fome won- 
derful Hyperbole of Praiſe. For according 
to the Strain of modern Politeneſs ; tis 
not an ordinary Violation of Truth, which 
can afford a Tribute ſufficient to anſwer 
any common d of Merit. Now tis 
well known that the Gentlemen whoſe 
Merit lies towards Authorſbip, are unwil- 
ling to make the leaſt Abatement on the 
foot of this Ceremonial. One wou d won- 
der therefore to find em fo intirely ſatiſ- 
d with a Form of Praiſe, which in plain 
enſe amounts to no more than a bare Af- 
firmatjve, That they have in ſome man- 
ner differ d from themſelves, and are 
« become 


* ' oy wy 
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« become ſomewhat worſe or better, than 
« their 2 For if the vileſt 
Writer grows vi ordinary, or ex- 
ceeds + aver pitch on either fide, he is 


juſtly ſaid to exceed, or go beyond himſelf. 


We find in the ſame manner, that there 
is no Expreſſion more generally usd in a 
way of Compliment to Great Men and 
Princes, 8 that plai _ —— is ſo 
often verify d, and ma 
nounc'd 01 Truth, — moſt — 
“ That they have acted lite themſelves, 
« and ſutably to their own Genius and 
4 Character,” The Compliment, it muſt 
be own'd, ſounds well. No one ſuſpects it. 
For what Perſon is there who in his i- 
nation joins not ſomething worthy and 
ſerving with his true and native 8 EL v, as 
oft as he is refer'd to it, and made to con- 
ſider, Who he is? Such is the natural Af. 
fection of all Mankind towards moral 
Beauty and Perfection, that they never 


fail in making this Preſumption in behalf 
of themſelves: That by Nature they 


« have ſomething eſtimable and worthy 
« in reſpect of others of their Kind; and 
« that their genuine, true, and natural 
« SELF, is, as it ought to be, of real 
&« value in Society, and juſtly honourable 
« for the ſake of its Merit, and good Qua- 
& litys.? They conclude therefore they 
have the height of Praiſe allotted —. 

5 when 
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when are aſſurd by any-one, that Sect. 1. 
they — Nees nothing below ror th or 
that in ſome particular Action, they have 
exceeded the ordinary Tenor of the Cha- 

racter. FX 


Tus is every-one convinc'd of the 
Reality of 4 better SELF, and of the Cult 
or Homage which is due to It. The miſ- 
fortune is, we are ſeldom taught to com- 
prehend this Self, by placing it in a diſ- 
tint View from its Repreſentative or Coun- 

terfeit. In our holy Religion, which for 
the greateſt part is adapted to the very 
meaneſt Capacitys, tis not to be expected 
that a Speculation of this kind ſhow'd 
be openly advanc'd. *Tis enough that 
we have Hints given us of a nobler Self, 
than that which is commonly ſuppos d 
the Baſis and Foundation of our Actions. 
Self- Intereſt is there taken, as it is vul- 
garly conceiv'd. Tho on the other ſide 
there are, in the moſt * ſacred Characters, 
Examples given us of the higheſt Con- 
tempt of all ſuch intereſted Views, of a 
Willingneſs to ſuffer without recompence 
for the fake of others, and of a Deſire to 
part even with Life and Being it-lelf, on 
account of what is generous and worthy, 
But in the ſame manner as the celeſtial 


— 


* Ex oO b. Ch. xxxii. ver. 31, 32, Cc. and Ro . Ch. ix. 
ver. I, 2, 35 Oc. 


Phenomena 
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drops 2 in the Sacred Volumes 185 
ally treated according to common Ima, 
je 2 the then current Syſtem of 
Aſtronomy and natural Science; ſo the 
moral Appearances are in many places pre- 
ſerv'd 9 5 r av to 
vulgar Prejudice, and the general Con- 
ception of Intere7# and Self. Good, Our real 
and genyine..SELE is ſometimes ſuppos d 
that ambitious one Which is fond of Power 
and Glory, ſometimes that childiſh. one 
which is taken with vain Shew, and is to 
be invited to Obedience by, promiſe © 
finer Habitations, precious, Stones 
Metals, ſhining Garments, Crowns, an 
other ſuch dazling Beautys, by which 
apes Earth, or material Czty, is repre · 
r ar: 


- IT muſt be own'd, that even at that 
time, when a greater and purer Li 
diſclos'd it-ſelf in the choſen Nation; 
their natural W ear d ſtill, 
by the great difficulty they bad to know 
themſelves, or learn their real Intereſt, after 
fuch long Tutorage and Inſtruction from 
above. The Simplicity of that People 
muſt certainly have been very great; when 
the beſt Doctrine cowd not go down with- 
out 4 Treat, and the beſt Diſciples had 


nd 4 I ' 
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Divine Saying in a * Beth-Senſe, and 
choughr 2 more ſelf· conſtituent than 


at inferiour e. Their Taſte in 
Morals cou'd not fail of ſutable ro 
this extraot Eſtimation of chemſelves. 


No wonder if the better and nobler 8B Lx 
was left as a Myſtery to a People, who 
of all Human Kind were the moſt groſly 
ſelfiſh, crooked and perverſe. ' So that it 
muſt neceſſarily be confeſsd, in honour 
of their Divine Legiſlators, Pattiots, and 
Inſtructors; that they exceeded all others 
in Goodneſs and Generofity ; ſince they 
cov'd fo truly love their Nation and Bre- 
thren, ſuch as they were; and cou'd have 
ſo generous and diſintereſted Regards for 


thoſe who were in themſelves ſo ſordidly 


intereſted and undeſerving. 


Bur whatever may be the proper Ef- 
fect or Operation of Religion, tis the 
known Province of Philoſophy to teach 
us gur. ſelves, keep us the ſelf-ſame Perſons, 
and ſo regulate our governing Fancys, 
Paſſions, and Humours, as to make us 
comprehenſible to our-ſelyes, and know- 
able by other Features than thoſe of a 
bare Countenance. For 'tis not certainly 
by virtue of our Face merely, that we 


— 
1 
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are 
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are our- ſelves. Tis not WE who change, 
when our Complexion or Shape changes, 
But there is that which when it is who 
metamorphos d and converted, W E are in 
reality transform'd and loſt. | 


SHou?p an intimate Friend of 
who had endur'd many Sickneſſes, and 
run many ill Adventures while he trayePd 
thro the remoteſt parts of the Eaſt, and 
hotteſt Countrys of the South, return to 
us ſo alter'd in his whole outward Figure, 
that till we had for a time convers'd with 
him, we cow'd not know him again to be 
the ſame Perſon ; the matter wou'd not 


ſeem ſo very ſtrange, nor wou'd our Con- 


cern on this account be very great. But 
ſnou'd a like Face and Figure of a Friend 
return to us with Thoughts and Humours 
of a 8 and foreign Turn, with Paſ- 
ſions, Affections, and Opinions wholly 
different from any-thing we had formerly 
known; we ſhowd ſay in earneſt, and 
with the greateſt Amazement and Con- 
cern, that this was another Creature, and 
not the Friend whom we once knew fami- 
liarly. Nor ſhow'd we in reality attempt 
any renewal of Acquaintance or Corre- 
ſpondence with ſuch a Perſon, tho perhaps 
he might preſerve in his Memory the faint 
Marks or Tokens of former Tranſactio 

which had pals'd between us. | 


WHEN 
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| | * 3 Sect. 1. 
Warn a Revolution of this kind, tho 


not ſo total, happens at any time in a 
Character; when the Paſſion or Humour 
of a known Perſon remarkably 
from what it once was; tis to Philoſophy 
we then appeal. Tis either the Want or 
Weakneſs of this Principle, which is 
charg d on the Delinquent. And on this 
bottom it is, that we often challenge our- 
ſelves, when we find ſuch variation in 
our Manners; and obſerve that it is not 
always the ſame Self, nor the ſame Intereſt 
we have in view; often a direct con- 
trary- one, which we ſerve ſtill with the 
ſame Paſſion and Ardour. When from a 
noted Liberality we change — to as 
remarkable a Parſimony; when from In- 
dolence and Love of Reſt we plunge into 


Buſineſs; or from a buſy and ſevere Cha- 


racter, abhorrent from the tender Con- 
verſe of the Fair Sex, we turn on a ſud- 
den to a contrary Paſſion, and become 
amorous, or uxorious: we acknowledg the 
Weakneſs; and charging our on 
the general want of Philoſophy, we ſay 
(fighing) “ That, indeed, we none of us 
truly know — And thus we re- 
cognize the Authority and _ Object 
of Philoſophy; ſo far at jeaft, at tho we 
pretend not to be compleat Philoſophers, 
we confeſs, That as we have more or 
« leſs of this Intelligence or a> 

« tion 


9. 
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Part 3.“ fion of our - ſelves, we are | 
A more or leſs tray Man, and either more 


| Tun r 


the faireſt imaginable; and, 

are found to be as well year ors 

god Fovows with Mankind. 1 when 
vited to the we turn our 


Eyes on that which we the Tree, 
tis no, wonder if we flight the Gardener. 
ſhip, and eb — er _ — a 
very contem er y. s, cis 
e ee e 

« Fjps ow. Tb lan w if inthe lite. 
rate World there be any . Weed, 
any thing purely Thorn or 7 tis in 25 
likelihood that very kind Plane which 
ſtands for * Philoſophy in ſome famous 
Schools, There can be nothing more ri- 


diculous than to that Manners or Un- 
57 ſtandin {hou'd ſprout from ſuch a Stock. 
Lana; $ 6710 me relation to Manners, 


ng gau of the Ne Bfſen- 
2 opertys of Spirits; and ſome 


relation to Ras, as deſcribing the Shapes 
and Forms of certain Inſtruments imploy'd 
in the reaſoning Art. But had the craf- 
tieſt of Men, for many Ages t , 
been imploy'd. in finding out a to 


ot Infra, p. 333, 334, 335. and VOL II. Nika, 185, 


confound- 
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the Voler- Sect. I. 


Fa — — —.— Euthuſtaſt 


r a ty renter. 
Sp tiois ade ered d 60 Jef: - 


was, as he told me, committed + 
Priſoner, and kept for ſeveral mon 


1 


highly = both of e 
Humour. 1. a 
that of all Proms or I here 
was one the moſt ſutable to our oft-men 
tion d practice of Sot it ur; ele. 
cially fince the Priſoner Was one of thoſe 
whom in this Age we uſually call Philoſo- 
phers, a Succeſſor of PAAEELSsus, and 
a Maſter in the W But of 
to Moral — ou mon Ae 
Self-Converſe, he vol [4 G8 ce. To 
work therefore he went, aſter a different 
Method. He tun'd his natural Pipes not 
after the manner of a Muſician, to prac- 
tiſe what was melodious and agfeeable in 
Sounds, but to faſhion” and form all ſorts 
of articulate Voices the moſt diſtinctly 
that was poſſible. This he perform'd by 
Vol. 1. 1 ſtre- 


- ——— 
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ſtcenuouſly exalting his Voice, and eſſay- 
ing it in all the ſeveral; Diſpoſitions and 
Configurations of his Throat and Mou 
And thus bellowing, roaring, ſnarling, 
and otherwiſe variouſly exerting his Or- 
gans of Sound, he endeavour'd to diſcover 
what Letters of the Alphabet cou d beſt 
deſign each Species, or what new Letters 
were to be invented, to mark the undiſco. 
verd Modifications. He found, for in- 
ſtance, the Letter 4 to be a moſt genuine 
Character, an original and pure Vowel, 
and juſtly plac'd as principal in the front 
of the Alphabetick Order. For havi 
duly extended his under Jaw, to its utmo 
diſtance from the upper; and by a proper 
Inſertion of his Fingers provided againſt 
the Contraction of either Corner of his 
Mouth, he experimentally diſcover'd it 
impoſſible for human Tongue under theſe 
Circumſtances. to emit any other Modifi- 
cation of Sound than that which was de- 
{crib'd by this primitive Character. The 
Vowel O was form d by an orbicular Dif 
ſition, of the Mouth; as was aptly de- 
PE in the Character it-ſelf. The 
Vowel, U by a parallel Protruſion of the 
Lips. The other Vowels and Conſonants 
by other various Colliſions of the Mouth, 
and Operations of the active Tongue upon 
the | paſſive Gum or Palat. The Reſult 


of this profound Speculation and long Ex- 
erciſe of our Priſoner, was a Philoſophical 


Treatiſe, 
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Treatiſe, which he composd when he was Sect. 1. 
ſer at liberty. He efteen'd himſelf the 
only Maſter of Voice and Language on 

the account of this his radical Science, 

and fundamental Rnomledg of Sounds. But 
whoever had taken him to improve their 

Voice, or teach em an agreeable or juſt | 
manner of Accent 'or Delivery, wou'd, 'I 

believe, have found themſelves conſidera- | 
bly deluded. „ 


Tis not that I wowd condemn as uſe- 

leſs this ſpeculative Science of Articulation. 
It has its place, no doubt, among the 
other Sciences, and may ſerve to Grammar, 
as Grammar ſerves to Rhetorick and to other 
Arts of Speech and Writing. The Soli- 
— — Mathematicks, and its Advantage 
to Mankind, is provd by many effects in 
_ CO — and Sciences — | 

nd on it: tho Aſtrologers, Horoſcopers, 
41 other ſuch, Ke - 8d to Fae res 
themſelves with rhe Title of Mathema- 
ticians. As for Metaphyſicks, and that 
which in the Schools is taught for Logick 
or for Ethicks ; I ſhall willingly allow it 
to paſs for ' Philoſophy, when by any real 
effects it is proy'd capable to refine our 
Spirits, improve our Underſtandings, or = 
mend our Manners. Burt if the defining | 
material and immaterial Subſtances, and dit- 
tinguiſhing their Propertys and Modes, is | 
recommended to us, as the right „ | 

"of 0 | 
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of proceeding in the Diſcovery of our own 
Natures, I ſhall be apt to ſuſpect ſuch a 
Study as the more delufive and infa- 
tuating, on account of its magnificent Pre. 


tenſion. 


TRE Study of Triangles and Circles 
interferes not with the Study of Minds. 
Nor does the Student in the mean while 
ſuppoſe himſelf advancing in Wiſdom, or 
the Knowledg of Himſelf or Mankind. 
All he deſires, is to keep his Head ſound, 
as it was before. And well, he thinks in- 
deed, he has come off, if by good fortune 
there be no Crack made in it. As for o- 
ther Abiliry or Improvement in the Know- 
leds of human Nature or the World; 
he refers himſelf to other Studys and 
Practice. Such is the Mathematician*s Mo- 
deſty and good Senſe, But for the Philo. 
ſopher, who pretends to be wholly taken 
up in conſidering his higher Facultys, and 


examining the Powers and Principles of 


his Underſtanding ; if in reality his Philo- 


ſophy be foreign to the Matter profels'd; 
if it goes beſide the mark, and reaches 
nothing we can truly call our Intereſt 
or Concern ; it muſt be ſomewhat worſe 


than mere Ignorance or Idiotiſm. The 


moſt ingenious way of becoming fooliſh, 
is by a Syſtem. And the ſureſt Method to 
prevent good Senſe, is to ſet up ſome- 
thing in the room of it. The * 

thing 
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thing is to Wiſdom, if it be not plainly Sect. 1. 


comes #rs oppoſite. 


Ox R wou d expect it of theſe Phyſcolo- 
giſts and Searchers of Modes and Subſtances, 
that being ſo exalted in their Underſtand- 
ings, and inrĩch'd with Science above other 
Men, they ſhou'd be as much above em 
in their Paſſions and Sentiments. The 
Conſciouſneſs of being admitted into the 
ſecret Receſſes of Nature and the inward 
Reſources of a human Heart, ſhow'd, one 
wou'd think, create in [theſe Gentlemen 
a fort of Magnanimity, which might diſ- 


tinguiſh em from the — Race of 


Mortals. But if their pretended Know- 
ledg of the Machine of this World, and 
of their omn Frame, is able to produce no- 
thing beneficial either to the one or to the 
other; I know not to what purpoſe ſuch a 
Philoſophy can ſerve, except only to ſhut 
the door againſt better Knowledg, and in- 
troduce Impertinence and Conceit with 
the beſt Countenance of Authority, 


*'T 1s hardly poſſible for a Student, but 
more eſpecially a» Author, who has dealt 
in Ideas, and treated formally of the Paſ- 
ſions, in a way of natural Philoſophy, not 
to imagine himſelf more wiſe on this ac- 
count, and more knowing in his own 
CharaQter, and the Genius of Mankind. 

MY But 
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But that he is miſtaken in his Calculation, 
Experience generally convinces us: none 
being found more impotent in themſelves, 
of leis command over their Paſſions, leſs 
free from Superſtition and vain Fears, or 
leſs fafe from common Impoſture and De- 
luſion, than the noted Head- pieces of this 
ſtamp. Nor is this a Wonder. The Spe- 
culation in a manner beſpeaks the Practice. 
There needs no formal Deduction to make 
this evident. A ſmall Help from our fa- 
miliar Method of Soliloquy may ſerve turn: 
and we may perhaps decide this matter in 
a more diverting way ; by confronting 
this ſuper- ſpeculative Philoſophy with a 
more practical ſort, which relates chiefly 
to our Acquaintance, Friendſhip, and good 
Correſpondence with oar-ſelves. 


Ox this account, it may not be to my 


Reader's diſadvantage, if forgetting him 


for a while, I apply chiefly to my-ſelf ; and, 


as occaſion offers, aſſume that /elf-conver- 


fant Prattice, which I have pretended to 


diſcloſe. ' ?Tis hop'd therefore, he will 
not eſteem it as ill Breeding, if I loſe 
the uſual regard to his Preſence. And 
ſhow'd I fall inſenſibly into one of the 
Paroxyſms deſcrib'd; and as in a fort 
of Phrenzy, enter into high Expoſtula- 
tion with my-felf ; he will not ſurely be 
offended with the free Language, or 
even with the Reproaches he hears from 

a 
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a Perſon who only makes bold with whom 
he may. | F> | | | 


IF A Paſſenger ſhow'd turn by chance 
into a Watchmaker's Shop, and thinking 
to inform . himſelf concerning Watches, 
ſhou'd inquire, of what Metal, or what 
Matter, each part was compos d; what 
gave the Colours, or what made the 
Sounds; without examining what the 
real Uſe was of ſuch an I t; or 
by what Movements its End was beſt at. 
tain'd, and its Perfection acquir'd : tis 
plain that ſuch an Examiner as this, wou'd 
come ſhort of any Underſtanding in the 
real Nature of the Inſtrument, Shou'd a 
Philoſopher, after the ſame manner, em- 
ploying himſelf in the Study of human 
Nature, diſcover only, what Effects each 
Paſſion wrought upon the Body; what 
Change of Aipect or Feature they ow 
duc'd; and in what different manner they 
affected the Limbs and Muſcles ; this 
might poſſibly qualify him to give Advice 
to an Anatomiſt or a Limner, but not to 
Mankind or to Himſelf : Since 2 
to this Survey he conſider'd not the r 
Operation or Energy of his Subject, nor 
contemplated the Man, as real Ma N, and 
as a human Agent; but as a Watch or 
common Machine. 


14 6 THE 
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YL 4 TRE Paſſion of Fear (as a * modern 
« Philoſopher informs me) determines the 
6“ Spirits to the Muſcles of the Knees, 
« which are inftantly ready to 
4 their Motion; taking up the Legs 
“ with incomparable Celerity, in order 
« to remove the Body out of harm's way.” 
—— Excellent Mechaniſm! But whet 
the knocking together of the Knees be any 
more the cowardly Symptom of Flight, 
than the chattering of the Teeth is the 
ſtout Symptom of Reſiſtance, I ſhall not 
take upon me to determine. In this whole 
Subject « of Inquiry I ſhall find nothing of 
the leaſt Se/f-Concernment. And I may 
depend upon it, that by the moſt refin'd 
Speculation of this kind, I ſhall neither 
learn to diminiſh. my Fears, or raiſe my 
Courage. This, however, I may be al- 
ſur'd of, that *tis the Nature of Fear, as 
well as of other Paſſions, to have its In- 
creaſe and Decreaſe, as it is fed by Opinion, 
and influenc'd by Cuſtom and Practice. 


THresEt Paſſtons, according as they 
have the aſcendency in me, and differ in 
proportion with one another, affect m 
Character, and make me different with 
reſpect ro my-ſelf and others. I muſt, 


0 NMonſieur DES CART ES, in his Treatiſe of the 
Fl Paſſions. 


wal | therefore, 
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therefore, of neceſſity find Redreſs and Sect. 1. 
rovement in this caſe, by refleting SV 


juſtly on rhe — a yr Mo- 
tion, as guided efFHons W depend 
ſo "ouch on A 4 _ Conceit. 
— i e various Turns, In- 
row: Declenfions, and inward Revo- 
lutions of the Paſſions, I muſt undoubted- 
ly come the better to underſtand a human 
Breaſt, and judg the better both of o- 
thers and »y-ſelf. Tis impoſſible to make 
the leaſt advancement in fuch a Study, 
without acquiring ſome Advantage, from 
the Regulation and Government of thoſe 
Paſſions, on which the Conduct of a Life 
depends. 


Fo inſtance, if SuptrST1IT1ON be 
the ſort of Fear which moſt oppreſſes; tis 
not very material to inquire, on this oc- 
caſion, to what Parts or Diſtricts the Blood 
or Spirits are immediately detach'd, or 
where they are made to rendevouz. For 
this no more imports me to underſtand, 
than it depends on me to regulate or 
change. But when the Grounds of this 
ſuperſtitious Fear are confider'd to be from 
Opinion, and the Subjects of it come to 
be thorowly ſearch'd and examin'd ; the 
Paſſion it- ſelf muſt neceſſarily diminiſh, as 
I diſcover more and more the Impoſture 
which belongs to it. 


Ix 
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S Ix the ſame manner, if VaniTy be 


from Opinion, and I confider how Vani 
is conceiv'd, from what imaginary A 
vantages, and inconſiderable Grounds ; if 
I view it in its — height, as well 
as in its con eſſion; tis impoſſi- 
ble I ſhowd — 2 — meaſure 2 
liev'd of this Diſtemper. 


* Laudis amore tumes? Sunt certa Pia. 
cla 
Sunt verba & woces quibus hunc lenire 
dolorem 


Poſſis, & mag nam morbi deponere partem. 


Tx ſame muſt happen in reſpect of 
Anger, Ambition, Love, Deſire, and the 
other Paſſions from whence I frame the 


different Notion I have of Intere#. For 


as theſe Paſſions veer, my Iutereſt veers, 
my Steerage varys; and I make alternately, 
now this, now that, to be my Courſe and 
Harbour. The Man in Anger, has a dif- 
ferent Happineſs from the Man in Love. 
And the Man lately become  covetous, 
has a different Notion of Satisfaction from 
what he had before, when he was liberal. 


Even the Man in Humour, has another 


Thought of Intereſt and Advantage than 
the Man out of Humour, or in the leaſt 


— 


* or. Epiſt. 1. lib. lv 


diſturb'd. 
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diſturb d. The Examination, therefore, of Sect. 1. 
my Humours, and the * IN quixx after v 
my Paſſions, muſt neceſſarily draw along 

with it the Search and Scrutiny of my 
Opinions, and the ſincere Conſideration. of 

my Scope and End. And thus the Study 

of Human Affection cannot fail of leading 

me towards the Knowledg of Human Na- 

ture, and of My-SELF. 


THr1s is the Philoſophy, which, by Na- 
ture, has the Pre-eminence above all other 
Science, or Knowledg. Nor can this ſurc- 
ly be of the ſort call'd vain or deceitful : 
— it is the only means by which I can 
diſcover Vanity and Deceit. This is not 
of that kind which depends on + Genealo- 
gys or Traditions, and Þ miniſters Queſtions 
and vain Jangling. It has not its Name, |; 
as other Philoſophys, from the mere Sub. 
tlety and Nicety of the Speculation ; bur, | 
by way of Excellence, from its being ſu- 

periour to all other Speculations ; from its 
preſiding over all other Sciences and Oc- 
cupations ; teaching the Meaſure of each, 
and aſſigning the juſt Value of every- 
thing in Life. By this Science Religion it- 
lelf is judg'd, Spirits are ſearch'd, Pro- 
phecys prov'd, Miracles diſtinguiltd : the 


* See INQUIRY, viz. Treatiſe IV. of theſe Volumes, 
+ Coloss. Chii. ver. 8. T iT. Ch. iii. ver. 9. 
| Vim. Ch. i. ver. 4, & 6. and Ch. vi. ver. 20. 
| ſole 
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ſole Meaſure and Standard being taken 
from moral Rectitude, and from the Dif. 
cernment of what is ſound and juſt in 
the Affections. For if the * Tree is known 
only by its Fruits; my firſt Endeavour 
mull be to diſtinguiſh the true Taſte of 
Fraits, refine my Palat, and eſtabliſh a 
juſt Reliſh in the kind. So that to bid me 
judg Authority by Morals, whilft the Rule 
of Morals is fuppos'd dependent on mere 
Authority and il; is the fame in reality 
as to bid me ſee with my Eyes ſhut, mea. 
ſure without a Standard, and count with. 
out Arithmetick. 


And thus eee 
both of her- ſelf, and of every thing 
fides ; diſcovers her own Province, and 
chief Command; teaches me to diſtin- 
guiſh between her Perſon and her Like- 
neſs; and ſhews me her immediate and 
real felf, by that ſole Privilege of teaching 
me to know. my-ſelf, and what belongs to me. 
She gives to every inferiour Science its juſt 
rank; leaves ſome to meaſure Sounds; 
others to ſcan Sylables ; others to weigh 
acuums, and | Spaces, and Exten- 
ons; but reſerves to her-ſelf her due Au- 
thority, and Majeſty; keeps her State, 


— — _ — — 


* LUKE, Ch. vi. ver. 4}, 44. and Mar. Ch. vit. 
ver. 16, See VOL. II. p. 269, 334. 


+ Supra, pag. 107» 


and 
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and antient Title, of Vite Dux, Virtatis Sect. 1. 
Indagatrix, and the reſt of thoſe juſt Ap 


pellations which of old belong d to her; 


when ſhe mexited to be apoſtrophiz d, as 


ſhe was, by the * Orator: I Inventrix 
« Legum, Tu Magiſtra morum & diſcipline. 
« * * * Eft autem anus dies bene & ex 
« preceptis tuis attas, peccanti immortalitats 
anteponendus. Excellent Miſtreſs ! but 


eaſy to be miſtaken! whilſt ſo many Hand- 


maids wear as illuſtrious Apparel; and 
ſome are made to outſhine her far, in 
Dreſs, and Ornament. | 


Ix reality; how ſpecious a Study, how 
ſolemn an Amuſement is rais d from what 
we call F 07 Spec lation the 
Formation of Ideas! their Compoſitions, 
Compariſons, Agreement and Diſagreement ! 
What can have a better Appearance, 
or bid fairer for genuine and true Pn 1Lo- 
sopHEY D? Come on then. Let me phi- 
loſophize in this manner; if this be indeed 
the way I am to grow wiſe, Let me ex- 
amine my Ideas of Space and Subſtance : 
Let me look well into Matter and its Modes; 
if this be looking into M y-SELF; if. this 
be to improve my Underſtanding, and en- 
large my MIND. For of this I may ſoon 
be ſatisfy d. Let me obſerve therefore, 
with diligence, what paſſes here ; what 
Connexion and Conſiſtency, what Agree- 


* CiczR0; Tſe, Queft, lib. 5. 
ment 
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part 2. ment or Diſagreement I find within: 
SL « "Whether, according to my preſent Idea, 
« that which I approve this Hour, I am 
„ like to approve as well the next: And 
4 in caſe it be otherwiſe with me; how 
« or after what manner, I ſhall relieve 
« my-ſelf; how aſcertain my Ideas, and 
keep my Opinion, Liking, and Eſteem of 
things, the ſame.” If this remains un- 
ſolvd; if I am till the fame Myſtery to 
my-ſelf as ever: to what * ſe is all this 
Reaſoning and Acuteneſs? Wherefore do 
admire my Philoſopher, or ſtudy to be- 

come ſuch a one, my-ſelf? 


— 08 —ABÿ - , Wn CO - - — 2 21 
* - — 


To-d things have ſucceeded well with 
me; conſequently my Ideas are rais'd: 
« *Tisa fine World! All is glorious! Eye- 
« ry thing delightful and entertaining! 
« Mankind, Converſation, Company, So- 
« cjety ; What can be more deſirable!” 
To-morrow comes Diſappointment, Crofles, 
Diſgrace. And what follows? „ O miſera- 
« ble Mankind! Wretched State! Who 
« wou'd live out of Solitude? Who wou'd 
« ite or act for ſuch a World?“ Philo- 
ſopher! where are thy Ideas? Where is 
Truth, Certainty, Evidence, ſo much talk'd 
of? ?Tis here ſurely W are to be main- 
tain'd, if any where. Tis here I am to 


preſerve ſome Joſt Diſtinctions, and ade- 
quate Ideas; which if I cannot do a jot the 
more, by what ſuch a Philoſophy _ 
; Teac 
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teach me, the Philoſophy is in this reſpect Sect. 7. 
impoſing, and — nap For — 36 


other Virtues are; it relates not to Me my- 
ſelf, it concerns not the Man, nor any o- 
therwiſe affects the Mind than by the Con- 
ceit of Knowledg, and the falſe Aſſurance 
rais d from a ſupposd Improvement. 


AGAIN, What are my Ideas of the 
World, of Pleaſure, Riches, Fame, Life ? 
What Judgment am I to make of Mankind 
and human Affairs? What Sentiments am 
I to frame? What Opinions? What Max- 
ims? If none at all; why do I concern 
my-ſelf in Speculations about my Ideas? 
What is it to me, for inſtance, to know 
what kind of Idea I can form of Space? 
Divide a ſolid Body of whatever Dimen- 
„ ſion (ſays a renown'd modern Philoſo- 
« pher:) And *rwill be impoſſible for the 
« Parts to move within the bounds of its 
Superficies; if there be not leſt in it * a 
void Space, as big as the leaſt part into 
* which the kid Body is divided. 


WU T5909 ; DN THO 9711 D HOY 
Tus the Atomiſt, or Epiturean, plead- 
ing for a Vacuum. The Plenitudinarian, 
on the other fide, brings his Haid in play, 
and joins the Idea of Bod) and Extenſion. 
* Of this, ſays one, I have clear Ideas, 
Of this, ſays the other, I can be certain. 


ä 


+ Theſe are the Words of the particular Author cited. 
„And 
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« And what, fay I, if in the whole, mat. 
« ter there be no certainty at all?” For 


Mathematicians are divided: and Meche. 


nicks proceed as well on one Hypotheſis a 
on EE” My Mind, vo latisfy'd, 
will proceed either way alike: For it is 
concern'd on neither ſide. “ Philoſo. 
4 pher! Let me hear concerning what is 
“ of ſome moment 224 Let me heat 
& concerning Life; w e right Notion 
« is; Fas — am to ſtand _ oc⸗- 
« caſion: that I may not, when Lite ſeems 
« retiring,.. or has run it-ſelf out to the 
« very Dregs, cry Vanity! condemn the 
« World, and at the ſame time complain, 
that Life is ſhort and paſſing !”* For why 
ſo ſbort indeed; if not found ſweet ? 
Why do I complain both ways? Is Vani- 
ty, mere Vanity, a Happinels? Or can 
Miſery paſs away roo ſoon? | 


Tais is of moment to me to examine. 
This is worth my while. If, on the other 
ſide, I cannot find the Agreement or Di/- 
agreement of my Ideas in this place; if 1 
can come to nothing certain here; what is 
all the reſt to me? What ſignifies it how 
I come by my Ideas, or how compound em; 
which are ſimple, and which complex? It 
I have a right Idea of Life, now when 
perhaps I think ſlightly of it, and reſolve 
with my-ſelf, « Thar it may eaſily be laid 
« down on any honourable occaſion of 

| « Seryice 
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« Service to my Friends, or Country; ” Seq. 2. 
teach me how 1 may preſerve this Idea: A 


or, at leaſt, how I may get fafely rid of 
it; that it may trouble me no more, nor 
lead me into ill Adventures. Teach me 
how I came by ſuch an Opinion of Worth 
and Virtue ; what it is, which at one time 
raiſes it ſo high, and at another time re- 
duces it to nothing; how theſe Diſturban- 
ces and Fluctuations ; By what 
Innovation, what Compoſition, what In- 
4 tervention of other Ideas. If this be 
the Subject of the Philoſophical Art; I rea- 
dily ply to it, and embrace the Study. 
If there be nothing of this in the Caſe ; I 
have no occaſion for this fort of Learning ; 
and am no more defirous of knowing how 
I form or compound thoſe Ideas which are 
mark'd by Words, than I am of knowing 
how, and by what Motions of my To 

or Palat, I form thoſe articulate Sounds, 
which I can full as well pronounce, with- 
out any ſuch Science or Speculation. 


SE C T. Il. 


UT here it may be convenient for me 
iz to quit my-ſelf a while, in fayour of 
my Reader ; leſt if he prove one of the 
uncourteous fort, he ſhou'd raiſe a conſidera- 
ble Objection in this place. He may ask 
perhaps, Why a Writer for Self-Enter- 
A t4inment ſhou'd not keep his Writings 

Vol. 1. U « to 
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Part 7 « to himſelf, without appearing in Pab- 
« lick, or before the World. 


IN anſwer to this I ſhall only fay, that 
for . a ing in Pablick, or before the 
World I do not readily conceive what our 
worthy Objector may underſtand by it. 
T can call to mind, indeed, among my Ac- 
quaintance, certain Merchant-Adventurers 
in the Letter-Trade, who in Correſpon- 
_ dence with their Factor-Bookſeller, are en- 
ter d into a notable Commerce with the 
World. They have directly, and in due 
Form of Preface, and Epiſtle Dedicatory, 
ſollicited the Pablick, and made Intereſt 
with Friends for Favour and Protection on 
this account. They have venrur'd, per. 
haps, to join ſome Great Man's Reputa- 
tion with their own; having obtain*d his 
— — to addreſs a Work 1 _ on 
preſumption of its paſſing for ſomethi 
ac in the — Mankind. On 
may eaſily imagine that ſuch patroniz'd 
_ avow'd Authors as thele, wou'd be 
ſhreudly 9 if the Pablick took 
no notice of their Labours. But for my 
own part, *tis of no concern to me, what 
regard the Publick beſtows on my Amule- 
ments; or after what manner it comes ac- 
quainted with what I write for my private 
Entertainment, or by way of Advice to 
ſuch of my Acquaintance as are thus de- 
ſperately embark'd. By 
N Is 
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| | Seck. 2 
'T1s requifite, that my Friends, who WWW 


pou theſe Advices, ſhowd read %em in 
Characters than thoſe of my own 
Hand-writing. And by good luck I have 
a very fair Hand offer d, which may fave 
me the trouble of re-copying, and can rea- 
dily farniſh me with as many handſom 
Copys as I wou'd deſire, for my own and 
Friends Service. I haye not, indeed, for- 
bid my Amanuenſis the ing as many as 
he pleaſes for his own Benefit. What 1 
write is not worth being made a Myſtery. 
And if it be worth any one's purchaſing ; 
much good may do the Purchaſer, Tis a 
Traffick J have no ſhare in; tho I acciden- 
tally furniſh the Subject- matter. | 


AND thus am I no-wiſe more an Au- 
THOR, for being in Print. I am con- 
ſcious of no additional Virtue, or dange- 
rous. Quality, from ering lain at any 
time under the weight of that alphabetick 
Engine call'd the Preſs. I know no Conju- 
zation in it, either with reſpect to Church, 
or State. Nor can I imagine why the 
Machine ſhowd appear ſo formidable to 
Scholars, and renown'd Clerks; whoſe ve- 

Myſtery and Foundation depends on 
the Letter - Manufacture. To allow Bene- 
fit of Clergy, and to _ the Preſs, ſeems 
to me to have ſomething of Croſs-purpoſe 
in it, I can Oy think that the Que 

is | - in 
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Part 3, ity of what is written can be alter d 
tile Manner of Writing: or that there can 
be any harm in a quick way of copying 
fair, and D alike, Why a 
Man may not be itted to write 
with Iron as well as Quil, I can't con- 
ceive; or how a Writer changes his Ca. 
pacity, by this new Dreſs, any more 
than, by the wear of Wove-Stockins, after 
having worn no other Manufacture than 


the Ruit. 


\ 


SO MUCH for my Reader; if per. 
chance I have' any befides the Friend or 
two above-mention'd, For being engag'd 
in Morals, and induC'd to treat fo rigorous 
a Subject as that of Self-Examination ; 1 
naturally call to mind the extreme Delica- 
cy and Tenderneſs of modern Appetites, 
in reſpect of the Philoſophy of this kind. 
What Diſtaſte poſſibly may have ariſen 
from ſome medicinal Doſes of a like na- 
ture, adminiſter d to raw Stomachs, at a 
very early Age, I will not pretend to exa; 
mine. But whatever Manner in Philoſo- 
phy happens to bear the leaſt reſemblance 
to that of Catechiſm, cannot, Pm perſua- 
ded, of it- ſelf, prove very inviting. Such 
a {mart way of queſtioning our: ſelves in 
out Youth, has made our Manhood more 


averſe to the expoſtulatory Diſcipline. 
And tho the metaphyſical Points of our 


Belief 


nd. endo bon. Eo. 
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Belicf are by this method, with. admita- Sect; 2. 
ble Care and Caution, inſtil qd into tender VV 


Minds; yet, the manner of thus anticipa- 
ting Philoſophy, may make the After-work 
of Reaſon, and the inward Exerciſe of the 
Mind, at a riper Age, proceed the more 
heavily, and with greater reluctance. 
end onto WE ey erate ide a5hh -df, + 

IT muſt needs be a, hard Caſe with us, 
after having paſs d ſo learned a Childhood, 
and been i ed in our own and other 
higher Natures, Eſſences, incorporeal Sub- 
ſtances, Perſonalitys, and the like; to con- 
deſcend at 1 Vears to ruminate and con 
oyer this Leſſon a ſecond time. Tis hard, 


after having, by ſo many pertinent Inter- 


ragatorys, and deciſive Sentences, declar d 
Who and What we are; to come leiſurely, 
in another View, to inquire Org 
our real SE Le, and Eno, the Judgmen 

we are to make of INTEREsT, and the 
Opinion we ſhou d have of ADVANTAGE 
and Good: which is what muſt neceſſa- 
rily determine us in our Conduct, and 
prove the leading Principle of our Lives. 


Can we bear looking a-new into theſe 
Myſterys? Can we endure a new School- 
ing, after having once learnt our Leſſon 
from the World? Hardly, 1-preſume. 
For by the Leſſon of this latter School, and 
ans, to the Senſe I acquire in Con- 
verſe with prime Men; ſhou'd I at any time 

U 3 ask 
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Part 3. ask'my-ſelf, What govern'd me? I ſhows 

SO auſwer readily, My. Intere#. But 
4 hat is way | _ how govert'd? 
3 inion ancy. Is ev 
4 chin — my Intereſt which I fan 
« ch? Or may my Fancy poſſibly be 
« wrong? It may, If my Fancy 
& of Intereſt therefore be wrong; can my 
« Purſait or Aim be right? Hardly 
4 Can I then be ſuppos d to hi, 


when I know not, in reality, ſo much 
* as how to aim?” 


Mx chief Intereſt, it ſeems therefore, 
muſt be to get an Aim; and know cer- 
tainly where my Happineſs and Adyan- 
e lies. Where elſe can it lie, 
than in my Pleaſure; ſince my Advantage 
« and Good muſt ever be pleaſing : and 
« what is pleaſing, can never be other than 
„ my Advantage and Good? Excel- 
« lent! Let Fancy therefore govern, and 
c“ Intereſt be what we pleaſe. For if that 
« which pleaſes us be our Good, * becauſe 
a 2 us; Any- thing may be our Ix- 
© TEREST or GOOD. Nothing can come 
; « amiſs. That which we fondly make our 
« Happineſs at one time, we may as rea- 
« dily un-make at another. No-one can 
& learn what real Goop is. Nor can any- 
& one upon this foot be ſaid to wnderſtans 
« hs INTEREST.” | 


— 


* VOL. II. p. 227. and VOL. III. p. 200. 
HER F, 
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HERE, we ſee, are ſtrange 
hut let us try to deal more candidly 
with our- ſelves, and frankly own that 
* Pleaſure is no rule of Goop; ſince 


when we follow Pleaſure merely, we are 


diſpuſted; and change from one fort to ano- 
ther: condemning that at one time, which 


at another we earneſtly approve; and ne- 


ver judging equally of Happineſs, whilſt 


we follow Paſſion and mere Humour, 


A Loves, for inſtance, when ſtruck 
with the Idea or Fancy of his Enjoyment, 
romiſes himſelf the higheſt Felicity, if 
by ſucceeds in his nem Amour. He ſuc- 
ceeds in it; finds not the Felicity he ex- 
pected : but promiſes himſelf the fame 
again in ſome other. The fame thing 
—_ : He is diſappointed as before; but 
ſtill has Faith. Weary'd with this Game, 
he quits the Chace; renounces the way of 
Courtſhip and Intrigue, and deteſts the Ce- 
remony and Difficulty of the Pleaſure. 
A new Species of Amours invites him. 
Here too he meets the ſame Inquietude 
and Inconſtancy. ——Scorning to grow ſoi- 
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=_ 
Embroils ! JV 


tiſb, and plunge in the loweſt Sink of 


Vice, he ſhakes off his Intemperance; de- 
ſpiſes Gluttony and Riot; and hearkens to 
Ambition. He grows a Man of Buſimeſs, 
and ſeeks Authority and Fame. 


Afra, P- 339. 


v4 Quo 
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Aus teneam vultus mutantem PROTEA 


Ap vick to an Author, 


nodo ? 


Les this therefore ſhou'd be my own 
caſe ; let me ſee whether I can controul 
my Fency, and fix it, if poſlible, on ſome- 


thing which may hold good. When 1 


exerciſe my Reaſon in moral Subjects; 
when I employ my Affection in friendly 
and ſocial Actions, I find I. can ſincerely 
enjoy my-ſelf. If there be a Pleaſure there. 
fore of this kind ; why not indulge it ? 
Or what harm wou'd there be, ſuppoſing 
it ſhowd grow greater by Indulgence ! 
If I am /azy, and indulge my: ſelf in the 
languid Pleafure ; I know the harm, and 
can foreſee the Drone. If I am law 
rious, I know the harm of this alſo, and 
have the plain proſpect of the Sat. If 
Avarice be my Pleaſure ; the End, I 
know, is being a Miſer. But if Ho- 
NEsTY be my Delight, I know. no. o- 
ther conſequence from indulging ſuch a 
Paſſion, than that of growing better-na- 
tur d, and enjoying more and more the Plea- 


ſures of Society. On the other hand, if 


this honeſt Pleaſure be loſt, by knaviſh 
Indulgence, and Immorality, there can 
hardly be a Satisfaction left of any kind; 
ſince Good-nature and + ſocial Affection 


— 


* Hor. Epiſt. 1. lib. 1. + VOI. II. 5. 127. 
are 


Ab vfck to an Author. 
are ſo eſſential even to the Pleaſures of Seq. . 


' Te therefore the only Pleaſure I can 

freely and withour referve indulge, be thar 
of the hone## and moral kind; if the ra- 
tional and ſocial Enjoyment be ſo conſtant 
in it-ſelf, and ſo eſſential to. Happineſs ; 


o \ 


I 
why ſhow'd I not bring my other Pleaſures 
to correſpond” and be. friends with it, ra- 
ther than raiſe my- ſelf other Pleaſures, 
which are deſtructive of this Foundation, 
and have no manner of Correſpondency 
with one another? | | 


Ueron this bottom let me try how I 
can bear the Aſſault of Fancy, and 
maintain my-ſelf in my moral Fortreſs, 

ainſt the Ast, which are rais d on the 
ide of corrupt Intereſt and a wrong Self. 
When the Idea of Pleafure ſtrikes, I ask 
my-ſelf : « Before I was thus ſtruck b 
« the Idea, was any thing amiſs wi 
« me? No. herefore remove the 
« Idea, and I am well. But having this 
Idea ſuch as I now have, I cannot want 
* the Thing, without regret. See, 
A therefore, which is beſt : either to ſuf- 
fer under this Want, till the Idea be 
* remoy'd ; or by fatisfying the Want, 
* confirm not only this Idea, but all of 
the fame ſtamp!” 


IN 
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ee es 
WO In reality, has not every FANCY a like 
Privilege of paſling ; if any ſingle one be 
admitted upon its own Authority? And 
what muſt be the Iſſue of ſuch an Oeco- 
nomy, if the whole fantaſtick Crew: be 
[ and _ Door: refus d to none? 
What elſe is it than this 
which leads to the moſt iſolate ad per 
fligate of Characters? What is it, on the 
contrary, which raiſes us to any degree of 
Worth or Steddineſs, beſides a direct con- 
trary Practice and Conduct? Can there 
be Strength of Mind; can there be Com- 
mand over one's ſelf; if the Ideas of Plea- 
fure, the Suggeſtions of Fancy, and the 
ſtrong Pleadings of Appetite and Deſire 
are not often withſtood, and the Imagina- 
tions ſoundly reprimanded, and brought 
under ſubjection? 


Tuus it appears that the Method of 
examining our Ideas is no pedantick Prac- 
tice, Nor is there any thing un- galante 
in the manner of. thus queſtioning the Laay- 
Fancys, which preſent themſelves as char- 
mingly dreſs d as poſſible to ſollicit their 
Cauſe, and obtain a Judgment, by fayour 
of that worſe Part, and corrupt SEL, to 
whom they make their Application. 


Ir may be juſtly ſaid of theſe, that 
they are very powerful Sollicitreſſes. They 
| never 


ADVICE to an Author. 


never ſeem to importune us; tho they are Sect. 2. 
ever in our eye, and meet us whichever WW 


Way we turn. FM. .q NT 
w to manage their Appearance, 
always throwing up their Veil, and mc 
ing their Faces openly in a broad Light, 
to run the danger of cloying our Sight, 
or expoſing their Features to a ſtrict Exa- 
mination. So far are they from ſuch For- 
Wardneſs, that they often ſtand as at a 
diſtance ; ſuffering us to make the firſt 
Advance, and contenting themſelves with 
diſcovering a Side-Face, or beſtowing now 
and then a glance in a myſterious manner, 
as if they endeayour'd to conceal their 
Perſons. " f 


Oxx of the moſt dangerous of theſe 
Enchantreſſes appears in a ſort of diſmal 
Weed, with - e moſt mournful I 
nance imaginable ; often caſting up her 
Eyes, and wringing her Hands ; ſo thar 
tis impoſſible not to be moy'd by her, till 
her Meaning be confider'd, and her Im- 
poſture fully known. The Airs ſhe bor- 
rows, are from the Tragick Muſe Me L- 
POMENE. Nor is ſhe in her own Perſon 
any way amiable or attractive. Far from 
it, Her Art is to render her-ſelf as for- 
bidding as poſſible ; that her Siſters may 
by her means be the more _— And 
it by her tragick Aſpect, and melancholy 
Looks, ſhe can perſuade us that Death 

(whom 


314 ADvice to an Author. 
Part 2. (whom ſhe repreſents) is ſuch a hideous 
em ſhe e in behalf of the 
whole fantaſtick Tribe of N 1. 
and fond Deſires. Effeminacy and Cow. 
ardice inſtantly prevail. The pooreſt 


Means of Life, grow in Repute, when the 
Ends and jait Conditions of it are fo little 
known, and the Dread of parting with it 


rais'd- to ſo high a degree. The more 
eagerly we graſp at Life, the more impo- 
tent we are in the Enjoymenr of it. By 
this Avidity, its very Lees and Dregs are 
ſwallow'd. The Ideas of ſordid Pleaſure 
are advancd. Worth, Manhood, Gene- 
roſity, and all the nobler Opinions and 
Sentiments of hone# Goop, and wirtuons 
Pleaſure, dilappear, and fly before this 

Tis a mi ight which a fort of 
Counter-Ph 10 RT in ſeconding this 
Phantom, and playing her upon our Un- 
derſtandings, whenever they wou'd take 
occaſion to confound em. The vicious 
Poets employ this Specter too on their ſide; 
tho after a different manner. By the help 
of this tragick Actrice, they gain a fairer 
Audience for the luxurious Fancys, and 
give their EX ATo's and other playſome 
_— a fuller Scope in the ſupport of Riot 
and Debauch. The gloomy Proſpect of 


Death becomes the Incentive to Pleaſures - 
of the loweſt Order. Aſhes and Shade, the 


Tomb 
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Tomb and Ae, are made to ſerve 1 Sn; , 


Foils to Laa The Abhorrence of an 
inſenſible State makes mere. Vitality and 
Animal-Setfarion highly cherih- d. 


* Indulge Genio : carpamus dulcia, 2 e 
| Quod vivis Cinù, & mal 440. 


Fes. | 
Tis no wonder if 3 ofits by the 


DO: of this Specter- Opinion. She 
ſupports her Intereſt by this childiſh Bug- 
bear; and, like a Mother by her Infant, is 
— d fo much the cloſer y her Votary, 
e Fear preſſes him, and grows impor- 
— She i invites him to live faſt, ac- 
cording to her beſt meaſure of L. And 
well ſhe may. Who wou'd; not willingly 
make Life paſs awa «Ss ickly as was pol- 
ſible; ep yk nobler leaſures of it were 
already loſt or corr 'a wretched 
Fear of Death? The rn"; lfiſhneſs and 
Meanneſs which accompanies this Fear, 
muſt reduce us to a low ebb of Enjoyment, 
and in a manner bring to nothing that main 
_ of ſatisfacto = — by which 
vulgarly rate the Happineſs of” our pri- 

—_ car” Hon and Fortune. 


Bur ſee! A lovely Form adyances to 
our Aſſiſtance, introduc'd by the prime 
Muſe, the beauteous Carriops She 


. Perl. Sat. 5. 
ſhews 
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Part 2. ſhews us what real Beauty is, and what thoſe 
N Numbers are, which make Life perfect, and 
beſtow the chief Enjoyment, She ſets Virtue 
before our Eyes, and teaches us how to rate 
Life, from the Experience of the moſt he- 
roick Spirits. She brings her Siſters CL1o 
and URANIA to ſupport her. From the 
former ſhe borrows whatever is memorable 
in Hiſtory, and antient Time, to confront 
the tragick Specter, and ſhew the fix d Con- 
tempt which the happieſt and freeſt Nations, 
as well as ſingle Heroes, and private Men 
worthy of any Note, have ever expreſs d 
for that Impoſtreſs. From the latter ſhe 
borrows what is ſublimeſt in Philoſophy, to 
explain the Laws of Nature, the Order of 
the Univerſe, and repreſent to us the Jul- 
tice of accompanying this amiable Admi- 
niſtration. She ſhews us, that by this juſt 
Compliance we are made happieſt : and 
that the meaſure of a happy Life is not 
from the fewer or more Suns we behold, 
the fewer or more Breaths we draw, or 
Meals we repeat; but from the having once 
lid well, acted our Part handſomly, and 
made our Exit chearfully, and as became us, 


Tuus we retain on Virtues fide the 
nobleſt Party of the Muſes, Whateyer is 
auguſt among thoſe Siſters, appears readily 
in our behalf. Nor are the more jocund 
Ladys wanting in their Aſſiſtance, when 
they act in the Perfection of their m 

| an 
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and infpire ſome better Geniug's in this Sect. 2. 
kind of Poetry. Such were the gobler v 


Lyricks, and thoſe of the latter, and more 
reſin d C omedy of the Antients. The Tr A- 
LI A's, the PoLYHYMN14's, the T' x x p- 
SYCHORE's, the EuTERrPe's willingly 
join their Parts; and being alike inter 
in the Canſe of Numbers, are with regret 
employ'd another way, in fayour of Diſ- 
order, Inſtead of being made Syrexs to 
ſerve the ſes of Vice, they wou'd 
with more delight accompany their elder 
Siſters, and their Graces and attrac- 
tive Charms to what is moſt Harmonious, 
Muſe-like, and Divine in human Life. 
There is this difference only between theſe 
and the more heroick Dames ; that they 
can more eaſily be erted, and take 
the vicious Form. For what Perſon of a- 
ny Genius or maſterly Command in the 
Poetick Art, cou d think of bringing the 
Epick or Tragick Muſe to act the Pandar, or 
be ſubſervient to Effeminacy and Cowar- 
dice? ?Tis not againſt Death, Hazards or 
Toils, that Tragedy and the heroick Fable 
are pointed. *Tis not mere Life which is 
here exalted, or has its Price enhanc'd. 
On the contrary, its Calamitys are ex- 
pog'd : the Diſorders of the Paſſions ſet to 
view: Fortitude recommended: Honour 
adyanc'd: the Contempt of Death plac'd 
as the peculiar Note of every generous 
and happy Soul; and the tenacious Love 


- of 
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Part 3. of Liſe, as the trueſt Character of an ab- 
WY Vjet Wretch. Rot e 
* Vſque adeone mori miſerum eff ?f— 
Tis not to be imagin'd how eaſily we 
deal with the deluding Apparitions and falſe 
_— H 57 —— N = wi 
fri Specter of Miſery an is aſter 
c — well lud, and by honeſt 
— conjur d down; ſo as not to give 
the leaſt aſſiſtance to the other 

Forms. This is that occult Science, or fort 
of Counter - Necromancy, which inſtead of 
Ghaſtlineſs and Horrour, inſpires onl 
what is gentle and humane, and diff 

the impoſing Phantoms of eyery kind. 
He may nas undoubtedly, for no mean 
Conjurer, who can deal with Spirits of 
this fort, But hold Let us try the 
Experiment in due form, and draw the 
magick Circle. Let us obſerve how the 
inferiour Imps ; when the Head- 
Goblin is ſecurely laid rd 


See ! The Exchantreſs IMpoLENCE 
preſents her- ſelf, in all the Pomp of Eaſe 
and lazy Luxury. She promifes the 
ſweeteſt Life, and invites us to her Pil- 
low: injoins us to expoſe our-ſelyes to 
no adyenturous an—_ ; on forbids us 
an ement which may bring us into 
ry — * « Where, —ç — Plea- 


| * Virg. Eneid. Lib, 12. 


. 


« ſures 
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“ ſures which Ambition 
« Love affords? How is 
« enjoy'd? Or are thoſe to be eſfcen'd wo 
« Pleaſures, which are loſt by Dulneſs 
% and Inaction? But Tndolexce is the 
Pleaſure. To live, and not to 
« feel! To feel 1 Te. What 
« Good then? 1 And is 
« this y to live? 1s fl aal Life? 
4 Is; this obs I ſhoud 
4 long?—— Here the fan dat "Tribe | 
it-ſelf ſeems ſcandaliz d. A Git War be- 
gins. The major part of the capricious 
Dames themſelves on Reaſs2's ſide, 
and .declare the ic SyREN. 
Ambition bl at the offer d Sweet. 
Conceit and V ink take ſuperiour Airs. 
Even Laxum her: ſelf, in her polite and 
q t Humour, reproves the Apoſtate- 
er, and marks her as an Alien to true 
pee — Away, thou drouly Phan- 
« tom! Haunt me no more. For 1 have 
« learn'd from better than thy Siſterhood, 
« that Life and Happinels conſiſt i in Action 
4 and e , 


Bur here a buſy Form Gllicits us ; 
active, induſtrious, watchful, and deſpi 1. 
ſing Pains and Labour. She wears the 
ſerious Countenance of Virtue, but with 
Features of Anxiety and Diſquiet. What 
is it ſhe mutters? What looks ſhe on, 
with ſuch Admiration and Aſtoniſhment ? 

Vol. 1. X — Bags! 


4 2 1 8 2. 


Part — 


ADVICE to an Author. 
Bags! Coffers! Heaps of ſhining Me- 


ral! „ What! forthe Service of Laxu- 


« xy? For her theſe Preparations? Art thou 
« then hex Friend (grave N is it for 
« her thou toiPſt? No, but for Pro- 
« viſion. againſt Want. Bur, Racy 
« apart! tell me now, haſt thou not 

«ys a Competence ? Tis good to 
be ſecure againſt. the fear of Starving. 
« Is there chen no Death beſide this ? 
« No. other Paſlage out of Life? Are 
« other Doors ſecur'd, if this be batr d? 
« Say, AvaRICz | (thou emptieſt of 
« Phantoms) is it not vile Comardice thou 
& ſerv'ſt? What further have I then to 
do with thee (thou doubly vile Depen- 
& dent!) when once I have diſmiſs d thy 
« Patronels, and deſpis d her Threats? 


Tuus I contend with Fancy and 
* Opinion; and ſearch the Mint and 
Foundery of Imagination. For here the Ap- 
petites and Deſires are fabricated. Hence 
they derive their Privilege and Currency. 
If I can ſtop the Miſchief here, and pre- 
vent falſe Coinage ; I am ſafe. « Jaea! 
« wait a while till I have examin'd thee, 
« whence thou art, and to whom thou 
« retain'ſt. Art thou of Ambitions Train? 
„Or doſt thou promiſe only Pleaſare ? 
* Say! what am I to facrifice for thy 


* VOL II. p. 198, 199, &c. 
8 « ſake? 
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* ſake? What Honour ? What Truth 7 Sect. 2. 


« it thou bring ſt along with thee? De- 
« ſcribe the flattering Object; but with- 
« out Flattery ; plain, as the thing is; 
« withour addition, without ſparing or re- 
« ſerve. Is it Wealth? is it a Report ? a 
1 — 5 or 1 — Come not in a 
r00 e Fancys!) Bring not your 
> Objects 2 to confound the Sh. 
« But let me examine your Worth and 
« Weight diſtinctly. Think not to raiſe 
* accumulative Happi For if ſepa» 
* rately, you contribute nothing; in con- 
„junction, you can only amuſe,” 


WHILST I am thus ing a Soli- 
loguy in form, I can't forbear reflecting 
on my Work, And when I view the Man- 
ner of it with a familiar Eye; I am rea- 
dier, I find, to make my-ſelf Diverſion 
on this occaſion, than to ſuppoſe I am 
in good earneſt about a Work of conſe- 
quence. « What! Am I to be thus 
« fantaſtical? Muſt I buſy my-ſelf with 
« Phantoms? fight with Apparitions and 
« Chimera's? For certain : Or the 
« Chimera's will be before-hand with me, 
« and buſy themſelves ſo as to get the bet- 
« ter of my Underſtanding. What! 
« Talk to my-ſelf like ſome Madman, in 
different Perſons, and under different 

X 2 “ Cha- 


ADVICE to an Author. 


Part 3+ Characters - Undoubtedly ; or twill 
U be ſoon ſeen who is a real Madman, and 


«- changes Character in earneſt, without 


« knowing how to help it.” 


Tuts indeed is but too certain; That 
as long as we enjoy a Mind; as long as 
we have Appetites and Senſe, the Fancys of 
all kinds will be hard at work ; and whe- 
ther we are in 2 or alone, the 
muſt range ſtill, and be active. They muſt 
have their Field. The Queſtion is, Whe- 
ther they ſhall have it wholly to them- 
ſelves; or whether they ſhall acknowledg 
ſome Controuler or Manager. If none; *tis 
this, I fear, which leads to Madneſs. Tis 
this, and nothing elſe, which can be calld 
Madneſs or Loſs of Reaſon. For if Fancy 
be left Judg of any thing, ſhe muſt be 
Judg of all. Every-thing is right, if any- 
thing be ſo, becauſe I fancy it, © The 
« Houſe turns round. The Proſpect turns. 
« No, but my Head turns indeed: I 
«© have a Giddineſs; that's all. Fancy 
« wou'd perſuade me thus and thus: but 
« know better.” *Tis by means 
therefore of a Controuler and Corrector of 
Fancy, that I am ſav'd from being mad. 
Otherwiſe, 'tis the Houſe turns, when I 
am giddy. *Tis Things which change (for 
{o I muſt ſuppoſe) when my Paſſion mere- 
ly, or Temper changes. But I was 
& out of order. I dreamt, Who tells 

« me 


ADVICE to an Author. 


4 me this? Who beſides the Cox - Set. 2. 
4 REC TRICE, by whoſe means I am in 


« my Wits, and without whom I am no 


E VERY Man indeed who is not abſo- 
lutely beſide himſelf, muſt of neceſſity 
hold his Fancys under ſome kind of Diſci- 
— and r The ſtricter this 
iſcipline is, the more the Man is ratio- 
nal and in his Wits. The looſer it is, the 
more fantaſtical he muſt be, and the nearer 
to the Madman's State. This is a Buſineſs 
which can never ſtand ſtill. I muſt al- 
ways be Winner or Loſer at the Game. 
Either I work upon my Fancys, or They 
on Me, If I give Quarter, They won't. 
There can be no Truce, no Suſpenſion of 
Arms between us, The ane or the other 
muſt be ſuperiour, and have the Com- 
mand. For if the Fancys are left to them- 
ſelves, the Government muſt of courſe be 
theirs. And then, what difference be- 
tween ſuch a State and Madneſs? 


Tre Queſtjon therefore is the ſame 
here, as in 4 Family, or Houſhold, when *tis 
asd, © Who rules? or Who is Maſter ?? 
Learn by the Voices. Obſerve who 
ſpeaks dos in a commanding Tone : 
Who talks, who queſtions; or who is 
talk'd with, and who queſtion'd. For if 
the Servants take the former part; they 
| X 3 are 
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are the Maſters, and the Government of 
the Houſe will be found ſuch as naturally 
may be expected in theſe Circumſtances. 


How ſtands it therefore, in my own 
Oeconomy, my 1 ovince and 
Command? How ſtand my Faniys How 
deal they with me? Or do I take upon 
me rather to deal with Them ? Do I talk, 
queſtion, arraign ? Or am I talk'd with, 
arraign'd, and contented to hear, without 
giving a Reply? If I vote with Fancy, 
reſign my * Opinion to her Command, and 
judg of Happineſs and Miſery as ſhe judges; 
how am I - ſelf? 


He who in a Plain imagines Precipices 
at his Feet, 8 Rocks over his 
Head; fears burſting Clouds in a clear 
Sky; cries Fire! Deluge ! Earthquake, or 
Thunder] when all is quiet: does he not 
rave? But one whole Eyes ſeemingly 
ſtrike fire, by a Blow; one whoſe Head is 

iddy from the Motion of a Ship, after 
— been newly ſet aſhore ; or one 
who from a Diſtemper in his Ear hears 
thundring Noiſes; can readily redreſs theſe 
ſeveral Apprehenſions, and is by this means 
ſav'd from Madneſs. 


* VOL. III. pag. 199, &c. 
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| | Sect. 2. 
A Dis r EA ER in my Eye may make 


me ſee the ſtrangeſt kind of Figures: 
And when Cataracts and other Impuritys 
are gathering in that Organ; Flys, In- 
ſects, and other various Forms, ſeem play- 


ing in the Air before me. But let my 


Senſes err ever ſo widely; I am not on 
this account beſide my-ſelf: Nor am I out 
of my own Poſſeſſion, whilſt there is a 
Perſon left within; who has Power 7o 


diſpute the Appearances, and redreſs the 
Imagination. 2 | 


I Am accoſted by Ideas and ſtriking Ap- 
prehenſions : But I take nothing on their 
Report. I hear their Story, and return 
dem Anſwer, as they deſerve. Fancy 
and I are not all ove. The Diſagreement 
makes me my own, When, on the contra» 
ry, J have no Debate with her, no Con- 
troverſy, but take for Happineſs and Mi- 
ery, for Good and Ii, whatever ſhe pre- 
ſents as ſuch ; I muſt then join Voices 
with her, and cry Precipice! Fire! CER- 
BERUS! Elyzium ! —— | 


4 Sandy Deſarts ! flowery Fields! 


Seas of Milk, and Ships of Amber!“ IE 


A Grecian Prince, who had the 
ſame Madneſs as ALEXANDER, and was 
deeply ſtruck with the Faxcy of conquering 

. X 4 Worlds, 
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Part 3. Worlds, was ingeniouſly ſhewn the Me- 
thod of expoſtulating with his Laedy-Go- 
werneſs ; when by a diſcreet Friend, and 
at an eaſy Hour, he was ask'd little by 
little concerning his Deſign, and the final 
Purpoſe, and promis d Good which the flat- 
tering Dame propos'd to him. The Story 
is ſufficiently noted. All the Artifice em- 
ploy'd againſt the Prince was a well- 
manag'd Interrogatory of what next ? La- 
dy-Faxncy was not aware of the Deſign 
upon her; but let her- ſelf be worm' d out, 
by degrees. At firſt, ſhe ſaid the Prince's 
deſign was only upon a Tract of Land, 
which ſtood out like a Promontory before 
him, and ſeem'd to eclipſe his Glory. A 
fair rich Iſland, which was cloſe by, pre- 
{ſented it-felf next, and as it were natu- 
rally invited Conqueſt. The oppoſite 
Coaſt came next in view. Then the Con- 
tinent on each fide the larger Sea. And 
then (what was eaſieſt of all, and wou'd 
follow of courſe) the Dominion both of 
Sea and Land. “And What next? re- 
« ply'd the Friend. What ſhall we do, 
« when we are become thus happy, and 
4 haveobtain'dour higheſt Wiſh? Why 
“then, we'll fit down peaceably, and be 
good Company over a Bottle. Alas, 
« Sir ! What hinders us from doing the 
& fame, where we now are? Will our 
„Humour, or our Wine grow better? 


„Shall we be more ſecure, or at Heart's 
| « Faſe? 
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« Eaſe? What you may poſlibly loſe by SeR. 2. 
4 theſe Attempts, is oy” ro or vc PIE 


„ But which way you will be a Gainer, 
“ your own Fancy (you ſee) cannot ſo 
« much as ſuggeſt. ANCY inthe mean 
while carry*d her point : For ſhe was ab- 
ſolute over the Monarch; and had been 
too little talk*d to by Her- ſelf, to bear being 
reprov'd in Company. The Prince grew 
ſullen; rurn'd the Diſcourſe ; abhord a the 
Profanation offer d to his Sovereign-Em- 
preſs; deliverd up his Thoughts to her 
again with deep Devotion, and fell to con- 
quering with all his Might. The Sound 
of Victom rang in his Ears. Laurels and 
Crowns play' d before his Eyes. Whar 
was this beſide Giddineſs and Dream? Ap- 
pearances uncorrected ? Worlds dancing? 
% Phantoms playing? | 


64 Seas of Milk ! and Ships of Amber!“ 


*T1s eaſy to bring the Hero's Caſe home 
to our-ſelves; and ſee, in the ordinary 
Circumſtances of Life, how Love, Ambi- 
tion, and the gayer Tribe of Fancys (as 
well as the gloomy and dark Specters of 
another fort) prevail over our Mind. 
Tis eaſy to obſerve how they work on us, 
when we refuſe to be before-hand with 
'em, and beſtow repeated Leſſons on the 
encroaching Sorcereſſes. On this it is, that 
our offer d Apvice, and Method of So- 

LILOQUY 
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Part 3. LI LoqQuy depends. And whether this 


be of any uſe towards making us either 
wiſer, or happier; I am confident, it muſt 
help to e us wittier and politer. It 
mult, beyond any other Science, teach us 
the Turns of Humour and Paſſion, the Va- 
riety of Manners, the Juſtneſs of Characters, 


and TxuTH of Things; which when we 


rightly underſtand, we may naturally de- 
{cribe. And on this depends chiefly the 
Skill and Art of 4 good Writer. So that if 
to write, well be a Faſt pretence to Merit; 
tis plain, that Mriters, who are apt to ſet 
no {mall Value on their Art, muſt confeſs 
there is ſomething valuable in this /elf- 
examining Practice, and Method of inward 
Colloqay. 


As for the Writer of theſe Papers (as 
modern Authors are pleas'd modeſtly to 
ſtile themſelves) he is contented, for his 
part, to take up with this Practice, barely 
for his own proper Benefit ; without re- 
gard to the high Function or Capacity of 
Author, It may be allow'd him, in this 
particular, to imitate the beſt Genius and 
moſt Gentleman-like of Roman Poets. And 
tho by an Exceſs of Dulneſs, it ſhow'd be 
his misfortune to learn nothing of this 
Poet's Wit, he 71 he may learn 
ſomething of his Honeſty and good Humour. 


——Neque 


_ Awvics to. an —_— 


— tors deſum Mira : : Ns. 
« tins hoc eit : | 


Compreſſis agito labris,—— + 


SECT. 


E are now arriv'd to that part of 
our Performance, where it becomes 
us to caſt our Eye back, on what has al- 


—— 

y make this the Place of Recapitu- 
— Other Artiſts have ſubſtituted the 
Arg of ApoLOGY, or Extennuation. 
or the anticipating Manner of 4 
er; wn] — too well known, os 9 ork 
an ing effect in the Author's be- 
bale; Perron N ano- 


* Hor, Sat. 4. lib. 1. 
+ And again: 
Quocirca MECUM loquor hac, tacituſque recordor ; 
Si tibi nulla ſitim Fires copia lymphe, 
Narrares medicis 7 quod quanto p N 
A * 1 * nulline 8 
* * 
ü eee "ai qui vid 2 catera jam » final ii 
Cum vitio fugère ? caret tibi pettus inant 


Ambitione * Caret mortis formidine e ira ? 
Id. Epiſt, 2. lib. 2. 


ther 
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« Occarrim,”———-Hez Eco MEcun 


2d. The Obſervers of Method 
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ther word to ſignify Excuſe. Beſides that 
the Author is generally the moſt ſtraitewd 
in that preliminary Part, which on other 
accounts is too apt to grow voluminous. 
He therefore takes the advantage of his 
Corollary or Winding up; and ends patheti- 
cally, by endeavouring, in the ſoſteſt man- 
ner, to reconcile his Reader to thoſe 
Faults which he chuſes rather to excuſe 


than to amend. 


furtheſt from any ſe 


GENERAL Practice has made this a 
neceſſary Part of Elegance, hardly to be 
paſs d over by any Writer. Tis the chief 
Stratagem by which he engages in per- 
ſonal Conference with his Reader; and 
can talk immoderately of Himſelf, with 
all the ſeeming cug > N one who is the 

I Views, or con- 
ceited Thoughts of his own Merit. There 
appears ſuch a peculiar Grace and Ingenu- 
ity in the method of confeſſing Lazireſs, 
Precipitancy, Careleſneſs, or whatever other 
Vices have been the occaſion of rhe Au- 


thor's Deficiency ;- that it wou'd ſeem a 


Pity, had the Work it-ſelf been brought 
to ſuch Perfection as to have left no room 
for the penitent Party to enlarge on his 
own Demerits. For from the multiplicity 
of theſe, he finds Subject to ingratiate 
himſelf with is Reader; who doubtleſs 
is not a little rais'd by this Submiſſion of 
a confeſſing Author; and is ready, on theſe 

| terms, 
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terms, to give him Abſolution, and receive Sect. 3. 
him into his good Grace and Fayour, © wWYV 


_ In the galante World, indeed, we eaſily 
find how far a Humility of this kind pre- 
vails. They who hope to riſeby Mz xr, 
are likelieſt to be diſappointed in their 
Pretenſions. The confeſſing Lover, who 
aſcribes all to the Bounty of the Fair-one, 
meets his Reward the ſooner, for having 
ſtudy'd leſs how to deſerve it. For Mx- 
RIT is generally thought preſumptuous, 
and ſupposd to carry with it a certain 
Aſſurance and Eaſe, with which 4 Miſtreſs 
is not ſo well contented. The Claim of 
well-deſerving ſeems to derogate from the 
pure Grace and Fayour of the Benefactrice; 
who then appears to her-ſelf moſt ſove- 
reign in Power, and likelieſt to be d 
without reſerve, when ſhe beſtows her 
Bounty, where there is leaſt Title, or Pre- 
tenſion, 


Tus a certain Adoration of the Sex, 
which paſſes in our Age without the leaſt 
Charge of Profaneneſs, or Idolatry, may, 
— to vulgar Imagination, ſerve to 
juſtify theſe galante Votarys, in the imita- 
. the real = _ and Devout. FM 
method of * Self-Abalement ma a 

be thought the propereſt to 3 2 


2 


A proaches 
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derb 


deſerving. But what we « 


* ADVICE to an Author. 
oaches to the ſacred Shrines : And the 


intire Reſignation of Merit, in each Caſe, 
may be eſteem d the only ground of well. 
to Heaven, 


or to the Fair, ſnou d not, methinks, be 


made a Precedent, in favour of the World. 


Whatever Deference is due to that Body 


of Men whom we call Readers; we may 
be ſuppos d to treat em with ſufficient Ho- 
nour, if with thorow Diligence, and Pains, 
we endeavour to render our Works perfect; 
and leave*em to judg of the Performance, 
as they are able. | 2 


Howev ex difficult or deſperate it may 
appear in any Artiſt ro endeavour to bring 
Perfection into his Work; if he has not at 
leaſt the Idea of PERTECTIOR to give 
him Aim, he will be found very defective 
and mean in his Performance. Tho his 
Intention be to pleaſe the World, he muſt 
nevertheleſs be, in a manner, above it; 
and fix his Eye upon that conſummate 
Grace, that Beauty of Mature, and that 
Perfection of Numbets, which the reſt of 


* 


Mankind, feeling only by the Effect, 


whilſt ignorant of the Cauſe, term the 
Je- ne- ca- quo, the unintelligible, or the 
I know not what; and ſuppoſe to be a 
kind of Charm, or Inchantment, of which 
the Artiſt himſelf can give no account. 


BUT 
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| BUT HERE, I ind, I am tempted to 


do what I have my-ſelf condemn'd. Hard- 


ly can I forbear making ſome for 
my frequent Recourſe to the Rules of 
common Artiſts, ro the Maſters of Exer- 
ciſe, to the Academys of Painters, Statu- 
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arys, and to the reſt of the Virtuoſo- Tribe. 


But in this I am fo fully ſatisfy d I have 
Reaſon on my ſide, that let Cuſtom be 
ever ſo ſtrong againſt me, I had rather re- 
pu to theſe inferiour Schools, to ſearch 
r TxuT#x, and NaTurE; than to 
ſome. other Places, where higher Arts and 
Sciences are profeſs d. 


I Am perſuaded that to be 4 Virtuoſo 
ſo far as befits a Gentleman) is a hi 125 
ep towards the becoming a Man of Vir 

tue and good Senſe, than the being what 
in this Age we call * 4 Scholar. For even 
rude Nature it-ſelf, in its primitive Sim- 
plicity, 


— — 


* It ſeems indeed ſomewhat improbable, that according to 
modern Erudition, and as Science is now diſtributed, our in- 
genious and noble Youths ſhou'd obtain the full advantage of 
a juſt and liberal Education, by uniting the Scholar-part with 
that of the real Gentleman and Man of Breeding, - Academys 
for Exerciſes, ſo uſeful to the Publick, and eſſential in the For- 
mation of a genteel and liberal Character, are unfortunately 
neglected. Letters are indeed baniſh'd, I know not where, 
in diſtant Cloiſters and »nprattis'd Cells, as our Poet has it, 
confin'd to the Commerce and mean Fellowſhip of IE 

BOYS. 
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plicity, is a better Guide to ] — 
than improv'd Sophiſtry, and 
The Factunt, naæ, gende 
ut nihil intellegant, will ever be apply a by by 
Men of Diſcernment and free T _ 
fach Logick, ſuch Principles, ſuch 
and Rudiments of Knowledg, as are eſta. 
bliſyd in certain Schools of Literature 
and Science. The caſe is ſufficiently un- 
derſtood even by thoſe who are unwil- 
ling to confeſs the Truth of it. Effects 
betray * * 5 known 
Turn and Figure of thoſe Underſtandings, 
which ſprout From Nurſerys of this kind, 
give a plain Idea of what is judg'd on this 
occaſion. Tis no wonder, if after fo 
wrong 


—— 


Boys. The ſprightly — and 2 are ſever d from Philo- 
ſophy, which conſequent! ow droniſh, inſipid, pe- 
dantick, uſeleſs, and id dir ite to the real Knowledg 
and Practice of the World nd Mankind. Our Youth accor- 
dingly ſeem to have their only Chance between two widely 

erent Roads; either that of Pedantry and School-Learning, 
which lies amidit the Dregs and moſt corrupt part of Antient 
Literature; or that of the faſhionable illiterate World, which 
aims merely at the Character of che fine Gentleman, and takes 
up with the Foppery of modern Languages and foreign Wit, 
The frightful Aſpe& of the former of theſe Roads makes the 
Journy appear deſperate : — impracticable. Hence that Aver- 


ſion ſo g r againſt a learn d Character, wrong 
turn'd, and hideouſly — — under ſuch Difficultys, and in 
ſuch ſeeming Lab and myſterious Forms, As if a 


HOMER or a X ENOPHON da rr Ag learnt, in raw 


ora HORACE dr accompany a Young Man in his 
Travels, 
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wrong a 


ound of Education, there ap- Sect. 


pears to be ſuch need of Redreſs, and 


Amendment, from that excellent School 
which we call the World. The mere A- 
muſements of Gentlemen are found more 
improving than the profound Reſearches 
of Pedants. And in the Management of 
our Youth, we are forc'd to have recourſe 
ro the former; as an Antidote againſt the 
Genius peculiar to the latter. If the For- 
maliſts of this fort were erected into Pa- 
tentees, with a ſole Commiſſion of Au- 
thorſhip ; we ſniou d undoubtedly ſee ſuch 
Writing in our Days, as wou'd either whol- 
ly wean us from all Books in general, or 
at leaſt from all ſuch as were the product 
of our own Nation, under ſuch a ſubor- 
dinate and conforming Government. 


Travels, at a Court, or (if occaſion were) even in a Camp! 
The Caſe is not without Precedent. Leiſure is found ſuffi- 
cient for other Reading of numerons modern Tranſlations, 
and worſe Originals, of Italian or French Authors, who are 
read merely for Amuſement. The French indeed may boaſt 
of ſome legitimate Authors of a juſt Reliſh, correct, and 
without any mixture of the affected or ſpurious kinds; the 
falſe Tender, or the falſe Sublime ; the conceited Jingle, or 
the ridiculous Point, They are ſuch Genius's as have been 
form'd upon the natural Model of the Antients, and willingly 
own their Debt to thoſe great Maſters, But for the reft, who 
draw from another Fountain, as the Italian Authors in particu- 
lar ; they may be reckon'd no better than the Corrupters of 
true Learning and Erudition; and can indeed be relith'd by 
thoſe alone, whoſe Education has unfortunately deny'd 'em 
the Familiarity of the noble Antients, and the Practice of a 
better and more natural Taſte, See above, p. 236, &c, 
and VOL, II. 2. 184, 185, 186. 


Vol. 1. > Ho w- 
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Part 3. 
LSD How REV RI this may prove, there can 


be no kind of Writing which relates to 
Men and Manners, where it is not neceſ- 
fary for the Author * to underſtand Poetical 
and Moral TRu T RH, the Beauty of Senti- 
ments, the Sublime of Characters; and car- 

in his Eye the Model or Exemplar of 
ther natural Grace, which gives to every 
Action its attractive Charm. If he has 
naturally no Eye, or Ear, for theſe inte- 
riour Numbers; tis not likely he ſhou'd be 
able to judg better of that exteriour Propor- 
tion and Symmetry of Compoſition, which 
conſtitutes a legitimate Piece. 


Cou'p we once convince our-ſelyes of 
what is in it-ſelf ſo evident; 1“ That in 
« the very nature of Things there muſt of 
« neceſſiry be the Foundation of a right 
« and wrong TasTx, as well in reſpect of 
« inward Characters and Features, as of 
« outward Perſon, Behaviour, and Action; 
we ſhou'd be far more aſham'd of Igno- 
rance and wrong Judgment in the former, 
than in the latter of theſe Subjects. Even 
in the Arts, which are mere Imitations of 
that outward Grace and Beauty, we not 
only confeſs a Taſte ; but make it a part of 
refin'd Breeding, to diſcover, amidſt the 


* Supra, P. 208, 
+ VOL. III. 5. 164, 179, &c. 


many 
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many falſe Manners and ill Stiles, the true Sect. 3. 
and natural one, which repreſents the 


real Beauty and * Venus of the kind. 
Tis the like moral GRACE, and Venus, 
which diſcovering it-ſelf in the Turns of 
Character, and the variety of human Affec- 
tion, is copy d by the writing Artiſt, If 
he knows not this VENus, theſe Gr a- 
CES, nor was ever ſtruck with the Beauty, 
the Decorum of this inward kind, he can 
neither paint adyantageouſly after the Life, 
nor in a feignd Subject, where he has 
full ſcope. For + never can he, on theſe 
Terms, repreſent Merit and Virtue, or 
mark Deformity and Blemiſh. Never can 
he with Juſtice and true Proportion aſſign 
the Boundarys of either Part, or ſepa- 
rate the diſtant Characters. The Schemes 
muſt be defective, and the Draughts con- 
fus'd, where the Standard is weakly eſta- 
bliſh*'d, and the Meaſure out of uſe. Such 
a Deſigner who has ſo little Feeling of 
theſe Proportions, ſo little Conſciouſneſs 
of this Excellence, or theſe Perfections, 
will never be found able to deſcribe 4 = 
fect Character, or, what is more according 
to Art ||, “ expreſs the Effect and Force 
« of this Perfection, from the Reſult of 
« yarious and mixt Characters of Life.” 


— 


* Supra, p. 138, ec. and VOL, III. p. 182, 3, 4, 5, 8. 
in the Notes. 
Þ+ Supra, p. 208. 
|| VOL, III. p. 260, 261, 2, 3. in the Notes. 
| Y 2 And 
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Part z. And thus the Senſe of inward Numbers, 
the Knowledg and Practice of the ſocial 


Virtues, and the Familiarity and Fayour 
of the moral Graces, are eſſential to the 
Character of a deſerving Artiſt, and juſt 
Favourite of the Mus ES. Thus are the 
Arts and Virtues mutually Friends: and 
thus the Science of Virtuoſo's, and that of 
Virtue it- ſelf, become, in a manner, one 
and the ſame. 


ONE who aſpires to the Character of 
a Man of Breeding and Politeneſs, is care- 
ful to form his Judgment of Arts and 
Sciences upon right Models of Perfection. 
If he travels to Ro E, he inquires which 
are the trueſt Pieces of Architecture, the 
beſt Remains of Statues, the beſt Paintings 
of a RAPHAEL, or a CARACHE. How- 
ever antiquated, rough, or diſmal they 
may appear to him, at firſt ſight; he re- 
ſolves to view 'em over and over, till he 
has brought himſelf to reliſh ?em, and 
finds their hidden Graces and Perfections. 
He takes particular care to turn his Eye 
from every thing which is gaudy, luſcious, - 
and of 4 falſe Taſte, Nor is he leſs care- 
ful to turn his Ear from every fort of Mu- 
ſick, beſides that which is of the beſt Man 
ner, and trueſt Harmony. 


*TwERE to be wiſh'd we had the ſame 
regard to 4 right TasTE in Life and 
Manners. 
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Manners. What Mortal being once con- Sea. 3. 
vinc'd of a difference in inward Character, 
and of a Preference due to one Kind a- 
bove another; wow'd not be concern'd to 
make his own the beſt ? If Civility and 
Humanity be a TASTE; if Brutality, In- 
ſolence, Riot, be in the fame manner a 
TasTE; who, if he cou'd reflect, wowd 
not chuſe to form himſelf on the amiable 
and agreeable, .rather than the odious and 
perverſe Model? Who wou'd not endea- 
vour to force NATuRE as well in this 
reſpect, as in what relates to a Taſte or 
Tach ment in other Arts and Sciences? 

or in each place the Force on NATuRE 
is us'd only br its Redreſs. If a natural 
good TasTE be not already form'd in us; 
why ſhou'd not we endeavour to form it, 
and become natural? | 


I Lixx! IT fey?! IT aqaie'! 
4 How? By accident: or as J 
« pleaſe. No. But I learn to fancy, to 
« admire, to pleaſe, as the Subjects them- 
“ ſelyes are deſerving, and can bear me 
« out. Otherwiſe, I like at this hour, 
but diſlike the next. I ſhall be weary 
« of my Purſuit, and, upon experience, 
find little Pleaſure in the main, if my 
« Choice and Judgment in it be from no 
4 other Rule than that ſingle one, becauſe 


* Supra, p. 309. and VOL, II. p. 227, &c. 
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Part 3.“ I pleaſe. Groteſque and monſtrous Fi- 
s gures often pleaſe. Cruel Spectacles, and 
= Parbaritys are alſo found to pleaſe, and, 

in ſome Tempers, to pleaſe beyond all 

other Subjects. But is this Pleaſure 
right? And ſhall I follow it, if it pre- 
ſents ? Not ſtrive with it, or endeayour 
to prevent its growth or prevalency in 
my Temper?— How ſtands the caſe in 
a more ſoft and flattering kind of Plea- 
ſure ?-—Efteminacy pleaſes me. The 
Indian Figures, the Japan-Work, the 
Enamel ſtrikes my Eye. The luſcious 
Colours and gloſſy Paint gain upon my 
Fancy. A French or Hemiſh Stile is 
highly lik'd by me, at firſt ſight; and 
I purſue my liking. But what enſues? 
Do I not for ever forfeit my good 
« Reliſh? How is it poſſible I ſhowd 
« thus come to taſte the Beautys of an 
Italian Maſter, or of a Hand happily 
« form'd on Nature and the Antients ? 
« ?Tis not by Wantonneſs and Humour 
« that I ſhall attain my End, and arrive 
« at the Enjoyment I propoſe. The Art 
« it-ſelf is * ſevere: the Rules rigid. And 
1 


. 


* Thus PI INV, ſpeaking with a maſterly Judgment of 
the Dignity of the then declining Art of Painting (de Digni- 
tate Artis morientis) ſhews it to be not only ſevere in reſpect 
of the Diſcipline, Stile, Deſign, but of the Characters and 
Lives of the noble Maſters ; not only in the Effect, but even 
in the very Materials of the Art, tlie Colours, Ornaments, and 

| particular 
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&« if I expect the Ruomledg ſhou' d come to Sect. 


me by accident, or in play; I ſhall be 
4 groſly deluded, and prove my-ſelf, at 
* beſt, a Mock-Virtuoſo, or mere Pedant of 
„the kind.” 


HERE therefore we have once agai 
exhibited our moral Science, in the Ta 
Method and Manner of SoLi.oqQuy as 
above. To this Correction of Humour 
and Formation of 4 Taſte, our Reading, if 
it be of the right ſort, muſt principally 
contribute, Whateyer Company we keep ; 

or 


—gyBᷣ— 
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rticular Circumſtances belonging to the Profeſſion 
UPHRANORIS Diſcipulus ANTIDOTUS, diligentior 
quam numeroſior, & in coloribus ſtveruSo—1C1* 
comparatur, & aliquanto prefertur Ax HENION Maro- 
nites, GLAUCloONI1s Corinthii Diſcipulus, ex auſterior 
colore, & in auſteritate jucundior, ut in ipſd picturd Eruditio 
eluceat. * * * Quid niſi in juventa obiiſſet, nemo ei compa- 
raretur. P AUSIxX & Filius ex Diſcipulus ARIS T o- 
L Aus & ſeveriſſimis pictoribus ſuit . Fuit & nuper gravis 
ac ſeverus pictor AMULIUSs. * * * Paucts diet horts 
pingebat, id quoque cum gravitate, quod ſemper togatus, 
quamquam in machinis, One of the mortal Symptoms upon 
which PL 1N V pronounces the ſure Death of this noble Art, 
not long ſurvivor to him, was what belong'd in common to 
all the other periſhing Arts after the Fall of Liberty; I mean 
the Luxury of the ROMAN Court, and the Change of 
Taſte and Manners naturally conſequent to ſuch a Change of 
Government and Dominion, This excellent, learned, and po- 
lite Critick repreſents to us the falſe Taſte f inging from the 
Court it- ſelf, and from that Opulence, ne and Affecta- 
tion of Magnificence and Expence proper to the place. Thus 
in the Statuary and Architecture then in vogue, nothing cou d 
be admir'd beſide what was coſtly in the mere Matter or Sub- 
. Y 4 ſtance 


ADVICE to an Author. 
. or however polite and agreeable their Cha- 


WYV rafters may be, with whom we converſe, 


or correſpond : if the Authors we read are 
of another kind, we ſhall find our Palat 
ſtrangely turn'd their way. We are the 
unhappier in this reſpect, for being Scho- 
lars; if our Studys be ill choſen. Nor 
can I, for this reaſon, think it proper to 
call a Man well-read who reads many Au- 
thors : ſince he muſt of neceſſiry have 
more ill Models, than good; and be more 
ſtuff d with Bombaſt, ill Fancy, and wry 


0 


ſtance of the Work. Precious Rock, rich Metal, glittering 
Stones, and other luſcious Ware, poiſonous to Art, came eve- 
ry day more into requeſt, and were impos d, as. neceſſary Ma- 
terials, on the beſt Maſters, Twas in favour of theſe Court- 
Beautys and gaudy Appearances, that all good Drawing, juſt 
Deſign, and Truth of Work began to be deſpis d. Care was 
taken to procure from diſtant Parts, the moſt gorgeous ſplen- 
did Colours, of the moſt coſtly Growth or Compoſition ; not 
ſuch as had been us d by Ar ETL Es and the great Maſters, 
who were juſtly ſevere, loyal, and faithful to their Art. This 
newer Colouring our Critick calls the florid kind. The Mate- 
rials were too rich to be furniſh'd by the Painter, but were be- 
ſpoke, or furniſh'd at the coſt of the Perſon who employ'd 
him; (quos Dominus pingenti praſtat.) The other he calls 
the auſtere kind. And thus (ſays he) “ Rerum, non Animi 
tc pretiis excubatur: The Coſt, and not the Life, and Art, is 
« ſtudy'd.” He ſhews, on the contrary, what care AP E T- 
L Es took to ſubdue the florid Colours, by a darkening Var- 
niſh ; ut eadem res (lays he) nimis floridis coloribus Auſteri- 
tate occuliè daret, And he ſays juſt before, of ſome of the 
fineſt Pieces of APELLES, © That they were wrought in 
<«. four Colours only.” So great and yenerable was S 1 M- 
PLICITY held among the Antients, and · ſo certain was the 
Ruin of all true Elegance in Life or Art, where this Miſtreſs 
was once quitted or contemn'd ! See PLIiNy, Lib. 35. 
See alſo, above, p. 144. in the Notes; and p. 222. 


Thought; 
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Thought; than filPd with ſolid Senſe, and Seq. z. 


juſt Imagination. 


Bu r 2 this Hazard of 
our Taſte, from a Multiplicity of Reading; 
we are not, it ſeems, the leaſt ſcrupulous 
in our Choice of Subject. We read what - 
ever comes next us. What was firſt put 
into our hand, when we were young, 
ſerves us aſterwards for ſerious Study, and 
wiſe Reſearch, when we are old. We are 


many of us, indeed, ſo grave as to con- 


tinue this Exerciſe of Vouth thro our re- 
maining Life. The exerciſing-Authors of 
= kind have been above * 1 in 
the beginning of this Treatiſe. The 
Manner of "Exerciſe is. calÞd Meditation, 
and is of a ſort fo folemn and profound, 
that we dare not ſo much as thorowly 
examine the Subject on which we are bid 
to meditate, This is a fort of Task-Read- 
ing, in which a Tas TE is not permitted. 
How little ſoever we take of this Diet; 
tis ſufficient to give full Exerciſe to our 

ave Humour, and allay the Appetite 
towards further Reſearch and ſolid Con- 
templation. The reſt is Holiday, Diver- 
ſion, Play, and Fancy. We reject all 
Rule; as thinking it an Injury to our 
Diverſions, to have regard to Truth or 
Nature: without which, however, no- 


— 


—_ 


* Pag. 184, 165, Cc. 


thing 
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Part 3. thing can be truly agreeable, or enter- 

V taining ; much leis, inſtructive, or im- 
proving. Thro a certain * Surfeit taken 
in a wrong. kind of ſerious Reading, we 
apply our- ſelves, with full Content, to the 
moſt ridiculous. The more remote our 
Pattern is from any thing moral or profita- 
ble; the more Freedom and Satisfaction 
we find in it, We care not how Gothick 
or Barbarous our Models are; what ill-de- 
ſign'd or monſtrous Figures we view; or 
what falſe Proportions we trace, or ſee 
deſcrib'd in Hiſtory, Romance, or Fiction. 
And thus our Eye and Ear is loſt. Our 
Reliſh or Taſte muſt of neceſſity grow bar- 
barous, whilſt Barbarian Cuſtoms, Savage 
Manners, Indian Wars, and Wonders of 
the Terra Incognita, employ our leiſure 
Hours, and are the chief Materials to fur- 
niſh out a Library. 


. 
N 
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THESE are in our preſent Days, what 
Books of Chivalry were, in thole of our 
Forefathers. I know not what Faith our 
valiant Anceſtors may have had in the 
Storys of their Giants, their Dragons, and 
St. GEORGE?*s. But for our Faith indeed, 
as well as our Taſte, in this other way of 
reading; I muſt confeſs I can't conſider it, 
without Aſtoniſhmenr. | 


— 
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* Supra, p. 71, 72. 
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Judgment of many Gentlemen, whom 
we hear cenſur'd as Atheiſts, for attempt- 
ing to philoſophize after a newer manner 
than any known of late. For my own 
parts I have ever thought this ſort. of 
en to be in general more .credulous, tho 
after another manner, than the mere Vul- 
Beſides what I have obſery'd in Con- 
verſation with the Men of this Character, 
I can produce many anathematiz'd Au- 
thors, who if they want a true J/raelitiſh 
Faith, can make amends by a Chineſe or 
Indian one. If they are ſhort in Syr:a, or 
the Paleſtine ; they have their full mea- 
ſure in America, or Japan. Hiſtorys of 
Incas or Iroquois, written by Fryers and 
Miſſionarys, Pirates and Renegades, Sea- 
Captains and truſty Travellers, paſs for au- 
thentick Records, and are canonical, with 
the Virtuoſo's of this fort. Tho Chriſtian 
Miracles may not ſo well fatisfy em; 
they dwell with the higheſt Contentment 
on the Prodigys of Mooriſh and Pagan 
Countrys. They have far more Pleaſure 
in hearing the monſtrous Accounts of 
monſtrous Men, and Manners; than the 
politeſt and beſt Narrations of the Afairs, 
the Governments, and Lives of the wilcſt 
and moſt poliſh'd People. oh; 


?Tis 
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Sect. 3. 
Ir muſt certainly be ſomething elſe tan V 


Incredulity, which faſhions the Taſte and 
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Part 3. | * b 

N Tis the fame Taſte which makes us 
prefer a Turkiſh Hiſtory to a Grecian, or a 
Roman; an ARIOSTO to a Vixeir; 
and a Romance, or Novel, to an Liad. 
We have no regard to the Character or 
Genius of our Author: nor are ſo far cu- 
rious, as to obſerye how able he is in the 
Judgment of Facts, or how ingenious in 
the Texture of his Lyes. For Facts unabl 
related, tho with the greateſt Sincerity, 
and good Faith, may prove the worlt fort 
of Deceit: And - mere Lyes, judiciouſly 
compos'd, can teach us the * Truth of 
Things, beyond any other manner. But 
to amuſe our-ſelyes with ſuch Authors as 
neither know how to he, nor tell Truth, 
diſcovers a TASTE, which methinks one 
ſhowd not be apt to envy. Yet ſo en- 
chanted we are with the travelling Memoirs 
of any caſual Adventurer; that be his 
Character, or Genius, what it will, we 
have no ſooner turn'd over a Page or two, 
than we begin to intereſt our-ſelyes highly 
in his Affairs. No ſooner has he taken 
Shipping at the Mouth of the Thames, or 
ſent his Baggage before him to Graveſend, 
or Buoy in the Nore, than ſtrait our Atten- 
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The 1 of Criticks ſays of the greateſt Poet, when 
he extols him the higheſt, © That above all others he under- 
c ſtood how TO LYE: ASiSzys 5 wanre "Owner 
vg dAMus oeuvd} Afyw ws e,. Ariſt. de Poeti- 
Ca, cap. 24.—— ee V OL, III. p. 250. in the Notes. 
tion 
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tion is earneſtly taken up. If in order to Se. 3. 
his more diſtant Travels, he takes fome WV 


Part of Euxork in his way; we can 
with patience hear of Inns and Ordinarys, 
Paſſage- Boats and Ferrys, foul and fair Wea- 
ther; with all the Particulars of the Au- 
thor's Diet, Habit of Body, his perſonal 
Dangers and Miſchances, on Land, and Sea. 
And thus, full of Deſire and Hope, we ac- 
company him, till he enters on his great 
Scene of Action, and begins by the Deſcrip- 
tion of ſome enormous Fiſh, or Beaſt. From 
monſtrous Brutes he proceeds to yet more 
monſtrous Men. For in this Race of Au- 
thors, he is ever compleateſt, and of the 
firſt Rank, who is able to ſpeak of Things 
the moſt unnatural and monſtrous. 


'Tr1s Humour our * old Tragick Poet 
ſeems to have diſcoyerd. He hit our 
Taſte in giving us a Mooriſh Hero, full 
fraught with Prodigy: a wondrous Story- 
Teller ! But for the attentive Part, the 
Poet choſe to give it to Woman-kind, 
What paſſionate Reader of Travels, or 
Student in the prodigious Sciences, can 
refuſe to pity that fair Lady, who fell in 
Love with the miraculous Mook? eſpe- 
cially conſidering with what ſutable grace 
ſuch a Lover cou'd relate the moſt mon- 
ſtrous Adyentures, and fatisfy the won- 


——— 


* SHAKESPEAR» 


dring 
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dring Appetite with the moſt wondrous 
Tales; Mherein (ſays the Hero-Traveller) 


Of Antars vaſte, and Deſarts idle, 

It was my Hint to ſpeak : 

And of the Cannibals that each other eat 

The * and Men who 
Heads 


Do grow beneath their Shoulders. Theſe 
to hear 
Moud DESDEMONA ſeriouſly incline. 


SERIOUSLY, 'twas a woful Tale! 
unfit, one wou'd think, to win a tender 
Fair-one. It's true, the Poet ſufficiently 
condemns her Fancy; and makes her 
(poor Lady!) pay dearly for it, in the end. 
But why, amo his Greek Names, he 
ſhow'd have choſen one which denoted the 
Lady Superſtitions, I can't imagine: un- 
leſs, as Poets are ſometimes Prophets too, 
he ſhou'd figuratively, under this dark 
Type, have repreſented to us, That about 
a hundred Years after his Time, the Fair 
Sex of this Ifland ſhou'd, by other mon- 
ſtrous Tales, be ſo ſeduc'd, as to turn their 
Fayour chiefly on the Perſons of the Tale- 
Tellers; and change their natural Inclina- 
tion for fair, candid and courteous Knights, 
into a Paſſion for a myſterious Race of 
black Enchanters: ſuch as of old were 
laid to creep into Houſes, and lead captive 
filly Women, 

*Tis 
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*T is certain there is a very great Afﬀi- 
— between the Paſſion of 8 
and that of Tales. The Love of ſtrange 
Narrations, and the ardent Appetite to- 
wards unnatural Objects, has a near Al- 
liance with the like Appetite towards the 
ſupernatural kind, ſuch as are calPd prodi- 
gious, and of dire Omen, For ſo the Mind 
forebodes, on every ſuch unuſual Sight or 
Hearing, Fate, Deſtiny, or the Anger of 
Heaven, ſeems denoted, and as it were de- 
lineated, by the monſtrous Birth, the hor- 
rid Fact, or dire Event. For this reaſon 
the very Perſons of ſuch Relators or Tale- 
tellers, with a ſmall help of diſmal Habit, 
ſutable Countenance and Tone, become 
ſacred and tremendous in the Eyes of 
Mortals, who are thus addicted from their 
Youth. The tender Virgins, loſing their 
natural Softneſs, aſſume this tragick Paſ- 
ſion, of which they are highly ſuſcepti- 
ble, eſpecially when a ſutable kind of Elo- 
quence and Action attends the Character 
of the Narrator. A thouſand DES DEM o- 
NA?s are then ready to preſent themſelves, 
and wou'd frankly reſign Fathers, Rela- 
tions, Country-men, and Country it-ſelf, 
to follow the Fortunes of a Hero of the 
black Tribe. 


Bur whatever monſtrous Zeal, or ſu- 
perſtitious Paſſion, the Poet might fore- 


tel, 


Sect. 3. 


* 
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| 

| Part 3. tel, either in the Gentlemen, Ladys, or 

common People, of an after Age; tis 
certain that as to Books, the ſame Mooriſh 
Fancy, in its plain and literal ſenſe, pre- 
vails ſtrongly at this preſent time. Mon- 
ſters and Monſter-Lands were never more 
in requeſt: And we may oſten ſee a Philo- 


ſopher, or a Wit, run a Tale-gathering in 
thoſe idle Deſarts, as familiarly as the fil- 
lieſt Woman, or mereſt Boy. 


ONE Wob'p imagine that * our 
Pyhiloſophical Writers, who pretend to * 
of 


—— — 
_— 


* Conſidering what has been ſo often ſaid on this Subject 
of Philoſophy, ing and the Sifter-Arts, after that antient 
Model which has ſince been ſo much corrupted ; it may not 
be amiſs perhaps to hear the Confeſſion of one of the greateſt 
and moſt learned of Moderns, upon this Head. Scilicet 
cc aſſenſuri iſti ſunt veteribus Sapientibus, Poeticam Ths o- 
cc -po]a'THs QIAGTogias dy ouvracy, ſeveriſſimæ Philoſophiz 
« contubernalem efle 3 quos videmus omni curd morum poſt- 
« habita, que vera Philoſophia eſt, in neſcio quibus argu- 
« mentatiunculis, in nugis ſophiſticis, in puerilibus argutiolis, 
« awCors denique pnudſios Tis dadsx ide, quod ſub jam 
c erate Euphrades Themiſtius conquerebatur, ſummam ſa- 
« pientiam ponere 1 Scilicet facundie PEKRSII wirile ro- 
« bur, aut recondita illa eruditio eos capiet, quibus priſtinam 
« barbariem mordicys retinere, & in Antiquitatis totius ig- 
« noratione verſari, potius videtur eſſe ac melius, quam 
cc poſſeſſionem literarum, olim ſimili ſocordia extinctarum, 
« memoria verò patrum magno Dei immortalis beneficio in 
« lucem revocatarum ex ali4 hominum oblivione, ſibi. vin- 
« dicare, & pro ſud quemque virili poſteris aſſerere 4 
* * * * * * * Scribit vero ARRIANUS, ſapientiſ- 
« ſimum ſenem illum EI HET VU M, impietatis in Deum 


&* eos inſimulaſſe, qui in Philoſophia ſtudiis Thy —— 
* 
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of Morals, ſhowd far out-do mere Poets, Sect. 3. 
in recommending Virtue, and repreſent- SV 


ing what was fair and amiable in human 


« ue ratur, five Sermouis curam tanquam rem levem 
ce aſpernarentur : quoniam quidem, aiebat vir divinus, dog · 
« Ces isn areas mas aÞg Ts Oed mers d ay. 
« En Germanum Philoſophum ! En vocem auream Nec 
« minus memorabile Syneſii Philoſophi preſtantiſſimi vati- 
cc cinium triſti eventu confirmatum, quod multò ants ab ipſo 
« eft editum, cum rationem ſtudiorum ſimiliter perverti ab 
« equalibus ſuis cerneret. Diſputans enim contra eos qui ad 
« ſanttiſſime Theologia ſtudia Infantiam. & Sophiſticen pro ſo- 
« hida eruditione afferrent, fatidicam hanc quaſs ſortem edi- 
ce dit. Ki-, inquit, eis dCuwmy Tiva Qnuaciag uM 
« g Tires õαν v Periculum eſt ne — Ho- 
« mines in abyſſum quamdam ineptiarum delapſi penitus cor- 
« rumpantur. Utinam defuiſſet huic Oraculo fides. Sed pro- 
« fecto, depravationi illi, & hujus Scientiarum Regina, c 
« omnium aliarum, que poſted accidit, occaſionem quidem 
« Gotthorum ex Alanorum in vaſiones prabuerunt : at cauſa 
cc illius propior ac vera gft, ratio ſtudiorum perverſa, & in 
ce liberalibus Diſciplinis prava Inſtitutio, ac Linguarum ſimul 
« c univerſe literature melioris ignoratio. *.* * ** * At- 
« qui non in eum certe finem viri magni & pracepta & ex- 
« empla virtutum memories commendata ad poſteros tranſ- 
« miſerunt, ut ad inanem aurium oblectationem, vel jacla- 
« tionem vanam inutilis eruditionis, ea cognoſceremus : ve- 
« rum ut ſuis nos lucubrationibus excitarent ad eſſodienda 
« & in attum producenda RECTI HONEST I1que ſe- 
« mina; que cim d Naturd accepiſſemus, vitiis tamen cir- 
© cumfuſa, & tantim non obruta, fic in noſtris animis, 
« niſi cultura melior accecat, latent, quaſi in altum quen- 
« dam ſcrobem 2 defoſſa. Huc ſpeftant tot illa Vo- 
« lumina que de Morali Diſcipling Philoſophi confecerunt. 
« Tendit eodem & Græcorum Latinorumque Poetarum ple- 
« raque manus; ſed itineribus diverſis. Quot ſunt enim 
« Poetarum genera ( ſunt autem quamplurima) tot fers di- 
« verticula & viarum ambages eò ducentium. 11. Caſaub. 
in Praſatione Commentarii ad Perſ. See above, pag. 190, 
191, &c. and 207, 208, 286. and 298, 299. and 333, &c. 
and 338, &c. And VOL, III. p. 61, 78, 79, &c. and 239, 
240, 241. in the Notes, 
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Actions. One wotꝰ d ＋ that if they 
turn d their Eye towards remote Coun- 
trys (of which they affect ſo much to 
ſpeak) they ſhow'd ſearch for that Simpli- 
city of Manners, and Innocence of Be- 
haviour, which has been often known a- 
mong mere Savages; e' er they were cor- 
rupted by our Commerce, and, by ſad 
Example, inſtructed in all kinds of Trea- 
chery and Inhumanity. Twou'd be of 
advantage to us, to hear the Cauſes of 
this ſtrange Corruption in our: ſelves, and 
be made conſider of our Deviation from 
Nature, and from that juſt Purity of Man- 
ners which might be expected, eſpecially 
from a People ſo aſſiſted and enlighten'd 
by Religion. For who wou'd not natu- 
rally expect more Juſtice, Fidelity, Tem- 
perance, and Honeſty, from Chriſtians, 
than from Mahometans, or mere Papans ? 
But ſo far are our modern Moraliſts from 
condemning any unnatural Vices, or cor- 
rupt Manners, whether in our own or 
foreign Climates, that they wou'd have 
Vice it: ſelf appear as natural as VIR- 
TUE; and from the worſt Examples, 
wou'd repreſent to us,“ That all Actions 
« are naturally indifferent; that they have 
« no Note or Character of Good, or Ill, 
« iz themſelves ; but are diſtinguiſh'd by 
« mere FasHioON, Law, or arbitrary 
„% DecrxEs.” Wonderful Philoſophy ! 


rais'd from the Dregs of an illiterate mean 
kind, 
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kind, which was ever deſpisd among the Sect. 3. 
great Antients, and rejected by all Men WWW 


of Action, or ſound Erudition; but, in 
theſe Ages, imperfectly copy d from the 
Original, and, with much Diſadvantage, 
imitated, and aſſumd, in common, both 
by devout and indevout Attempters in 
15 moral kind. 


SHou?”p a Writer upon Muſick, addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to the Students and Lovers of 
the Art, declare to em, That the Mea- 
« ſure or Rule of Harmony was Ca- 
« price or Will, Humour or Faſhion > "tis 
not very likely he ſhou'd be heard with 
great Attention, or treated with real Gra- 
vity. For Harmony is Harmony by 
Mature, let Men judg ever ſo ridiculouſly 
of Muſick. So is Symmetry and Proportion 
founded ſtill in Nature, let Mens Fancy 
prove ever ſo barbarous, or their Faſhions 
ever ſo Gothick in their Architecture, Sculp- 
ture, or whatever other deſigning Art. 
Tis the fame caſe, where Life and Max- 
NERS are concern'd. Virtue has the ſame 
fix'd Standard. The fame Numbers, Har- 
mony, and Proportion will have place in 
MoxrxaLs; and are diſcoycrable in the 
Characters and Affections of Mankind; in 
which are laid the juſt Foundations of an 
Art and Science, ſuperiour to every other 
of human Practice and Comprehenſion, 


2 2 T x15, 


| 
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THis, I ſuppoſe therefore, is highly ne- 
ceſſary, that a Writer ſnou d comprehend. 
For Things are ſtubborn, and will not be 
as we faricy *em, or as the Faſhion varys, 
bur as they ſtand in Nature. Now whether 
the Writer be Pogr, Philoſopher, or of what- 
ever kind; he is in truth no other than 4 
Cop after NA Tux k. His Stile may be 
differently ſuted to the different Times he 
lives in, or to the different Humour of his 
Age or Nation: His Manner, his Dreſs, his 
Colouring may vary. But if his Drawing 
be uncorrect, or his Deſigz contrary to Na- 
ture; his Piece will be found ridiculous, 
when it comes thorowly to be cxamin'd, 
For Nature will not be mock d. The Pre- 
poſſeſſion againſt her can never be very laſt- 
ng Her Decrees and Inſtincts are power- 
ful; and her Sentiments ia-hred. She has 
a a ſtrong Party abroad; and as ſtrong a one 
within our-ſelves : And when any Slight is 
put _ her, ſhe can ſoon turn the Re- 
proach, and make large Repriſals on the 
Tafte and Judgment of her Antagoniſts, 


WaaTEVvEeR Philoſopher, Critick, or 
Author is convinc'd of this Prerogative of 
Nature, will eaſily be perſuaded to apply 
himſelf to the great Work of reforming his 
TasTE ; which he will have reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect, if he be not ſuch a one as has delibe- 
rately endeavour'd to frame it by the juſt 
Standard of Nature. Whether this be his 

Cale, 
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Caſe, he will eaſily diſcover, by appealingSeR. 3. 
to his Memory. For Cuſtom and Faſhion NV 


are powerful Seducers: And he muſt of 
neceſſity have fought hard againſt theſe, to 
have attain'd that Juſtneſs of Taſte, which 
is requird in one who pretends 10 follow 
Nature. But if no ſuch Conflict can be 
calPd to mind; *tis a certain Token that 
the Party has his Taſte very little different 
from the Vulgar. And on this account 
he ſhowd inſtantly betake himſelf to the 
wholeſom Practice recommended in this 
Treatiſe. He ſhou'd ſet afoot the power- 
fulleſt Facultys of his Mind, and aſſemble 
the beſt Forces of his Wit and Judgment, 
in order to make a formal Deſcent on the 
Territorys of the Heart : relolving to de- 
cline no Combat, nor hearken to any 
Terms, till he had pierc'd into its inmoſt 
Provinces, and reach'd the Seat of Empire, 
No Treatys ſhou'd amuſe him; no Advan- 
tages lead him aſide. All other Specula- 
tions ſhou'd be ſuſpended, all other Myſte- 
rys reſign'd ; till this neceſſary Campaign 
was made, and theſe inward Conflicts 
learnt ; by which he wou d be able to gain 
at leaſt ſome tolerable Inſight into himſelf, 
and Knowledg of his own parural Principles. 


IT MAY here perhaps be thought, 
that notwithſtanding - the particular Aa- 
vice we have given, in relation to the 

7 — "ew forming 
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Part 3. forming of a TASTE in natural Charac- 
WYV ters and Manners; we are ſtill defective in 


our performance, whilſt we are ſilent on 
ſapernatural Cales, and bring not into our 
Conſideration the Manners and Characters 
deliver'd to us in Holy Writ. But this Ob- 
jection will ſoon yaniſh, when we conſider, 
that there can be no Rules given by human 
Mit, to that which was never humanly 
conceiv'd, but divinely dictated, and in- 
ſpir'd. 


Fox this Reaſon, twou'd be in vain 
for any * Poet, or ingenious Author, to 
form his Characters, after the Models of 
our ſacred Penmen. And whatever cer- 
rain Criticts may have advanc'd concern- 
ing the Structure of 4 Heroic Poem of 
this kind; I will be bold to propheſy, that 
the Succeſs will never b werable to 
Expectation. 


Ir muſt be own'd, that in our ſacred 
Hiſtory we have both Leaders, Conquerors, 
Founders of Nations, Deliverers, and Pa- 
. triots, who, even in a human Senſe, are no- 
way behind the chief of thoſe ſo much ce- 
lebrated by the Antients. There is no- 
thing in the Story of EN EAI which is 
not equal'd or exceeded by a Jos Hu or 
a Mosks. Bur as Hluffrious as are the 
Acts of theſe ſacred Chiefs, *rwou'd be 


* VOI. III. . 240, 241. in the Notes. 


hard 
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hard to copy them in juſt Heroick. *Twou'd Set, 3. 
be hard to give to many of em that grace. 


ful Air, which is neceſſary to render em 
naturally pleaſing to Mankind: according 
to the Idea Men are univerſally found to 
have of Heroiſm, and Generoſity. 


NoTwiTHSTANDING the pious En- 
deayours which, as deyout Chriſtians, we 
may have us'd in order to ſeparate our- 
ſelves from the Intereſts of mere Heathens, 
and Infidels ; notwithſtanding the true pains 
we may have taken, to arm our Hearts in 
behalf of a choſen People, againſt their 
* Nations, of a fall 
and W 


e Religion, 

orſhip ; there will be ſtill found ſuch 
a Partiality remaining in us, towards Crea- 
tures of the fame Make and Figure with 
our-ſclves, as will hinder us from viewing 
with Satisfaction the Puniſhments inflicted 
by human Hands on ſuch Aliens and Ido- 
laters. | 


IN mere Poetry, and the Pieces of Wit 
and Literature, there is 4 Liberty of 
Thought and Eaſineſs of Humour indulg'd 
to us, in which perhaps we are not fo well 
able to contemplate the Divine Judgments, 
and ſee clearly into the Juſtice of thoſe 
Ways, which are declar'd to be fo far from 
our Ways, and above our higheſt Thoughts 
or Undead In fuck a Situation of 
Mind, we can hardly endure to ſee Heather 

Z 4 treated 
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Part 3. treated as Heathen; and the Faithful made 

the Executioners of the Divine Wrath. 

There is a certain perverſe Humanity in us, 

which inwardly reſiſts the Divine Commil- 

ſion, tho ever ſo plainly reycaPd. The 

Wit of the beſt Poet is not ſufficient to re- 

concile us to the Campaign of a Jos Hu, 

or the Retreat of a Mos Es, by the aſſiſ- 

trance of an EGyeTian Loan. Nor will 

it be poſſible, by the Muſes Art, to make 

that Royal Hero appear amiable in human 

Eyes, who found ſuch favour in the Eye of 

Heaven. Such are mere haman Hearts; 

that they can hardly find the leaſt Sympa- 

thy with that only one which had the Cha. 

racter of being after the Pattern of the 
ALMIGHTY 's$ | 


Tis apparent therefore that the Man- 
ners, Actions and Characters of Sacred 
Writ, are in no-wiſe the proper Subject of 
other Authors than Dir ines themſelves. 
They are Matters incomprehenſible in Phi- 
loſophy: They are above the Pitch of the 
mere human Hiſtorian, the Politician, or 
the Morali#t; and are too ſacred to be ſub- 
mitted to the Poets Fancy, when inſpir'd 
by no other Syirit than that of his pro- 
fane Miſtreſſes, Ve Musts. 


I Syou'D be unwilling to examine 
rigorouſly the Performance of our * great 


* MILTON. 


Poet, 
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Poet, who ſung ſo piouſly che Fall of Man. Sect. 3. 
The War in Heaven, and the Cataſtrophe of SPV 


that original Pair from whom the Genera- 
tions of Mankind were propagated, are 
Matters fo abſtruſely reveaFd, and with 
ſuch a reſemblance of Mythology, that they 
can more eaſily bear what figurative Con- 
ſtruction or fantaſtick Turn the Poet may 
think fit to give em. But ſhou'd he ven- 
ture farther, into the Lives and Charac- 
ters of the Patriarchs, the holy Matrons, 
Heroes and Heroines of the choſen Sced; 
ſhowd he employ the ſacred Machine, the 
Exhibitions and Interventions of Divinity, 
according to Holy Writ, to ſupport the 
Action of his Piece; he wou'd ſoon find 
the Weakneſs of his pretended Orthodox 
Musk, and prove how little thoſe Divine 
Patterns were capable of human Imitation, 
or of being rais'd to any other Majeſty, 
or Sublime, than that in which they ori- 
ginally appear. 


Tat Theology, or THEOGON v, of the 
Heathens cou'd admit of ſuch different 
Turns and figurative Expreſſions, as ſuted 
the Fancy and Judgment of each Philoſo- 

her or Poet. Bur the Purity of our 
Faith will admit of no ſuch Variation. 
The Chriſtian TuroLOGY ; the Birth, 
Procedure, Generation, and perſonal Diſtinc- 
tion of the Divinity, are Myſterys on- 


ly to be determin'd by the initiated, or or- 
dain'ꝰd; 
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. daind; to whom the State has aſſign d 
the Guardianſhip and Promulgation of the 
Divine Oracles. It becomes not thoſe 
«who are un-inſpird from Heaven, and 
un-commiſſion'd from Earth, to ſearch 
with Curioſity into the Original of thoſe 
Holy Rites and Records, by Law eſtabliſh'd. 
Shou'd we make ſuch an Attempt ; we 
ſhowd in probability find the leſs Satiſ- 
faction, the further we prefum'd to carry 
our Speculations. Having dard once to 
quit the Authority and Direction of the 
Law, weſhow'd eaſily be ſubject to Hetero- 
doxy and Errour, when we had no better 
Warrant left us for the Authority of our 
facred SyMBOLs, than the Integrity, 
Candour, and Diſintereſtedneſs of their 
Compilers, and Regiſters, How great that 
Candour and, Diſintereſtedneſs may have 
been, we have no other Hiſtorys to inform 
us, than thoſe of their own licenſing or 
compoſing. But buſy Perſons, who offi- 
ciouſly {earch into theſe Records, are rea- 
dy even from hence to draw Proofs very 
diſadvantageous to the Fame and Charac- 
ter of this Succeſſion of Men. And Perſons 
moderately read in theſe Hiſtorys, are apt 
to judg no otherwiſe of the Temper of 
antient Councils, than by that of later Sy- 
nods and modern Convocations. 


Warn we add to this the melancholy 
Conſideration of what Diſturbances have 
been 
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been raid from the Diſputes of this kind: 
What Effuſion of Blood, what Deyaſta- 
tions of Provinces, what Shock and Ruin 
of Empires have been occaſion'd by Com 
troverſys, founded on the niceſt Diſtinc- 
tion of an Article relating to theſe Myſte- 
77s; *twill be judg'd vain in any Poet, or 
＋ Author, to think of rendring him- 
elf agreeable, or entertaining, whilſt he 
—_ ſuch Subjects as theſe to be his 
| Theme. 


Bur tho the Explanation of ſuch deep 
Myſterys, and religious Dutys, be allotted 
as the peculiar Province of the Sacred Or- 
der; ®tis preſum'd, nevertheleſs, that it 
may be lawful for other Authors to retain 
their antient Privilege of inſtructing Man- 
kind, in a way of Pleaſure, and Enter- 
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tainment. Poets may be allow'd their 


Fictions, and Philoſophers their Syſtems. 
Twou'd go hard with Mankind, ſhowd 
the Patentees for Religion be commiſſion'd 
for all Inſtruction — Advice, relating to 
Manners, or Converſation. The Stage may 
be allow'd to inſtruct, as well as the Pulpit. 
The way of Wit and Humour may be ſer- 
viceable, as well as that of Gravity and 
ONE: And the way of plain Reaſon 
as well as that of exalted Revelation. The 
main matter is to keep theſe Provinces 
diſtin, and ſettle their juſt Boundarys. 
And on this account it is that we have en- 
| deayourd 
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Part 3. deavour d to repreſent to modern Authors 
the Neceſſity of making this Separation 
' juſtly, and in due form. 


Twou'p be ſomewhat hard, methinks, 
if RELIGION, 4s by * Law eſtabliſb' d, 
were not allow'd the ſame Privilege as H E- 
RALDRY. Tis agreed on all hands, that 
particular Perſons may deſign or paint, in 
their private Capacity, after what manner 
they think fit: But they muſt blaon only 
as the Publick directs. Their Hon or 
Bear muſt be figur'd as the Science ap- 
pron and their Supporters and Creſt muſt 

e ſuch as their wiſe and gallant Anceſtors 
have procur'd for em. No matter whe- 
ther the Shapes of theſe Animals hold juſt 
* with Nature. No matter tho 
different or contrary Forms are join'd in 
one. That which is deny'd to Painters, 
or Poets, is permitted to HERAL DS. Na- 
turaliſts may, in their ſeparate and diſtinct 
Capacity, inquire, as they think fit, into 
the real Exiſtence and natural Truth of 
Things: But they muſt by no means diſ- 
pute the authoriz'd Forms. Mermaids and 
Griffins were the Wonder of our Fore- 
fathers ; and, as ſuch, deliver'd down to 
us by the authentick Traditions and Deli- 
neations above-mention'd,. We ought not 
{o much as to criticize the Features or Di- 
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menſions of a Saracey's Face, brought by Sect.3. 
our conquering Anceſtors from the holy WV 
Wars; nor pretend to call in queſtion the 

Figure or Size of 4 Dragon, on which the 

Hiſtory of our national Champion, and 

the Eſtabliſhment of a high Order, and 


Dignity of the Realm, depends. 


Bur as worſhipful as are the Perſons of 
the illuſtrious Heralds CLARENCIEAux, 
GARTER, and the reſt of thoſe eminent 
Suſtainers of Britiſh Honour, and Anti- 
quity ; *tis to be hop'd that in a more ci- 
viliz d Age, ſuch as at preſent we have 
the good fortune to live in, they will not 
attempt to ſtrain their Privileges to the 
ſame height as formerly. Having been 
reduc'd by Law, or ſettled Practice, from 
the Power they once enjoy'd, they will 
not, *tis preſum' d, in defiance of the Ma- 
giſtrate and Civil Power, erect anew their 
Stages, and Liſts, introduce the manner of 
civil Combats, ſet us to Tilt and Turna- 
ment, and raiſe again thoſe Defiances, and 
mortal Frays, of which their Order were 
once the chief Managers, and Promoters. 


TO CONCLUDE: The only Me- 
thod which can juſtly qualify. us for this 
high Privilege of giving Apvice, is, in 
the firſt place, to receive it, our-ſelves, with 


due Submiſſion ; where the Publick has 
vouchſaf d 
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vouchſaf d to give it us, by Authority, 
And if in our private Capacity, we can 
have Reſolution  engugh to criticize our 


LILOQUY above preſcrib'd; we 

the natural coutſs-of things, as 88805 
wiſer, prove leſs conceited ; and introduce 
into our Character that Modeſty, Conde 
ſcenſion, and juſt Humanity which is eſſen- 
tial to the Succeſs of all friendly Counſel 
and Admonition. An honeſt Home-P H- 
LoSoPHY mult teach us the wholeſom 
Practice within our- ſelves. Polit: Read- 
ing, and Converſe with Mankind of the 
better fort, will qualify us for what re- 
mains. e 
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The End of the Firſt Volume, 


